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INTRODUCTION 


Before proceeding with the actual purpose of this book, which is 
to provide a popular and scientific but not too technical account of 
the Common Birds of India, there are a few general observations 
which I should like to make by way of introduction, 

First to explain why the book has been written. 

One of the commonest questions that is put by the new arrival 
in India is for the name of a book to teach him or her a little about 
the birds which intrude themselves on every one’s notice. There 
are many excellent books on Indian ornithology, but the majority 
are either too advanced and scientific for the beginner or else too 
expensive. One search for a common bird in the volumes of the 
splendid Fauna of India series is enough to send the inquirer away 
frightened by the mere wealth of material and by the technical terms 
in the descriptions. The few popular books that have appeared of 
recent years have suffered from the necessity of sacrificing fullness 
to cheapness, and in particular the majority lack illustrations. 

Pictures are what the beginner requires ; a few pictures are worth 
pages of description. In Europe and America, where Nature-studies 
have made such vast strides and have now such a general appeal, 
the demand has made it possible to bring out numbers of cheap 
natural history books with excellent coloured illustrations. 

In India this is not yet possible. The area is so great and the 
fauna and flora so rich and diverse that to describe them requires 
more space and wealth of illustration than in the west, while the 
public to purchase such books is much smaller and at present 
practically confined to the European population. It is, however, 
to be hoped that educated Indians may turn more and more to 
the study of the natural wonders of their land. 

This book is an earnest attempt to supply a well-illustrated guide 
to Indian birds at a price suited to the moderate purse. That the 
illustrations are good is guaranteed by the name of Mr Gronvold, 
who stands in the front rank of living bird artists. That the 
price is moderate is due to the generosity of three gentlemen, 
Mr F. Mitchell, Sir George Lowndes and Mr Wi S. Millard, who 
have taken the publication outside the sphere of commercial jwofit 
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Whoever boys this work should refl^lise that their pubJk; spirit and 
generosity have reduced the price by a very large amount While 
Mr Millard in addition has kindly undertaken the work of arranging 
all the details Of publication, and promised to see the book through 
the press. 

The student cannot expect to find herein all the birds that be 
will meet in his rambles. He will, however, find the majority of 
them, and that wherever his path in India lies. Two hundred 
and fifty species of birds have been dealt with, and very many 
of these species include several races from different parts of India. 
Their selection was no easy task. Many species of course would 
come into any such list without question. But after such obvious 
names have been included no two persons would coincide over their 
choice of the remainder. I can only claim to have endeavoured to 
keep the selection as widely representative as possible. 

The nomenclature follows the recognised international usage. 
This may be briefly explained. 

Scientific nomenclature started with the Swedish naturalist 
Linnaeus, who Invented what is known as the Binomial System. 
In this each living creature has two Latin names, the first repre- 
senting the genus, the second the species. To take an example 
from the first family in the book we have the Raven (Corpus 
corax) and the Common House Crow (Corpus spkndens). 

Now a species is a group in which all individuals resemble each 
other consistently except in such details as are due to age or sex 
or individual variation. Individuals of a species normally breed 
together and produce fertile offspring. 

A genus is a wider term. It embraces one or more species 
which, from the possession of certain characteristics, are clearly 
worth separating from other groups of species. The Raven and 
the House Crow are obviously very nearly related to each other 
as compared with the Blue Magpies, though at the same time 
they are not one and the same species. We therefore place both 
birds together in the genus Corpus, and give them their individual 
specific names of corax and spkndens. The Blue Magpies have 
each their own specific name, but their common characteristics 
group them together in another genus Urocissa* 

Genera which have certain features in common are similarly 
linked together into femilies; Families are combined with other 
families to form Orders j while the various Orders together make 
up the great class Aves* It is merely a system of classification or 
libels, made partly for convenience and partly to express the 
differences and af^tties that appear amongst birds. No space 
has b^n devoted to a diagnosis of the families and orders, but 
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their extent has been indicated in the list of species that precedes 
the main text The species have been treaty in the ord^ in 
which they appear itr* the published volumes of the pew editioi^ 
by Mr Stuart-Baker of the Fauna of British India^ Bir4s, 

Increased study has shown that the Binomial System alone is 
not sufficient to express all that is required. Abundant and widely 
spread species vary more or less consistently in different parts of their 
range, chiefly in response to climatic and geographical conditions. 
These geographical races or subspecies require to be recognised, and 
this is done by the addition of a third name after the specific name. 
Thus our Raven in India, which is clearly the same species as the 
Europeah Riven, slightly changed by difference of habitat, is called 
Corvus c^x lawrenciiy to recognise the fact and to distinguish it 
from the typical race Corvus corax corax. 

The selection of the Latin name is fixed by the Law of Priority, 
that the first name published for a species must be used for that 
species irrespective of any names that may have been given to it 
later. The various provisos to this rule need not trouble us hero. 
If a species is divided into races the first-named race is known as 
the typical one, and its name gives the specific name ; so that the 
typical race may be recognised as having its second and third names 
the same — Corvus corax corax ^ 

In the heading to each species I have given the name binomially, 
the races, if any, being indicated under the paragraph on Distribution, 
Vernacular names have not been given. In my experience pub- 
lished lists are of little value, as few species have really established 
vernacular names and local names vary from district to district. 
My aim throughout has been to emphasise the position of our 
Indian birds as part of a wider scheme, and that their range in 
India is almost always part of a wider range. 

This leads us naturally to the question of Geographical 
Distribution. No student of zoology can fail to obser^’e that the 
fauna of the various portions of the world differ markedly in 
character in different areas. There have been many attempts to 
define the limits of these areas though their boundaries must 
necessarily be vague. Six regions are now commonly accepted, 
the Holarctic, with its Palcearctic and Nearctic subdivisions {extending 
across the whole Northern Hemisphere and including Europe, 
Northern and Central Asia and North America), the Ethiopian 
(Africa and Arabia), the Indian or Oriental (India, China, Ceylon 
and the Malays), the New Zealand, the Australian (indudihgalso the 
Pacific Islands), and the Neotropical region (M'^xico to (Jape Horn). 

Tht boundaries of the Western Pllsessetit suliregioiV of the 
Holarctic region march with those of the Indian regibo roughly along 
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the line Himalayas and the Afghan and Baluchi borders; 

and it must be renlembered that the desert areas of the Funjabt 
Sind and Rajputam are part of the great Falsearctic desert which 
starts on the Atlantic coast of North Africa and reaches the heart 
of China. 

The Indian region of course needs to be further subdivided, 
as China and the Malays have characteristics that separate them 
off from India. India, Burma and Ceylon are usually considered 
as forming an Indian subregion, while the Himalayas are 
regarded as having closer affinities with China than with the 
Indian plains at their base. 

The student of Indian ornithology must from the beginning 
realise that the avi&una of his area is not homogeneous, spread 
over India evenly as butter on a slice of bread. He must obtain 
a conception of it as divided into sections. He must realise that 
the most comprehensive knowledge of the birds of Simla will 
leave him ignorant of the species that he will meet at Ootacamund, 
that the avifauna of the Sind desert has hardly a common feature 
with the avifauna of the forests of Malabar. 

The most recent endeavour to express these differences is that 
of Blanford in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
(Vol 194, 1901, pp. 335-436)* He divides India, Burma and 
Ceylon into five primary subdivisions as follows : — 

(a) The Indo-Gangetic plain, — ^This extends across the whole 
of Northern India from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of 
Bengal. Its boundaries run up the hill ranges from 
Karachi to Feshawar and thence along the outer spurs 
of the Himalayas to Bhutan and thence roughly southward 
to east of the Sundcrbunds. The southern boundary 
takes a line from the Rann of Cutch to Delhi and from 
about Agra to Rajmahal whence it goes south to the 
Bay of Bengal. 

( 3 ) The Indian Peninsula, southwards of the above area. 

(c) Ceylon. 

(d) The Himalayas. This subdivision includes the whole area 

of the mountain ranges from their foothills up to the 
limit of tree-growth. Above forest limits the fauna 
becomes palasarctic in character. 

(e) Assam and Burma. 

These five subdivisions may again be further divided largely in 
accordance with the influence of rainfall, while along the Himalayas 
there are distinct altitudinal zones which affect the fauna. Those 
who are interested in the subject are advised to consult Blanford’s 
paper in the original It is too long to be quoted here, and its 
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conclusions may have to be modified when the geographical races 
of Indian birds are fully worked out 

The races of Indian birds follow fairly defined lines. Himalayan 
species generally have an eastern and western race, meeting about 
Nepal, the eastern race being generally darker and smaller. In 
the Indo-Gangetic plain there are also usually eastern and western 
races, the Eastern race again being smaller and darker. The 
Peninsula is generally responsible for a richly coloured race grading 
into the Eastern Indo-Gangetic race on the one hand and the 
Cingalese race on the other. Humid areas produce dark birds, 
desert areas pale birds. North and west enlarge, south and east 
dwarf their birds. 

Finally, one must regard the influence of migration. The 
avifauna of India or of any square mile of it is never stationary, 
but changes season by season in response to the great tide of bird- 
life which sweeps across it with the regularity of the tides of the sea. 
The fundamental principle of migration is easy to understand. With 
the changing of the seasons a bird which summers and nests in 
northern latitudes is unable to find food in those latitudes in winter. 
It therefore moves southwards to an area that time and circumstances 
have fixed as its winter quarters. In the north the bird is known as 
a “ summer visitor ” and in the south as a “ winter visitor,** while in 
the intervening countries that it travels over it is a ‘‘passage migrant.** 
The southerly route followed in the “autumn passage** is not 
necessarily the same as the route by which it returns north on the 
“spring passage,** 

India lies south of the great mass of Northern and Central Asia, 
where winter conditions are very severe following on a short 
luxuriant summer It is not strange therefore that a huge wa^^ 
of bird-life pours down to winter in India where insect and vegetable 
food is so abundant. The movement starts as early as July, and 
reaches its greatest height in September; it crosses the Himalayas 
from both ends, and gradually converges down the two sides of the 
Peninsula spending its strength until it ends finally in Ceylon. In 
spring the wave again recedes, starting at the end of February, and 
ail the migrants have gone by the end of May. 

Ceylon is one of the few countries of the world that has no 
summer visitors, for it lies at the end of the migration routes through 
India, with no land of any size to the south of it. 

The Indian winter, luxuriant after the monsoons, is more suitable 
to the needs of bird-life than the parched India summer. Geo- 
graphical position and physical features therefore* combine to 
account for one of the chief ornithological charatt^istics dl Iddias 
that it is practically without summer visitors firom bdj^nd its 
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bordeis. The few species that fall under this category are 
-confined to Norlfe - western India, where they are able to take a 
route round the jfecad of the Arabian Gulf to winter in Africa, 

The effect of^, migration on status is most easily shown by an 
example. I will take a station in the Punjab and indicate the 
various categories, of biids to be found in it. 

There are first ;of all the Resident species, which breed there and 
remain t^e whole ^year round, such as the Parrakeets and Babblers* 
A few Summer: visitors arrive to breed, such as the Purple Honey- 
sucker and yeU<^- throated Sparrow, These, if they are late 
arrivals, de^n^tent on monsoon conditions for their food -supply 
are known as^ Rains visitors. But both Summer and Rains visitors 
have this in common, for the most part, that they are species which 
are residents further south in India, /.r., they are summer visitors 
merely in the northern part of their range in Indfe and not, as our 
summer visitors in England, arrivals from distant countries. A very 
numerous class is that of the Winter visitors which breed north of 
India altogether, Kke the Waders and Ducks. No winter visitor 
arrives from the south. There are two more large classes, the 
Spring and Autumn Passage Migrants, such as Rose-Finches and 
Red-breasted Flycatchers, temporarily abundant on their way to 
and from winter quarters farther south in the Peninsula and Ceylon, 

It must be remembered, however, that nature is seldom clear cut 
in her distinctions, and a species may fall under more than one 
heading. The mass of Red-breasted Flycatchers, for instance, 
that pass through in autumn and return again in spring, will leave 
a few of their numbers as winter visitors. Some individuals of a 
species will remain as residents while the remainder migrate. 

The movements indicated above come under the heading of true 
migration, a tide which ebbs and flows year by year in response to 
the annual changes of the seasons. But they are supplemented by 
smaller and more irregular movements known as Local migration. 
These are due to different causes. In India the most frequent 
cause is variation in the rainfall and its consequent effect on food- 
supply, A prolonged drought will drive away the birds from a 
locality, good rains will fill it with birds where previously there 
were none. 

Along the Himalayas and the neighbouring ranges there is a 
marked seasonal altitudinal movement, which moves the resident 
birds down through the various zones in response to the lowering 
of the snow-line. This, particularly in severe winter^ sends a wave 
of straggly into the plains of Northern India in January and 
February. A plague of locusts or an unusual crop of seeds may 
temporarily upsat the usual distribution of several species. And 
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finally the rudiments of local m^ation may be seen in the iray 
in which some species shift their^round in a district while breeding. 
This movement may be very slight, merely a matter of a few miles, 
yet it is of interest as showing the evolution of the great migrations 
from hemisphere to hemisphere. 

At present we have practically no detailed knowledge on the 
subject of migration in India, whether true or locals records and 
observations on it are badly needed. 

Hitherto Indian ornithology has fallen into very definite periods. 
The first period revolves around the pioneer work by Hodgson, 
Jerdon and Blyth, and found its expression in Jerdon’s Birds 
India^ published in 1862. 

The second period is dominated by Hume (also the founder of 
the Indian Congress) who directed and marshalled the labours of a 
number of notable workers. This period found its fitting expression 
not in a single comprehensive work but in the packed and 
miscellaneous volumes of Stray Feathers^ a periodical which 
appeared in parts from 1872 to 1S88. 

With 1889 appeared the first volume of the Fauna af British 
India^ Birds by Blanford and Oates, followed at intervals by 
three other volumes. This work completely dominated Indian 
ornithology down to about 1922, 

In 1922 Mr Stuart-Baker produced his first volume of the 
second edition of the Fauna, With this has opened the fourth 
period of Indian ornithology, which will be memorable for its 
introduction of the trinomial system. Its progress is still in the 
moulding, and I can only hope that this book of mine will help 
more than one beginner to take his share in the advancement of 
Indian ornithology. 

The day is now over in which it was necessary to collect large 
series of skins and eggs in India. Enough general coUectmg has 
been done; concentration on filling in the gaps in our knowledge 
is now needed. Those who wish to help in the work should first 
familiarise themselves with what has been accomplished and leam 
what remains to be done. With some species the distribution of the 
different races still needs to be worked out and this implies careful 
collecting in certain areas. Of other species we still need to know 
the plumage changes ; for this specimens collected at certain times 
of the year are required. In other species the down and juvenile 
plumages are unknown. But the greatest need of all is accurate 
observations on status and migration. In ^his all can help. Keep 
full notes for a year on the birds of your station, noting those 
that are resident and the times of arrival and depMture, compaiarive 
abundance and scarcity of all the migiratory kinds ; you wiU 
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have made a contribution to ornithology that will in the measure 
of its accuracy and fullness be a help to every other worker. 

The wonderful avifauna of India is still unspoilt and almost 
in its entirety. Let us chronicle and appreciate it while we may 
and endeavour in return to awake an appreciation of its value and 
interest so that steps to preserve it may advance pari passu with 
the destructive influences. These have already started. The 
irrigation of vast tracts has already made considerable changes in 
the fauna, the interesting desert forms giving place to less 
specialised and widely common birds. Also with the passing 
away of the Arms Act one of the greatest barriers to the wasteful 
destruction of bird-life by ignorance and greed has been broken down. 
So in return for the interest of your study of the Indian avifauna 
endeavour to protect it and awaken public opinion to the task* 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge my indebtedness on many 
sides in the writing of this book. While I owe something directly 
or indirectly to 'every naturalist who has worked in India, my 
obligations* are very deep to the authors of both editions of the 
Fauna series, Messrs Blanford and Oates and Mr Stuart-Baker. 
Mr N, B, Kinnear of the British Museum has given me much 
valuable advice and encouragement. And especially I owe much 
to the help and enthusiasm of Dr Claud B. Ticehurst, who has 
kindly read through the text of the book in order to ensure its 
accuracy, 

HUGH WHISTLER. 
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THE RAVEN. 

CoRvus CORAX Linnteus. 

Deseription.—'Lfngih 24 inches. Sexes alike; Entirely black, 
glossed with steel-blue, purple and lilac. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

The feathers of the throat are prolonged into -conspicuous 
hackles. 

Etld IdentificaHcn.—V\t!m of North-western India. Distin- 
guished from all other crows by the large size, complete blackness, 
the throat hackles, and the distinctive call-note. Only likely to be 
confused with the Jungle Crow, but both species do not usually 
occur in the same locality. 

Distribution.— Th& Raven is found in almost every part of the 
Northern Hemisphere, in Europe, Northern Africa, Asia, and 
North America, and is divided into several races distinguish^! 
by size and the shape of the bill. We are only concerned with 
one race, C. c. lawrcncii, which is the resident bird of Northern 
Palestine, East Persia, Baluchistan, and North-western India, though 
it appears to some extent to be locally migratory. In India it is 
found in the Punjab, North-west Frontier Province, Sind, and 
the desert portions of Western Rajputana. No Raven occurs in 
the Himalayas proper until the Tibetan tracts of their northern 
face are reached, and there . in the barren wastes above lOfOoc leet 
is found the so-called Tibetan Raven (C. c, Hbttanus)^ a huge 
bird, perhaps idential with the Greenland form. 

Habits^ etc.— In North-western India the Raven is a very 
abundant species in the drier and more barren portions of the 
plains and about the low rocky hill ranges which crop up here 
and there. In the irrigated and better cultivated tracts it is scarcer, 
as also in the more thickly wooded districts. 

A 
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Although while nesting it prefers solitude, at other times it 
is distinctly social, and fifteen or twenty birds may often be seen 
togedier on the outskirts of villages, towns, and camps, marching 
sedately about the ground, turning over and examining the refuse 
of man. For in India the Raven is a common scavenger, bold 
and dissolute as any crow, though withal retaining when need 
arises all the wariness that we are accustomed to associate with a 
species, that in Europe is regarded as a scarce mountain bird shy 
and avoiding the haunts of man. It is particularly common about 
Cantonment stations. 

The food is very varied; in addition to the scraps collected 
in the course of its scavenging the Raven does a certain amount of 
damage to crops, for instance cutting off and carrying away whole 
beads of millet, and a pair are generally found with the Vultures 
at every carcasa 

The ordinary call-note is a frequently uttered deep pruk^ frith 
The flight is strong and straight, and the massive head and beak 
project conspicuously in advance of the wings. 1'he birds seem 
to pair for life, though many pairs collect together where food is 
plentiful. Like the other crows the Ravens roost in companies, 
often fifty or sixty together, flighting to the selected spot towards 
the fall of dusk, flying fast and moderately low over the ground. 

The breeding season lasts from December to March though 
most eggs will be found in January and February. 

The nest is a large, stout structure of sticks with the cup thickly 
lined with rags, wool, hair, and similar rubbish. It is placed 
either in the fork of a large tree, often close to a well or house, or 
on the ledges of rock and clay cliffs. The birds often exhibit a 
tendency to attack the climber who goes up to secure their eggs. 

The clutch varies from four to six eggs. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, considerably pointed 
towards the smaller endj the shell is close and firm, with only a 
slight gloss. The ground colour varies from greenish-blue to 
dingy olive or pale stone colour. The markings are blackish-brown, 
sepia, olive brown, and pale inky purple, distributed in spots, 
speckles, blotches, and streaky clouds, the eggs in one clutch 
usually being all of one type, tWgh there is much variety between 
different clutches. 

In size the eggs average about 1.94 by 1.31 inches. 
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THE JUNGLE CROW 

CoRvus coROHOiOKS Gould. 

Description. — Length 1 7 inches. Sexes alike. Entire plumage 
black with a dark blue or purple gloss except on the hind neck 
and sides of the neck, which are almost glossless. 

Iris dark brown; bill and legs black. 

Field Identification.^ K typical crow, entirely black, and 
intermediate in size between the ordinary House Crow and the 
Raven; to be distinguished from ‘the former by the absence of 
any grey on the hind neck and breast, and from the latter by the 
smaller size and the difference in call, that of the Raven being 
a hoarse bark pmk^ pruk. Usually gregarious, except at nest 

Distribution. — India, Burma, Ceylon, and Java to Australia. 
It is divided into various races which are separated on minor 
points of size and coloration of the base of the feathers, and 
are distinguished with difficulty except in a series. Three races 
concern us. C. c. intermedins is found along the whole length 
of the Himalayas from Afghanistan to Bhutan and is the 
familiar crow of all the Himalayan hill stations from Gulmurg to 
Darjeeling. It occurs from the foot hills up to 13,000 feet. The 
ordinary Indian form C. e. levaillanti occurs south of the area 
occupied by the Himalayan form, from a line through Ambala 
and Delhi to Thar and Parkar on the west and the Bay of Bengal 
on the east, down to the Deccan and Madras. The remaining 
southern portion of India and Ceylon is occupied by the race 
C. c. culminatus. All these races are strictly resident. 

Habits^ etc. — The Jungle Crow is, as its name implies, and in 
contradistinction to the House Crow, a bird of the forests and 
jungles rather than of the haunts of men throughout the peninsula 
of India; though it often visits cities and villages for the sake 
of scavenging. It is not as bold as the House Crow in entering 
verandahs or in deliberately stealing food from the actual 
possession of man. The Himalayan rac^ however, is bolder 
in this respect than the plains* bird, and in all the Himalayan 
sanatoria this crow replaces the House Crow as the common 
scavenger round houses, though it is never as much at home in 
the bazaars as is the smaller bird. 

Although not actually nesting in rookeries, the Jungle Crow is 
a highly gregarious species, numbers feed^; company or 
collecting together at the scene of any object cf interest yhetber 
food to eat, a fox or Urd of prey to mob^ or a disturbin| *human 
element to swear Large numbers collect to roost in special 
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patches of forest,' though never so many together as in the case of 
the House Crow. In the hills this crow is very fhnd of soaring 
and circling at a great height in the air and twentjr or thirty often 
do this in company, exhibiting a complete mastdiy of all the arts 
of flying* 

Like other crows this species is omnivorous, scraps of human 
food, refuse, flying ants, fruit, berries, small mammals and birds, 
insects, carrion, all are welcome to it; while it is particularly 
destructive to the eggs and young of all birds. I have seen it 
settling on the packs of mule trains crossing the high passes, 
travelling with them and tearing holes in the packs to get at the 
contained corn. 

Its voice is not disagreeable, the ordinary call being a variable 
caw rather reminiscent of that of the English Rook, sometimes 
harsh, sometimes almost melodious in tone, and very often distinctly 
like the quack of a domestic duck ; a harsh alM or ayak is also 
uttered, and in addition as it meditates on a shady bough during 
the heat of the day it indulges in a succession of amusing gurgles 
and croaks* As I write, several are conversing in the trees outside 
my room, the sound recalling memories of early spring in England, 
with swaying elms and rooks preparing to nest. 

The various races of the Jungle Crow throughout our area 
agree for the most part in laying their eggs from March to May, 
but in the plains a few nests will be found with eggs as early as 
the middle of December. 

The nest is a large, moderately deep cup, composed of twigs 
and small sticks, lined with hair, dry grass, wool, cocoa-nut fibre, 
and similar substances. Some nests are massive and well built; 
others are somewhat sketchy affairs. 

In the Himalayas they are often placed in Deodars or other 
species of pine, while in the plains Mangoes and Tamarinds are 
said to be preferred ; but with these reservations, the nest may be 
built in any species of tree, and it is often surprising how well so 
bulky a structure is concealed from 'a casual glance. The tree 
selected is occasionally in the midst of a bazaar or garden, but 
most pairs build away in the jungle but in easy reach of some 
village. 

The normal clutch consists of four or five eggs, but occasionally 
six are laid. 

The eggs are of the usual crow type, moderately broad ovals, 
considerably pointed towards the smaller end ; the texture is firm 
with scarcely any gloss* In colour they are rather variable; the 
ground colour may be pale greenish-blue, pale blue, dingy olive, or 
pale stone colour; the markings are blackish-brown, sepia, olive 
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brown, and pale inky purple, and these take the form of speckles, 
spots, blotches, and streaks, thinly imposed in some eggs and in 
others so numerous and heavy as almost to conceal the ground 
colour of the egg* There is, however, usually a marked r^emblance 
between the eggs in one clutch. 

In size they average about 1.70 by 1.18 inches. 


THE COMMON HOUSE CROW. 

CoRvus SPLENDENS Vieillot. 

Description , — Length 18 inches. Sexes alike* A broad collar 
round the neck, including the nape, upper back and breast, light ashy- 
brown ; lower parts from the breast dull blackish-brown ; remainder 
of plumage black, highly glossed with purple, blue and green. The 
feathers of the throat are shaped into hackles. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Albinistic varieties are frequently reported. 

Field Identification , — A typical crow, glossy black with a grey 
collar and breast. Always in company w^ith man. It is sometimes 
confused with the Jackdaw (found only in Kashmir and the North 
Punjab), but the latter is easily distinguished by smaller size, lesser 
amount of grey in the plumage and by the white iris. 

Distribution , — From 4000 feet to sea-level throughout India, 
Burma, and Ceylon and extending to Siam and Cochin-China. 
The House Crow is divided into several races which are.distinguished 
by slight variations in the shade of the non-black gortigiiS,-oLJthe 
plumage. A strictly resident species. 

The typical race is found throughout India, except for Sind and 
the North-western Punjab to Kashmir where it is replaced by~a 
very pale race C. s, zugmayeri^ which also extends to the Mekran 
Coast and South-eastern Persia. 

Habits^ etc , — The House Crow shares with the Mynah the 
distinction of being the most conspicuous bird in India. The 
visitor to India will scarcely ever be out of sight or hearing of this 
ubiquitous species, from the moment of his arrival till the moment 
of his departure, on both of which occasions he will find the bird 
on the wharf by Ws steamer to greet or speed him. The haunts of 
man are the haunts of the House Crow and with him it is most 
numerous in cities, but the jungle and the desert suit it equally well 
if man is there. Miles of barren plains may be bare for weeks of 
both crows and men, but no sooner is the solitude invaded by the 
rough huts ot . tents of some wandering tribe than will appear some 
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h$ilf4o2en .^rows to keep them company. Normally it is a plains 
bird, but it^ range is steadily extending into the hills following the 
railway and, the cart-road, until already it may be four^d up to 6000 
or 7000 feel in certain hill stations. But its hold at these altitudes Is 
precarious and would cease at once were the station abandoned. It 



Fig. I. <*Common House Crow, nat. size.) 


probably is unable to withstand both the lower temperature of the 
Himalayas and the comparative abundance there of the stronger 
Jungfe Crow. 

This Crow is highly gregarious, and this trait is nowhere more 
clearly demonstrated than at the roost Many thousands of birds 
sleep together in company in a selected patch of trees, often acres 
in extent; and the morning and evening flight from and to the roost 
is a most conspicuous event as an unending stream of birds arrives 
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or departSc In the morning the birds leave in a body, hungry and 
impatient for food, and the flight is soon over, but in the evening 
their arrival is much more protracted. An hour or two bdbre dusk 
the first stragglers appear and their numbers gradually increase, 
until at the end an unbroken line of birds extends across the sky, 
till darkness falls and puts an end to the unceasing clamour thkt 
accompanies every operation of this bird’s life. 

During the flight small parties have the habit, so often seen 
amongst Rooks in England, of swirling suddenly down from a 
height in the sky almost to the grdund. The roosting places are 
always littered with the remains of dead crows, and their mortality 
is heavy, partly no doubt from disease and partly from the 
depredations of Peregrines and Eagle-Owls. These roosting flights 
show no apparent diminution even during the breeding season, and 
this is due to the fact that this species does not breed during its 
first year. While not nesting in colonies after the fashion of the 
Rook, the House Crow is so numerous that numbers of nests may 
be found within a small radius. 

Familiarity with man has made the House Crow bold and 
thievish to a degree. It sidles into rooms, alert and keen, ready to 
retreat at the least alarm, and with a sudden bounce and dash 
removes food from the table ; it robs the shops in the bazaar if they 
are left unattended for a moment; it snatches sweetmeats off the 
trays of the vendors at railway stations, Yet with all this familiarity 
and boldness it retains the wariness and sagacity of the family and 
is quick to take a hint of real danger and evade it. 

And not only man suffers from this impudent crow; it mobs 
birds of prey, more especially the owls and eagles, on occasions 
actually buffeting them; and I have seen vultures sitting gorged 
on the ground much worried by a sort of game of “Tom Tiddler^s 
Ground ” played by crows who insisted on hopping on and off their 
backs. They perch on the backs of bullocks and mules pecking 
bits of flesh from raw saddle galls, though at times their attentions 
are welcome for they also remove ticks and other vermin. They 
rob dogs and fowls of their food, and in general steal and bully 
to the utmost extent of their opportunities. Yet with all their 
manifold villanies there is much that is attractive about the sleek, 
intelligent, shameless bird that is the companion of our daily life 
in India. There is only one living thing that habitually gets the 
better of the House Crow — a claim which man certainly cannot 
make; the Koel’s whole life-history is based on the assumption 
that it can at will circumvent and deceive the Crow, atid this it 
does, substituting its own eggs for those of the Crow and making 
the latter bring up its young. 
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This bird absolutely omnivorous; it will eat anything that 
man will eat, and innumerable things that he will not. 

The ordinary call is a cawing note rather softer in tone than 
that of the larger crows. 

The breeding season is very regular in the north-west, eggs 
being laid from the middle of June till the middle of July. 
In the rest of India numbers also lay in April and May, and 
occasionally nests are found in November, December and January, 

The nest is built in a fork of a tree, and is a shallow cup of 
sticks, sometimes neat and well made, sometimes sketchy and 
ragged ; it is lined with grass roots, wool, rags, vegetable fibre, and 
similar miscellaneous substances. Instances are on record of nests 
built partly or exclusively of wire. 

The normal clutch consists of foui or five eggs, but six or seven 
are occasionally met with. The egg is a broad oval, rather pointed 
at the smaller end. The texture is hard and fine and there is a 
fair gloss. The ground colour is any shade of blue-green, and is 
blotched, speckled and streaked with dull reddish-brown, pale sepia, 
grey and neutral tint. 

In size the ^gs average about 1.45 by 1.05 inches. 


THE JACKDAW. 

CoRvus MONEDULA Liiinacus. 

Description . — Length 13 inches. Sexes alike. The whole 
upper plumage, wings and tail glossy black ; a brond collar from the 
sides of the head round the back of the neck dusky grey, becoming 
so pale in parts as to be almost white ; chin, throat, and foreneck 
black ; remainder of lower plumage dull slaty-black. 

Iris whitish; bill and legs black. 

Meld Identification . — Extreme North-western India and Kashmir. 
Distinguished from the House Crow by the smaller size, the fact 
that the grey is confined merely to a collar, the white eye, and the 
very musical call. 

Distribution , — The Jackdaw is widely distributed in Europe, in 
Algeria, and in parts of Northern and Western Asia. Of its races 
we are only concerned with C, m, sammeringii, which breeds from 
Eastern Russia and Macedonia to the Yenisei and south to Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Kashmir. In winter numbers appear from the 
middle of October to the beginning of March in the North-west 
Frontier Province west of the Indus, and in the Punjab districts 
along the base of the North-western Himalayas. 
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THE JACKDAW 

JSMUs, etc— "So one who has visited the Vale of Kashmir can 
have failed to notice the Jackdaws, which are extremely common 
there all the year round, and with their cheerful, familiar calls 
largely contribute to the extremely English air of the European 
quarters of Srinagar. Great numbers live in the trees and buildings 
all round Srinagar, feeding in the fields and on the grassy lawns, 
and becoming as tame and impudent in their behaviour as the 
House Crow is in the plains. These birds roost in the willows of 
the Dal Lake, and the morning and evening flight of the Jackdaws 
from and to their dormitory is onp of the ornithological sights of 
Srinagar. 

In winter when it arrives in the Punjab the Jackdaw is found in 
flocks which associate with the immense flights of Rooks {Corvus 
frugikgus) that appear about the same time and in the same 
localities. The flight is strong and fairly fast, but the Jackdaw has 
rather quicker wing beats than the Rook and can also be distinguished 
in the air by its smaller size. The call is more musical than that of 
most crows, being a melodious Jack and cae, ringing with cheerful- 
ness and well-being; these calls are responsible for the English 
name, the first syllable also exemplifying the English practice of 
nicknaming familiar species, as in Magpie and Jenny Wren, The 
whole demeanour of the bird is pert and knowing, and it makes 
a delightful pet, some individuals learning to talk; though the 
irresistible attraction which small bright articles have for the 
Jackdaw often makes it a nuisance about a house when tame 
enough to be allowed out of its cage. 

In Kashmir the breeding season is from April to June. The 
nest is a massive cup of dirty wool, rags, and hair on a foundation 
of sticks and thorny twigs, and it is placed in hbles in . rocks, 
buildings, and trees. Numbers of pairs breed in colonies wherever 
suitable nest holes are available. 

The clutch consists of four to six eggs. 

The egg is an elongated oval, somewhat compressed towards 
the smaller end ; the shell is fine and stout but there is only a faint 
gloss. The ground colour is pale greenish-blue, speckled and 
spotted with deep .blackish-brown, olive brown, and pale inky 
purple; these markings are sometimes fine and close, at other times 
bold and thinly set, but on the whole the eggs of the Jackdaw are 
more lightly marked than those of most>of the family of aows. 

In size they average about 1.40 by 0.98 inches. 
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THE YELLOW-HILLED BLUE.MAGPIK 
Urocissa RLAViROSTRis (Blyth). 

DescripfioH.— Length 26 inches, including tail of about 18 inches* 
Sexes alike. Head, neck, and breast black, with a white patch on 
the nape; remainder of lower plumage white, faintly tinged with 
lilac ; whole upper plumage purplish-blue, brighter on the wings and 
tail ; flight feathers tipped with white, the outermost edged with the 
same; tail long and graduated, the feathers blue, broadly tipped 
with white, all except the very long central pair having a band of 
black in front of the white. 

Iris bright yellow ; bill waxen yellow ; legs bright orange-yellow. 

Fie/d Identification. — Purely Himalayan form; in noisy parties 
amongst trees. A conspicuous long tail, greatly graduated, and at 
the end drooping in a graceful curve. In jungle appears dull 
greyish-blue, with white under surface and white tips to tail feathers. 

Distribution, — The Yellow-billed Magpie is found throughout 
the Himalayas from Hazara to the Brahmaputra, ilt is divided into 
two races. Of these U. /. cucullata is the better known and is 
found from the Western boundary of the range to Western Nepal, 
being a common species about most of the hill stations of the 
Western Himalaya, breeding in a zone from 5000 to 10,000 feet 
The typical form is found from Eastern Nepal eastwards and differs 
in that the under parts are a rather dark lilac ; its zone is slightly 
higher than that of the Western form, as it seldom occurs as low 
as 6000 feet. A resident species, but during the winter months it 
usually deserts the higher parts of its summer zone. 

From Simla eastwards the closely allied Red-billed Blue-Magpie 
(Urocissa meianocepkala) is often found in the same areas as the 
yellow-billed species; it is particularly common about Mussoorie, 
Tehri-Garhwal, Kumaon, and in Nepal, and may be easily dis- 
tinguished by its red beak and the greater extent of the white nape 
patch. 

Habits^ etc . — The Blue-Magpies are, as may be judged from their 
handsome tails, essentially arboreal birds; though, while they are 
most usually to be met with in heavy jungle areas they also venture 
out into the trees amongst cultivation, and at times on to bare 
mountain sides at high elevations. They frequently feed on the 
ground and then adopt a curious hopping gait, with the tail held 
high to prevent h coming into contact with the ground* They live 
in parties of seven or eight birds and are very partial to particular 
localities, so that once a party has taken up its abode in any 
particular nullah or patch of forest it will generally be found there. 
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They are very active, flying incessantly from bough to bough and 
not hesitating to launch high into the air when flying from ridge to 
ridge ; a party of these birds crossing a nullah out of gun-shot above 
one’s head is a curious sight, with. lheir long tails waving in the air 
and the light shining through the feathers. The flight is rathCi 
slow, laboured and undulating once the bird comes into the open. 
The food consists of small mammals, the eggs and young of other 
birds, insects, and wild fruits and berries of various kinds, Tim 
bird is very noisy ; the ordinary call is harsh and grating, but it has 
a variety of notes, some of which are melodious enough. 



The nest is built in a fork of a tree, usually of moderate size 
but with dense foliage, and is difficult to And. It is a rather large 
and roughly constructed cup of sticks with a lining of fine grass, 
roots and fibres. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. The ground colour 
varies from a pale, dingy yellowish-stone colour to a darkish rather 
reddish-stone colour, and there is very occasionally a. faint greenish 
tinge. The markings consist of small specks, blotches, streaks, 
and mottlings of various shades of brown, sienna or purple, and 
they generally tend to collect in a cap or zone about the broad end 
of the egg. 

The egg. measures about i.ao by 0.92 inches. 
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THE INDIAN TREE-PIE. 

Denorocitta rufa (Latham). 

Description.^l^n^Xh i8 inches. Sexes alike. The whole 
head and neck with the breast sooty brown; remainder of the 
body plumage bright rufous, darker on the back; wing coverts 
greyish-white; wings dark brown, with a large conspicuous greyish- 
white patch on the sides extending almost their whole length 
when closed; tail long and graduated with the central feathers 
elongated, ashy grey, each feather broadly tipped with black. 

Iris reddish-brown; bill slaty horn colour, albescent at the base; 
legs dark brown, claws horn colour. 

Field Identification — A bright rufous magpie with sooty head and 
neck, and impressions of grey, black and white in the wings and tail; 
a strictly arboreal garden bird, usually in pairs, with a very musical 
call. 

Distribution , — The whole of India and Burma from Kashmir and 
the Lower Himalayas to Travancore, and from Assam to Tenasserim 
and Siam. A strictly resident species. 

Like most widely spread and common birds the Indian Tree-Pie 
is divided into several races, distinguished by the relative depth in 
colouring of the body plumage. There is much intergrading between 
them, and authorities in consequence differ as to their number and 
distribution of races. The typical race may be taken as extending 
throughout the Peninsula of India, being replaced by D. r. faUtda 
in the North-western Himalayas, North-west Frontier Province, 
Sind, Punjab, and Rajputana. Although essentially a bird of the 
plains of Continental India this Tree-Pie is found in hill country 
up to about 4000 feet including the outer fringe of the Himalayas. 

Habits^ etc , — ^The I'ree-Pie is, as its name denotes, essentially 
arboreal, and it is practically never seen to visit the ground ; though 
I have known it come into a verandah and climb about the chicks 
in order to catch the yellow wasp which habitually builds its nest 
in houses. It also climbs about trunks and branches of trees 
hanging on with the claws and partly supported by the tail as it 
searches the crevices of the bark for insects. It is found not so 
much in heavy forest as in open country where large trees grow in 
clumps and avenues, and it is also very partial to gardens. But 
although it is in consequence common in the immediate vicinity 
of man it is a somewhat shy bird, living amidst the thicker foliage 
and usually only seen in glimpses as it flies from tree to tree in front 
of the observer. It is found in pairs or small parties. The flight is 
dipping, the bird alternately flapping the wings for several beats and 
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then gliding with them stiffly outspread. The food consists of fruit, 
berries, insects, caterpillars, lizards, and small snakes, and this bird 
has the reputation of being one of the most destructive enemies in 
India to the eggs and young of other species. 

The ordinary call is a loud and most melodious kokli or googeky, 
which is one of the fiuniliar bird notes of India. But it has a variety 
of other notes, some quite charming and melodious, others less 



Fig. 3. — Indian Tree-Pic. (J nat size.) 


pleasant, particularly a raucous scolding note which Is as ugly as 
. the first is melodious. 

The breeding season extends February until the first week 
in August, but the majority of nests will be found in Ai^ii, May and 
June. 

The nest is placed in trees or large bushes, in a fork usually 
towards the top of a tree. Mango and babool trees are most 
commonly favoured, though sheeshum and neem trees are also 
often selected, uid the nest has even been found iq cactus'i^umps. 
It is a shallow, open cup, sometimes large and loosely ctmstructed. 
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sometimes small and compact. There is a foundation of large twigs 
usually thorny i|ii character, and on this is built the nest proper 
finer twigs and roots, with a lining of grass roots and occasionally a 
little wool or straw. 

The normal clutch is four or.five eggs in the north, and j^crally 
two or three in the south. 

The eggs arc typically somewhat elongated ovals, a good deal 
pointed towards the small end; there is sometimes a slight gloss. 
In colour they are very -variable, though there is always a family 
resemblance between the eggs composing one clutch. There are 
two leading types of coloration; one pale greenish in ground 
colour with blotches and spots of light and dark grey brown, 
somewhat resembling the eggs of the Grey Shrike; the other 
pale reddish-white or salmon colour with blotchjes of reddish and 
dark brown and underlying markings of lilac and neutral tint, 
similar in type to the eggs of the Drongos, 

In size they average about t.17 by 0,87 inches. 


THE INDIAN GREY TIT. 

Parus major Linnaeus. 

(Plate ii., Fig. 5.) 

Description , — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Head, neck, 
breast and a broad line down the centre of the abdomen glossy 
black; a conspicuous white patch on the cheek and a fainter one 
on the nape; remainder of under parts white tinged with vinous; 
remainder of upper parts bluish-ashy grey, with a white bar across 
the wing; tail black and bluish-ashy grey, with a large amount of 
white on the outer feathers. 

Iris dark brown; bill black; legs slaty plumbeous. 

Field Identification . — A typical Tit ; bluish-grey above and whitish 
below, with black head, neck and broad abdominal stripe, and a 
white cheek patch. Purely arboreal, generally single or in pairs. 

Distribution. — Parus major the Great Tit is an interesting species 
of wide range. It extends throughout the whole of Europe, North- 
west Africa and the greater part of Asia to Japan and Southern China, 
But as is to be expected with such a wide range the species has been 
divided into a great number of geographical races or sub-species. 
These fall into two main groups ; the European group with green 
backs and yellow under^i^rts (exemplified by the familiar Great Tit 
of England), and the Asiatic group with grey backs and whitish or 
buff under parts. 

To this latter group belong our Indian birds, and they fall again 
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into several races, which differ from each other in the depth and 
purity of their colour and in the relative amounts of black and 
white on the tail feathers. 

P, m, cinenus is found from Northcm. India, except the Punjab 
and Sind, into Assam ai:id Western Burma. P. m. makmttarum 
is found throughout the remainder of India south of a line through 
Northern Bombay, Chota Nagpore, and Eastern Bengal; also in 
-Ceylon. P. m, mschmirensis occupies the Western Himalayas 
from Kashmir to Garhwal. While a fourth race, P- m, intermedius^ 
the bird of South-western Transcaspia and Eastern Persia, overlaps 
slightly into Indian tenitory in Baluchistan and iM'obably the North- 
west Frontier Province. A resident species locally migratory. 

Habits^ etc, — The Indian Grey Tit is more properly to be 
considered a hill than a plains bird, and each race breeds throughout 
the more wooded ranges of its area from a height of about 3500 feet 
to their summits, even to 9000 or 10,000 feet when this is possible. 
But above 6000 feet it is usually rather scarce. While not strictly 
migratory it wanders a good deal after the breeding season, and then 
is found commonly in plain areas continguous to the ranges on which 
it breeds. It is a bird of the more open types of forest, and while 
really arboreal wanders freely into bushes and scrub jungle, and 
frequently visits the ground in search of food. 

Although often found in small parties or included in the large 
mixed hunting parties of small insectivorous birds this Tit is more 
usually found singly and in pairs. When feeding it is very methodical, 
carefully examining the branches and twigs for small insects and their 
caterpillars and eggs, peering into every nook and cranny and bunch 
of leaves, and when necessary for the purpose indulging in a variety 
of acrobatic postures for which its sturdy build and strong legs are 
admirably adapted. At times it holds some article of food between 
its feet on a branch and hammers at it with pickaxe blows of the 
beak, and the noise thus made is frequently mistaken for the work 
of a small woodpecker. It is a cheerful bird both in demeanour and 
note, and the loud whistle Hee tsee tsu is always a cheery welcome 
sound. Wiih the spring and the approach of the breeding season this 
is supplemented by a number of louder and clearer calls, of which the 
most familiar is zwink mink. When disturbed in the nest the bird 
endeavoura-tOuirighten away the intruder by hissing and spitting like 
a snake. 

It is interesting to note that the young bird in the juvenile 
plumage is greenish in colour on the back and ydlower underneath 
than the adult, a clear indication of tlie relationship between the 
two main types of Parus major and the fact that the Western birds 
must be considered the older and original type. 
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This Tit Appears to be double-brooded wherever found In the 
Himalayas the breeding season is from the 'end of March to July : 
while in the Peninsula the breeding season is more extended com- 
mencing in February and lasting until November, but it varies in 
different localities, and the majority everywhere lay before July4 

The nest is a large, shapeless mass of downy fur, cattle hair, 
feathers, and wool, with a foundation of grass roots and moss, the 
whole forming a soft pad with a saucer-like hollow for the eggs. 
The fur is often obtained from the droppings of camivorae. It is 
placed in a hole of some kind, whether in a wall, bank, tree or rock, 
and sometimes in the old nest hole of a woodpecker or barbet. On 
one occasion I found two nests built side by side touching under 
the coping-stone of a wall, with one and four eggs respectively, both 
apparently the property of the same bird. Similar cases have been 
reported of the Great and Blue Tits in England. Hume has recorded 
two instances in which the nest was built in the open on a branch of 
a tree, but this is very unusual. 

The normal clutch consists of four to six eggs. In shape they 
are a broad oval, somewhat elongated and pointed towards the small 
end, and have a faint gloss. In colour they are white, speckled, and 
spotted with reddish-brown and pale purplish, these markings often 
tending to coalesce into a zone round the broad end. 

They measure about 0.70 by 0.54 inches. 


THE GREEN-BACKED TIT. 

Parus monticolus Vigors, 

Description , — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. The whole head, 
neck, breast, and a broad line down the centre of the abdomen 
glossy black : a conspicuous white patch on the cheek and a fainter 
one on the nape; remainder of lower plumage deep yellow; back 
greenish-yellow ; rump slaty-blue ; wings mixed slaty-blue and black 
with two white bars; tail black and slaty-blue, edged and tipped 
with white. 

Iris brown ; bill black ; legs plumbeous-slate. 

Field Identification , — Himalayan form; the common Tit of all 
Himalayan hill stations. A typical Tit with white cheek patch, 
black head and breast and abdominal band ; distinguished from the 
Grey Tit by the brighter coloration, greenish back instead of grey, 
yellow under p^rts instead of greyish-white. 

Distrihition , — ^The Green-backed Tit is found throughout the 
Himalayas, and also further eastwards through Manipur, Chittagong 
and the Chin Hills to Yunnan and Formosa. It is divided into 
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races of which we are concerned only with the two Himalayan forms* 
jp, m, moHticahiS is found fiom Hazara to Western Nepal. In 
EajiEtem Nepal and Sikkim P, m* kpiAafum is distinguished by 
its deeper colour. Its normal breeding aone lies between 5000 
and 8000 feet, but a few may be mk with up to rococo and even 
IS, 000 feet; during the winter numbers descend to the foot hills 
below 4000 and a few even to the fringe of the plains beyond them. 
Apart from this seasonal altitudinal movement it is a residmt species. 

Habits^ etc . — This bird resembles other Tits in being a forest- 
loving bird though it wanders a good deal and may be found in any 
type of country in the hills, cultivation or scrub-covered hill^side. 
While properly speaking arboreal it freely descends to undergrowth 
and to the ground. It is occasionally found in 'small flocks and 
parties, but is mbre usually found singly or in pairs, and 'one or 
more of these birds will invariably be found attached to the mixed 
hunting parties of small birds which are such a familiar feature of 
the Himalayan forests. 

The food consists chiefly of insects in their various stages and 
also of fruits, and it is less of a seed eater and less omnivorous than 
the Grey Tit. 

Although without a proper song, this bird has a number of not 
unmusical calls, which are amongst the most penetrating and famtUar 
of the bird sounds in a Himalayan station. One note is described 
as a very loud four-syllable whistle which may be written H-H-tee4i^ 
the third syllable much prolonged. Its ordinary spring call at the 
commencement of the breeding season is a mewing whistle pheeaw 
or pawee^ while other calls may be syllabilised as peeweet or tweeniwee 
and nt-here and teacher. But it must be remembered that most of 
the Tit family have a variety of very similar calls, hard to distinguish 
from one another. This species is very fond of water, bathing 
regularly morning and evening. 

Nidification begins in the latter half of March and most clutches 
of eggs will be found in April, though fresh eggs may be still fqund 
until June; it is possible that some birds are double-brooded. 

The clutch consists normally of six to eight eggs, though some- 
times as few as four eggs are laid. 

The eggs are moderately broad ovals, some almost symmetrical, 
others slightly pointed at one end. In colour they are white, almost 
without gloss, spotted, blotched, and speckled with different shades 
of red and lurown ; the markings vary in quantity and intensity but 
tend to be most numerous towards the large end. The eggs of this 
species in a series will be found to be rather longer and more slaider 
and more richly marked than those of the Grey 'flu 

In size they average about ays by 0.52 inches. 
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THE CRESTED BLACK TIT. 

Lophophanes melanolophus (Vigors), 

lyescfiption . — Length 4 inches. Sexes alike. The whole head 
including a long pointed crest, neck and breast black, except for a 
large white patch on the sides of the face and another on the nape ; 
upper plumage iron-grey, the exposed parts of the wing and tail 
paler; two lines of rufous spots across the wing, and the inner 
flight feathers slightly tipped with white ; lower plumage from the 
breast downwards iron-grey; patches on the flanks and under the 
wings and tail chestnut. 

Iris brown; bill black ; legs dark bluish-grey. 

Field Purely West Himala3?an form, common 

at all hill stations. A sijnall dark Tit with 
an erect-pointed crest and conspicuous 
white patches on nape and sides of the 
face. Usually found in flocks and in 
hunting parties in forest. 

Distribution,— HhQ Crested Black Tit is 
found from Kohat and Chitral along the. 
Himalayas to Garhwal and Naini Tal. It 
breeds in a somewhat high zone between 
6000 and 12,000 feet but in winter descends 
also down to about 4000 feet, and even 
occasionally lower, though it never reaches 
the plains. It is very common about 
Gulmutg, the Galis, Dhaomsaia, Kuht 

Habits, etc , — This Tit is most markedly a forest bird and every 
variety of evergreen tree growth is frequented by it. It is always 
busy in the search for food, preferably high in some moss-grown oak 
or lordly pine, and the soft chee^kee note which forms a running 
accompaniment to all its activities will be heard long before its tiny 
owner is seen in the branches above one's head. Occasionally it 
feeds alone, but more usually two or three join together in a free- 
and-easy bond of companionship, while in winter these parties in 
turn join together in regular flocks numbering often as many as 
fifty birds. These flocks are frequently accompanied by Gold- 
crests, and in the area where this Tit occurs it is a leading sjpirjt 
in all the mixed hunting parties. 

It is as active and acrobatic in its movements as the Red-headed 
Tit, and both of these birds easily surpass the heavier Grey and 
Green-backed Tits in this respect. The Crested Black Tit is seldom 
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THE EED-HEADED TIT 

seen at rest, but when the first stirrings of the t^m his though 

towards a mate, he occasionally ceases from iht bunt for food 
betaking himself to some lofty twig he perches there and proclaims 
his ardour to the world with a loud clear call vmnt nud you^ 
want yaUf need you^ a ^ntiment that frequently finds an echo in the 
human heart below. There are a variety of other dieerfril call-notes j 
a fovourite song-call is ckak-chaMnk or kink^hajim and also a loud 
plaintive tyu-fyu slowly repeated. The song is a whirrbg, leeltng 
trill of the grasshopper type. 

The food consists chiefly of insects. 

7 'he breeding season commences in March and the majority of eggs 
are laid early in April, Nests, however, may ba found until June, 
and it is probable that there are sometimes two broods in the season. 

The nest is invariably built in a hole, either of a tree, rock, or 
wall, whether close to the ground or 30 feet up. In the hole a 
substantial foundation of moss obtained from adji^nt tree trunks 
is first collected so as to close in the cavity to a Suitable size ; on 
this is built the nest proper which consists of . a mass, large and 
shapeless or small and closely felted, of wool arid tor, occasionally 
mingled with a little vegetalple down and moss. 

The number of eggs is very variable from four to ten, but the 
usual clutch consists of six to eight eggs. 

The eggs are moderately broad ovals though somewhat longer in 
proportion than those of most Tits; the ground-colour is white with 
a faint gloss, blotched, spotted, and speckled with bright brownish- 
red, the markings often tending to form a dense coriflucnt cap or 
zone about the larger end of the egg. 

They measure about o.6i by 0.47 inches. 


THE RED-HEADED TIT. 

^Egithaliscus coNCiNNUs Gould. 

(Plate ii., Fig. 4.) 

Description. — Length including tail 4 inches. Sexes alike. 
Whole top of the head chestnut; sides of the head and a large 
round patch on the throat deep black ; a broad eyebrow, a broad 
moustachial streak, and the chin white; remainder of lower plumage 
ferruginous. Upper plumage and wings and tail bluish-grey, the 
concealed portions of the quill feathers dark brown, and the outer 
tail feathers tapped white. The tail is long and graduated. 

Iris pale yellow; bill black, gape fleshy j legs buffy-yellow. 

Field Identification . — A diminutive Himalayan species invariably 
found in Socks in trees and bushes except when breeding; very 
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$maU, with a Icaig tail atui most con^coous head markings of bright 
chestnut black and white ; no abdominal band. The flocks utter 
a low, harsh churriog note. 

Distrauiwm , — The Red-headed Tit extends from Chitral all 
through the Himalayas across the various ranges of Assam and 
Northern Burma into China. There are several races in the eastern 
portion of its range, but in India we are only concerned with two. 

c. iredaJH is found from Chitral eastwards to Sikkim, where 
it is replaced by the smaller and more deeply-coloured c, 
rubruapillus. The former breeds at elevations between 5000 and 
10,000 feet, and occurs in smaller numbers up to 12,000 feet; the 
latter however does not go much above 7000 feet A resident species. 

Habits^ eU . — ^This Tit is purely a hill species, and in the main 
occafues a middle zone intermediate between the foot hills and the 
higher ranges. It is more strictly sedentary than most of the other 
memb^ of the family, only an occasional party descending in 
winter a thousand feet or so lower than the normal zone. It never 
visits , the ground, but is equally at home in the branches of high 
tree^^' in thick forest or amongst the indigo and berberis bushes of 
c^h grass-clad hill-sides. 

The leading characteristic of this species is its fussy sociability. 
Throughout the year it is found in small flocks, and though while 
actually breeding individual pairs leave the company of thdr fellows, 
flocks may be met with throughout the breeding season, consisting 
either of late breeders who have not yet settled their domestic 
arrangements, or early family parties of young birds strong on the 
wing. As they feed they utter incessantly a soft gentle UJkecb or a 
harsh trree, both notes alternating. And even their own society is 
not sufficient for these sociable little birds ; the parties attach them- 
selves to the mixed bands of Creepers, Willow-Wrens, Flycatchers, 
and other species of Tit which wander through the hill forests, 
suddenly filling with busy activity a glen or group of trees that a 
moment before was empty of bird life. In these hunting parties 
the Red-headed Tit takes a leading and conspicuous share ; ’ it 
is very active and very fussy, and at the least excitement its harsh 
churring note of defiance and of warning is uttered and taken up by a 
dozen throats ; while its acrobatic feats surpass those of all the other 
species, except perhaps the Crested Black Tit It investigates every 
leaf and twig, now circlmg adroitly round its perch, now hanging 
upside down— any angle, any position, all are the same to it — 
inaction only is abhorrent to it. The parties are strangely trusting ; 
one has only to stand still and the little gymnasts will climb and 
shatter in a bush a yard away, feeding with no apparent recognition 
of the stranger at their gates; then a sudden movement on his part 
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ear a note of warning from a bird and the flock will vanish as quickly 
as it came, like a little flight of arrows sped in relays by a fairy archer 
through the bushes. They’seldom venture into the open, arid then 
only for short flights between two clumps of trees. The flight is 
weak and practically never sustained for more than a few ya^s at 
a time, though when disturbed from the nest this bird can fly 
downhill as fast as any warbler for a short distance. The food 
consists almost entirely of insects in their various stages,, but smaih 
seeds and fruits are also probably eaten. 

The breeding season commences about the beginning of March 
and continues throughout April and May. The nest is plabed in a 
variety of situations ranging from a tangle of matted grass near the 
ground to the bough of a deodar 40 feet up. But the majority will 
be found in stunted hill-oaks and bushes within easy reach, though 
seldom conspicuous. The nests are most beautifal structures, very 
closely resembling and recalling the familiar ** bottle^ nests of the 
Long-tailed Tit in England. They are large, ups^ht, ^-shaped 
structures of moss and lichen, studded and bound together with 
cotton-down, cobwebs and similar substances, some 4^ inches in 
height and si iiichcs in diamet^, with a small entrance high on 
one side. Tte walls are thick and closely woven, and there m a 
^dense lining of feathers mixed sometimes with seed down, the 
whole forming as cosy a home as it is possible to imagine. 

The c^gs vary in number from three to eight, but the usual clutch 
consbts of five or six. 

The dny eggs are broad ovals, sometimes almost globular, and 
sometimes somewhat pointed at one end. In colour they are 
pinkish or creamy white, almc^t without gloss, and round the 
broad end there is a conspicuous zone of minute reddish and 
purple spots almost confluent and clouding into one another. 

They measure about 0.56 by 0.45 inches. 


THE CHESTNUT-BELLIED NUTHATCH. 

SiTTA CASTANEXVENTRis Franklin. 

DtscripHon. — I.ength 5 inches. Male-upper plumage slaty-blue, 
lower plumage uniform dark chestnut-bay, except for the following 
markings: a black streak through the eye from the nostril to the 
shoulder; a white patch from the chin below the eye to the ear 
coverts; middle tail feathers ashy-blue, the next two black, with 
ashy-blue tips and edges, the remainder black vdtb white markings ; 
und^ tail coverts mixed chestnut and ashy ; under surface of the 
wings black .jrith a white patch only visible from below. 
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Female— under parts paler chestnut, and the white face markings 
Im clearly deSned. 

Iris dark brown ; bill black, slaty*grey at base ; legs dark greenish- 
plumbeous. 

The hind toe is greatly developed and the inner front toe dwarfed. 
The beak is Ic^g, stout and pointed. 

small bird, slaty-blue above, chestnut 
below, with a heavy pointed beak. Purely arboreal, running like a 
mouse about the bark and twigs of trees, frequently upsidedown. 

Distribution , — The Chestnut-bellied Nuthatch has a somewhat 
wide distribution throughout India, Assam and Burma to Siam. 
It is divided into races, of which we are concerned with two. The 



Fig. 5.— Cbestnut-bellicd Nuthatch. (J nat. size.) 


typical race inhabits the plains of India from Ferozepore, Ambala, 
and Khandesh on the west to Calcutta on the east. Southwards it 
extends to the Wynaad. The Himalayan race {S, c, dnnamoventris\ 
which differs slightly in tint of coloration and has white in the lower 
tail coverts, is found from Murree to Eastern Assam, Manipur and 
Chittagong. A resident species. 

Habits^ etc , — The habits of thb species are typical of all the 
Nuthatches. They share with Woodpeckers and Tree Creepers 
the ability to climb about the trunks and branches of trees in 
order to search the crevices of the batk fot the insects and larw 

'One sxxen^ions oI most insect-feeding 
bijrfs; but the Nuthatches are by far the most skilful climbers of 
the three classes; they do not need the support of their tails against 
the bark, and they are. infinitely more agile and lively in conmiuman^ 
abte to dimb m any direction— upward, downwards, upskMown or 
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$i4eway8, and they are also able to perch on twigs in the normal 
passerine manner* They are very restless and bard-working. This 
species is purely arboreal and is found singly or in parties, often 
in company with mixed hunting parties, and keeps largely to the 
tops of the highest or oldest trees; it is more often heard than 
seen, as in addition to its sharp note the sound of hammering on 
bark and on seeds and nuts, as it breaV^s into their kernCln, 
betrays its whereabouts. 

The main breeding season of the Himalayan race is in April and 
May, and of the Plains race in Febpiary and March. Both races 
nest in holes and hollows of tre^, and the hill bird also uses holes 
in walls. A Nuthatches nest may always be recognised by the habit 
of modifying the entrance and sides of the hole with mud-day plaster 
work to adapt it to the needs of the bird, such plaster work sometimeE 
being of Considerable extent. In holes of trees the nest is usually 
scanty, consisting largely of flaky material like slips of bark or the 
seed cases- of trees, but in the case of nests built in holes in walls .the 
nest is a much more substantial affair including a moss foundation 
knd a lining of fur. The nest site is often dose to the ground, and 
even when robbed is frequently repaired and used again immediately. 

The clutch varies from two to six eggs. The eggs greatly resemble 
those of Tits ; they are regular broad ovals, fragile and fine in texture 
with very little gloss. The ground-colour is pure white and the 
markings consists of small spots and speckles of brick-red and reddish- 
lilac. 

In size they average about 0.70 by 0.55 inches. 

The word Nuthatch is believed to be a corruption of an older 
name Nuthack. 


THE WHITE^THROATED LAUGHING-THRUSH. 

GaRRULAX Ar^BOGULARlS (Gould). 

(Pl»te iv., Fig. I.) 

Description . — Length 12 inches. Sexes alike* Upper plumage 
greyish olive-brown, the forehead fulvous, and a black mark in front 
and below the eye; throat and Upper breast pure white, sharply 
defined and bordered broadly with the colour of the upper parts 
which giadually shades off into the bright rufous of the ttit of the 
lower ^umage; four outer pahs of tail feathers broadly tVppod with 
white. 

The tail is rounded and Aill 

Irk bluish-grey; bill homy-black; mouth yeJIfkr; legs sbty- 
plumbeous. ^ 
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Fitld Id€nUPation.—lX\m2^B^|zxi form. Medium-sized olive-gre^ 
bird with rufous belly, and conspicuous shining white throat patch. 
Found in noisy parties in heavy jungle; presence first revealed by a 
curious hissing note. 

Distribution . — Throughout the Himalayas from Hazara to 
Sikkim, and in South-west China. The Himalayan birds are 
divided into two races. C. a. whistleri is the better known form 
and extends from the Hazara country to about Eastern Nepal, being 
particularly common at Mussoori and less so about Simla and Naini 
Tal. The typical form is more brightly coloured with more rufous 
in the plumage and is slightly smaller. It is found in Nepal and 
Sikkim and in North Cachar. Both forms are birds of middle eleva- 
tions, occurring from about 5000 to 9000 feet. A resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — This laig;e Laughing-Thrush is a very sedentary 
species and does not move much from its chosen haunts, which 
consist of heavy forest in the deeper and more secluded ravines. 
In such places it lives in large parties which do not entirely break 
up even in the breeding season. They feed a good deal on the 
ground, turning up the dead leaves in search of ipsects, but they are 
perhaps more often seen up in the trees, searching the crevices of 
the bark and tearing off the lumps of moss which grow on most of 
the older trees in the areas that they frequent. 

While thus feeding they keep up a low murmuring note, teh^ 
teh^ irresistibly reminiscent of a flock of Tits, though of course 
louder. At the least provocation this is changed into a discordant 
concert of noisy, screaming, hissing and chattering, some of their 
calls being of a peculiarly eerie timbre and suited to the gloomy 
surroundings in which they are uttered. In fact there is something 
peculiarly ghostly about these birds, as a flock of them move about 
in the shady recesses of the forest, their white gorgets shining 
conspicuously as erratically moving spots of light and their weird 
voices breaking in upon the silence. Though not particularly shy 
they soon vanish if disturbed, slipping away one by one up the trees 
from branch to branch, and so on up the hill-side with some rapidity. 

The breeding season lasts from the beginning of April to the 
end of June, some birds nesting until August. The nest is a large 
wide cup, not as a rule very deep, and is built of coarse grass, 
creepers, .dead leaves, moss, and roots, with usually a lining of fern 
and moss roots. They are placed in bushes or small trees, usually 
about 3 to 10 feet from the ground, and they are generally placed 
at the end of a bough or between two or three upright shoots on 
low, horizontal branches. 

The clutch varies from -two to four eggs, but the normal number 
is three. 
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The eggs are lang and fairly pointed ovals with a hi^ gloss. 
They vary from a deep dull blue to a deep intense greenish-blue, 
and are darker than the eggs of all other Babblers and Laughing- 
Thrushes. They are without markings. 

In size they average about 1.22 by 0.83 inches. 


THE RED-HEADED LAUGHING-THRUSH. 

Trochalopteron erythrocephalum (Vigors), 

Description , — Length 1 1 inches. Sexes alike. Upper surface of 
head chestnut; sides of head and throat black, mixed below and 
behind the eye with chestnut; lower plumage pale fulvous, lightly 
scaled with black on the throat and breast; upper plumage olive 
brown scaled with black about the shoulders ; rump slaty-grey ; wings 
and tail ashy, the feathers brightly edged with golden olive-yellow; 
a bright ferruginous bar across the wing and behind it a patch 
of golden-red. 

Iris pale brown ; bill black ; legs pale brown. 

The tail is rather long and full. 

Field Himalaya^ form. Dull looking, with a 

very dark head and breast. Very shy, found in thick undergrowth 
in parties which utter a peculiar murmuring note. 

Distribution , — This fine Laughing-Thrush is widely distributed 
along the Himalayas and in the various mountain ranges which 
extend from them down to the south of Tennasserim. It is divided 
into a number of geographical races, which in several cases, are very 
distinct. Two of these concern us. The typical race is common 
in the Western Himalayas from Chamba on the west into Nepal. 
It breeds from about 6000 to 9000 feet, and in winter wwks down- 
hill to about 4000 feet. Eastwards of Nepal to the Daphla and 
Miri Hills in Assam it is replaced by T, e, nigrimentum, in which 
the ear coverts are black with pinkish-white edges; this race is 
found at similar elevations to the other. Apart from altitudinal 
movements both birds are residents. 

HabifSy etc , — ^^fhe Red-headed Laughing-Thrush is a very 
common bird in well-forested, shady ravines where there is plenty 
of undergrowth. It is, however, very shy and secretive and is 
therefore little known to the majority of people, though once its 
various notes have been learnt evidence of its abundance is 
surprising. In the breeding season a loud, clear, double whistle, 
pheeou-pheeou^ a familiar sound in all the thicker forests, is its 
ordinary call. This is easily imitated and the bird readily called 
up. This ceases in winter, but the presence of a party in the 
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undergrowth is revealed as one passes along a path by a soft 
murmur^ curious but distinctly pleasant. If a nest is examined the 
pair that own it work backwards and forwards in the bushes a few 
yards away but always evading observation, and as they fuss and 
flirt their long tails, bowing, bobbing, jerking from side to side, now 
on one bough, now on another, they keep up an incessant squeaky 
murmuring, ckkkj^-cree-cree-cree-creey or a harsh, low chatter, queer-que^ 
quecr-quee^ vea-y difficult to describe. Rarely the birds come out 
into the open, but when they do so it is only to flutter and skim 
back into the nearest cover at the slightest excuse. 

The breeding season is extended from May to August The 
nesl is a large massive cup composed largely of dead leaves bound 
round with grass and bents, fine twigs and long st ips of fibrous 
bark till a very solid wall has been made; moss and maidenhair 
enter also in the construction and the egg cavity is lined with fine 
grass and fine roots. 

The clutch usually consists of three eggs. These are very long 
ovals, fine and compact in texture with a slight gloss. The ground- 
colour is delicate, pale greenish-blue, with a few spots, streaks, and 
blotches of brownish-red, mostly towards the broad end. 

The eggs measure about r.2 by 0.82 inches. 


THE VARIEGATED LAUGHING-THRUSH. 

Trochalopteron variegatum (Vigors). 

(Plate Hi., Fig. i.) 

Description . — Length 11 inches. Sexes alike. Forehead at base 
of beak fulvous shading into the ashy olive-brown of the whole upper 
plumage ; sides of the face black, broken with a certain amount of 
white behind the eye; chin and throat fulvous with a black mark 
down the centre ; lower plumage similar to the upper but paler and 
gradually changing into bright tawny-buff posteriorly. Wings brightly 
variegated with black, white and grey, and bright golden-yellow or red. 

Tail rather long and full ; the middle four pairs of tail feathers 
black for three quarters of their length, then ashy-grey or ashy-yellow 
and tipped with white ; the other feathers ashy on the inner webs, 
golden or reddish-yellow on the outer and tipped with white. 

Iris sage green ; bill black ; legs fmle fleshy-brown, claws dusky. 

Field IdentificcMoiu — Himalayan form, found in forest areas; a 
dull-coloured bird, chiefly conspicuous for black and white markings 
on the face. Shy and elusive, but rather noisy ; generally in parties. 

Distribution . — ^The Variegated Laughing-Thrush is found on the 
Sainana and in the Himalayas from Chitral and Gilgit to Nepal It 
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is divided into two races! The meeting grotmd of these two races is 
about Chamba and Bharamsala. In the eastern and typical race, 
common in the Simla Hills, the outer webs of the wing and tall 
feathers are very variable in colour ranging from bright golden-yellow 
to crimson. In the western form, 71 v. sifnik^ which is very common 
in the Galis and about Murree, these outer webs are pure French 
grey and do not vary. This is a forest-loving bird, of high elevations, 
breeding in a zone between dooo and 11,000 feet; it is not a 
migrant, but in winter the majority move somewhat downhill and 
may then be found at any height from 4000 feet upwards. 

Habits^ etc . — Steep hill-sides covered with dense undergrowth 
are the haunts of this bird, and preferably those slopes where the 
undergrowth is further shaded and rendered secluded by the presence 
of large trees. In such situations the Variegated l^ughing-Thrush 
is found in small parties or even in flocks numbering about twenty 
individuals, whose presence is betrayed by their noisy behaviour. 
The call-note of the species is a loud clear whistle pitt-we-weer, 
frequently repeated and ascending in scale, but in addition to this 
it has a variety of squeaky notes in a chattering slightly querulous 
tone ; a curious sort of drumming note is also occasionally uttered. 

The ordinary demeanour of the bird is fairly bold, but as soon as 
it has reason to suspect the presence of danger it becomes very shy 
and active, skulking in the thickest of the undergrowth, or hopping 
rapidly and silently up the branches of some tree, from the top of 
which it plunges into further cover. It appears to visit the ground 
but seldom, though often in the undergrowth close to it. In Lahul 
where cover is scarce, the western form simik which occurs there 
is found in the willow groves taking shelter in the thick-pollarded 
heads of the trees. The food consists both of fruits and benies 
and of insects. 

The breeding season lasts from April to July, most eggs being 
laid in May and June. The nest is a large, massive and rather deep 
cup composed of coarse grass, dry stems and fibres, mixed with a 
few dry leaves ; it is lined with fine grass, roots, or pine needles. It 
is placed in bush undergrowth or more usually up in some tree, 
preferably a fir, often at a considerably height from the ground. 
Both sexes incubate the eggs. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs, occasionally five being 
laid; in shape they are rather long ovals, with a fine texture and 
slight gloss. The ground-colour is a pale rather dingy greenish- 
blue, and the markings consist of blotches, spots and freckles of 
liver-red and various shades of brown and purple; the markings 
are generally collected towards the larger end. 

They measure about i.n by 0.78 inches. 
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THE NILGIRI LAUGHING-THRUSR 

Trochalopteron CACHiNNANs (Jcrdon), 

Dacriptim . — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike. A broad white line 
over the eye, bordered above by a narrow black line and below by a 
black line through the eye : forehead and chin also black ; whole 
upper plumage, wings and tail olive-brown, the crown narrowly 
scaled with black, and the back of the head suffused with ashy; 
whole under surface bright rufous, duller on the flanks and 
posteriorly. 

Iris red ; bill and legs black. 

JPield IdentiJication.--Oh\y in Nilgiris ; a dully-coloured bird, olive- 
brown above rufous below, with black and white markings on the 
face; noisy and shy, in parties in heavy undergrowth. 

Distribution . — Confined to the Nilgiris at elevations over 
4500 feet. A resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — This Laughing-Thrush is extremely common in the 
Nilgiris at all the higher elevations, as for instance at Coonoor and 
Kolagherry. It is found, like most of the genus, in' parties which live 
in dense undergrowth and spend a large portion of their time on the 
ground searching for insects and fallen berries. It is particularly 
partial to the berries of the Brazil or Peruvian cherry, which has 
been introduced in the Nilgiris in recent times. This bird merits 
more than most of the family the title of Laughing-Thrush ; there 
is something peculiarly human about the tones of its voice, and 
its call is certainly a laugh — a most “maniacal laugh “ according 
to Hume. In demeanour the bird is very shy and evades observation. 

The breeding season lasts from February to June. 

The nest is a deep cup composed of fine twigs, moss, grass, dead 
leaves, and similar substances, and it is lined with moss roots, fibres, 
fine grass, wool, and fur. It is placed in the fork of a bush or tree 
at any height from the ground up to about 1 2 feet. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. They are moderately 
broad ovals, somewhat pointed towards the small end, and of fine 
texture with a slight gloss. The ground-colour is a delicate pale blue 
which is speckled and blotched, rather sparingly, with reddish- or 
pinkish-brown, a few eggs having also blackish-brown spots and hair- 
lines, often rather cloudy at the edges. 

The egg measures about i.o by 0.75 inches. 
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THE STREAKED LAUGHING-THRUSH. 

TrOCHALOPTERON LINEATUM (VigOls). 

(Plate iii., Fig. 5.) 

Description. — Length 8 inches. Sexes alike. Hoary - grcy> 
more or less streaked throughout with reddish-brown, the shafts of 
the feathers being particularly conspicuous ; ear-coverts, wings and 
tail blight reddish-brown, the tail with obsolete rayed markings, 
and each feather tipped with greyish-white, defined interiorly by a 
black line. 

Iris brown; bill dusky, base of lower mandible steely-horn; 
feet fleshy-brown, claws livid-horny. 

Field Identification. — Farriiliar garden bird in the Himalayas; a 
smallish bird with a broad floppy tail, grey and chestnut in colour, 
appearing dark brown at any distance; skulks like a rat among.st 
low bush growth ; movements jerky ; utters a variety of squeaky 
notes. 

Distribution. — The Streaked Laughing-Thrush is found from the 
mountains of North Baluchistan to Chitral and Gilgit and thence 
along the whole of the Himalayas to Bhutan. Within this range it 
jhas been divided into five geographical races. Starting from the 
west, the Baluchistan bird, common at Ziarat, is known as T. L 
ziaratensis. In Gilgit, Chitral and Northern Kashmir the race is 
termed 71 /. gilgit^ and this in turn gives place in Southern Kashmir 
to the typical race T. /. lineatum^ which extends through the Punjab 
Himalayas to Garhwal and Kumaon. The Nepal and Sikkim birds 
arc knowm as T. /. seiafer^ while the Bhutan bird has been separated 
as T. i. imbricatum. These races merely differ amongst themselves 
in degree of coloration both of the feathers and of their shafts. A 
resident species. 

ffalnts, etc. — This familiar bird breeds throughout the hill ranges 
that it inhabits between about 5000 and 10,000 feet, occasionally 
ascending even a little higher. While not a migrant in any sense of 
the word, it tends to drift downhill during the winter months and then 
may be met with down to about 3000 feet and sometimes lower, as 
at Kohat. It may be described as a bird of the undergrowth, and 
provided that it has tangles of rank grass, thick bushes, or rocks 
combined W'ith herbage in which to thread its secretive way, it is 
indifferent whether these are situated on open hill-sides or in the 
midst of heavy forest. 

About the hill stations of the Western Himalayas, from the 
Galis and Kashmir across to Naini Tal and Almora, it is one of 
the most familiar of the statioh birds, living in the gar^^ns and 
attracting attention by its chattering antics, and along the forest 
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roads coming to: notice by shuffling across the roads and up the 
hank sides in front of passers by ; in Lahui it even intrudes into 
the courtyards of houses' Further east it is much scarcer, and on 
its status there would not merit inclusion in this work. 

This dulhcoloured I-aughing-Thrush lives both in pairs and in 
small parties of four or five individuals. The greater part of its life 
is lived. w'ithin a height of 5 or 6 feet from the ground and it is 
practically never away from thick cover. It shuffles freely about on 
the ground after the manner of a large Hedge-Sparrow, working 
amongst the undergrowth and climbing up into the bushes; 
occasionally it is inspired with ambition and climbs from the bushes 
into thick and handy trees ; but so ingrained is its parasitic devotion 
to Mother Earth tiiat if it desires to proceed from one tree to 
another it will not fly across the open, parachuting on open wings to 
its foot like other Laughing-Thrushes ; but it hastily drops from the 
first tree to the ground and thence works “ in rushes, taking cover ” 
to the base of the second tree and climbis it afresh. A party moving 
along or up and down the hill-side has the same tactics ; one by one 
the individuals composing it “dribble” from cover to cover, now 
hopping rapidly along the ground for a yard or two, then feebly 
fluttering for another stretch. An extended flight must be virtually 
unknown to the bird. Yet with all these skulking ways and excess 
of caution it is in no sense shy until molested, and one may pass 
along a hill-palh a yard or two away from this bird sitting on t^ 
hiil-side and it will not bother to leave. In a bush it dips and 
bows, turning this way and that, and incessantly flirting the heavy 
tail, as it utters a series uf harsh squeaky notes chiUhit'Chitrr^ chU<kit-^ 
chitrry ckicker-chicker or witii-kitti-cret^ or a soft murmuring churring 
note errer-n 

The call-note is a loud, clear whistle pitt-wee-are or Htty-titty-we- 
an much like that of other I^ughing-Thrusbes. This miscellaneous 
assortment of chattering squeaks together with the rustling of leaves 
usually indicate the presence of a party in cover where they are quite 
invisible; and these are amongst the most familiar bird sounds of 
the Western hill stations. The food is the usual mixture of insects, 
seeds, and small fruits common to most of the family. 

The breeding season is very extended, and the bird is probably 
double -brooded. Eggs have been taken in every month from 
March to September, but most nests will be found in May and 
June* On the nest the bird sits very close, almost allowing itself 
to be caught. 

The nest is a large, solid structure of dry grass, stems of 
h^baceous plants, fibrous shreds of bark, dead leaves, and similar 
materials. It is irearly circular, with a deep cup-like cavity in the 
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centre, and this is neatly lined with fine grass roots, pine needles or 
fine grass. It is always well concealed, and is placed in a thick 
branch of a tree, preferably perhaps a deodar, in a thick bush, or 
in heavy herbage on a steep bank ; but it is very seldom higher than 
S or 6 feet from the ground and usually lower than that. On one 
occasion in Simla I found a nest owing to the strange choice of the 
birds in lining material. There was a coir doormat at the dining- 
room door leading into the verandah ; and as we sat at lunch the 
birds kept coming and tearing fibres out of the mat in spite of the 
fact that the servants waiting on us were continuously passing 
backwards and forwards through the door. 

Two to four eggs are laid, but the normal clutch consists of three 

eggs. 

The eggs are regular and moderately broad ovals, with a slight 
gloss and a very smooth satiny texture. In colour they are a 
perfectly spotless, delicate, pale greenish-blue, of the tint usually 
known as Hedge-Sparrow blue.” 

In size they average about x.oo by 0.73 inches. 

The nests of this species are often selected for the eggs of the 
Pied Crested Cuckpo (Clamator jacobims) and the Indian Cuckoo 
(Cttculus microptems). 


THE JUNGLE BABBLER. 

Turdoidks terricolor (Hodgson), 

Description . — Length 10 inches. Sexes alike. The whole upper 
plumage dirty earth-brown marked with paler and darker tints of 
the same, tail broad and full, slightly tipped with white, and faintly 
croiiS rayed ; lower plumage paler, mixed Mvous and ashy. 

Iris pale yellowish-white; bill flesh-coloured, gape yellowish; 
feet fleshy-white or yellowish-white. 

Field Identification . — Found in noisy squeaking parties, usually 
on or close to the ground; a moderate-sized dirty-looking brown 
bird with a pale yellowish eye and a broad longish tail ; all plumage 
very loose and untidy. One of the best known birds of India. 

Dhtribution . — ^The Jungle Babbler is found throughout the whole 
of the Peninsula of India from the Salt Range and Kohat in the 
north-west along the foot of the Himalayas to about the boundary 
of Assam in the north-east. It is divided into three races. 

T. t sindianns is a particularly pale race found in the Punjab and 
Sind down to Mount Aboo. The typical race is found tfaroughota 
the rest of Northern India, down to a line roughly from Bombay to 
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Orissa. South of this line the darkest race, 7 ! A malaharkus^ is 
found. A strictly resident species. 

The common Bab))lcr of Bombay {Turdnides^somervillet) with a 
rufous tail must not be confused with this species. 

Habits^ In the Jungle Babbler we have lone of the few 

Indian birds which possesses a recognised popular name in both 

English and Hindustani, in both cases due to the social habits of 
the species. 'Fhe vernacular name is “Sathhhai,” the Seven Brethren, 
while in English for some reason (possibly their loquacity), the birds 
change their gender and liecome the “Seven Sisters.” It is often 
wrongly assumed in consequence that the parties always consist of 
seven birds \ but “ sath ” is only a reflection of the phrase “ panch 

sath” (5 or 7), an approximate phrase like “half a dozen.” 

This bird is found throughout the plains and the lower hill-ranges 
up to about 5000 feet, but it is usually scarce both in thick forest 
and in wet marshy country. In the more desert portions of Sind 
and Rajputana it does not occur. With thCvse exceptions it is found 
in all types of country, and apparently having a decided preference 
for the neighbourhood of man it is a common bird in gardens both 
in towns and out in the mofussil 

As indicated above, the Jungle Babljler is an eminently gregarious 
species, even to the extent that the parties in which it goes about do 
not break up in the breeding season. A sitting bird has only to be 
disturbed from its nest and the outcry that it invariably makes at 
once brings to the spot the other members of its clan. For in sorrow 
and in joy these Babblei s are not divided ; nor are tliey quiet. 
Although trees are a necessity for them, for when disturbed they 
immediately fly up into the branches, they feed for the most part on 
the ground turning over dead leaves with incessant industry, all the 
while moving with a clumsy, hopping gait. As they do so they keep 
up a muttered concert of low remarks which at the slightest excite- 
ment break into a chorus of noisy, squeaking calls that aptly express 
their hysterical temperaments. Vet they are brave birds also, and 
at once rally to the support of any one of their number that is in 
difficulties, attacking his assailant. Although not in this respect 
quite as strong as the Large Grey Babbler (Ar<[}'a makolmi) they 
generally succeed in rescuing any of their party that falls into the 
clutches of the smaller hawks, who indeed treat them with respect. 
The captured bird grasps the assailant with its big, strong feet, and 
the remainder of the party fall on the latter pell-mell in a noisy, 
struggling mass till he is generally glad to let go his promised meal 
and decamp with the best grace possible. The flight is clumsy and 
ill-sustained, this species having the family habit of flying one by one 
for short distances from cover to cover. 
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*nie breeding season commences at the end of March and 
continues into September, so that probably two broods are often 
reared. The majority of nests, however, contain fresh eggs in the 
first week after the setting-in of the rains, which varies according to 
locality and season from the ist June to the 15th July. 

The nest is built in thick bushes or small trees at almost any 
height from the ground, though most will be found 4 to 10 feet up. 
Thorn trees are commonly selected, and the nest is usually not 
particularly well concealed. It is a fairly deep cup, sometimes 
small and compact, but more usually rather loosely put together, of 
grass stems and roots. The lining consists of finer roots and 
occasionally of horse hair. 

The full clutch consists of three or four eggs. 

The eggs are usually rather broad ovals, somewhat compressed 
at one end, of fine smooth texture with a high gloss. The colour is 
“ Hedge-Sparrow blue, varying from a pale shade to a deep intense 
colour in different eggs. There are no markings. 

The egg measures about i.oi by 0.78 inches. 

^ This bird is a favourite foster-parent for the Pied Crested Cuckoo 
(Clamator jacobinus) and the Common Hawk-Cuckoo {Hiirococcyx 
i>ariu&\ and it is difficult to distinguish between the ^gs of host 
and parasite, so close is the resemblance. 


THE WHITE-HEADED BABBLER, 

Turdoides striatus (Swainson). 

Ekscription . — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike. Upper surface of 
head and neck dingy greyish-white; upper plumage ashy-brown, 
streaked on the back with black and white, terminal half of the 
broad full tail dark brown tipped with white; innermost flight 
feathers and tail cross-rayed with blackish ; sides of the head dark 
brown; chin, throat, and breast ashy, the centres of the feathers 
blackish; remainder of lower plumage brown, fulvous down the 
centre of the abdomen. 

Irb creamy-white ; bill, eyepatch, and legs dead white with a 
yellowish tinge. 

Field Identification . — Very similar in habits to the Jungle 
Babbler, but recognisable by its whitish head and dark brown patch 
behind and below the eye. 

Distribution . — This species of Babbler is confined to Southern 
India, south of a line drawn through Ellore^' Secundarabad and 
Belgaum, and Ceylon, The Indian birds are kiidwn as poUoh 
pkeamus^ while the typical race from Ceylon differl in h^ing the 

c 
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head cpncolordusi with the back and the streaks on the back less 
well defined, and there is some doubt as to which race the birds of 
extreme Southern India should be attributed. It is a strictly 
resident species. 

Habits^ -The White-headed Babbler is a plains species, and 
only ascends the various hill ranges up to a height of about 
2000 feet. It is the common babbler of Madras, and in habits is 
very similar to the Jungle Babbler, going about in noisy, excitable 
parties that feed on the ground and fly up into the trees when 
disturbed. They hop and climb up the larger branches of the tree 
to the top, and then fly off to the next tree singly in extended file, 
with slow and laborious flight, a few rapid strokes of the short round 
wings alternating with gliding on outstretched pinions. The alarm 
forgotten, one bird drops again to the ground, followed in succession 
by the others of the flock, and once more they ate busy turning 
over the leaves. 

The call is a loud sibilant or whispering sort of chatter. 

The breeding season is somewhat extended and odd nests may 
be found almost any time in the year; but in the main the bird 
appears to be double-brooded, laying from April to June and again 
from September to November. The nest is the usual large, loosely- 
constructed cup of the genus, built of roots, fine twigs, and grass 
stems, and is built at no great height from the ground in shrubs and 
bushes, those of a thorny nature being preferred. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs; they are fairly regufir 
ovals, fine and hard in texture and exceedingly glossy. In colour 
they are of a deep unmarked greenish-blue. 

In size they average about 0.99 by 0.75 inches. 


THE COMMON BABBLER. 

Argya caudata (Dumeril). 

(Plate I'ii., Fig. 4.) 

Description . — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike. Whole upper 
plumage pale fulvous-brown, each feather streaked with dark 
brown; quills brown, lighter on the outer webs; tail long, graduated 
and olive-brown, cross-rayed, and the shafts very dark; chin and 
throat fulvous-white; lower plumage pale fulvous, albescent on the 
abdomen, and .the sides of the breast faintly striated. 

Iris yellow-Uown ; bill light brown, base of lower mandible 
yellow; legs olive-yellow, claw^s dusky. 

Reid IdentificaHon . — A smallish bird, brown with dark streakings 
on the upper surface, and fulvous and whitish below; tail elongated 
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ai^d graduated. In fligfit looks singularly like a miniature Hen 
Pheasant Lives in parties in every type of opert ground with 
bushes or grass dumps ; one of the commonest birds of Northern 
India. 

VistribuHon.-^^ht Common Babbler extends from AfghanistaUi 
Baluchistan, and South-east Persia right through India, from the 
outer fringe of the Himalayas east to Eastern Bengal and south 
to the Palni Hills* With this wide range it has been divided into 
three races. The large and pale form from Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
and South-east Persia is known as A. c. huttoni ; a dark form with 
heavy streaking on the upper surface and brightly rufous under parts 
named by Hume A, c, ecHpes^ inhabits the plateau from Rawal Findi 
and the Salt Range to Peshawar; and the rest of the range is 
inhabited by the typical form. 

This species does not occur higher than 4000 feet in the outer 
Himalayas and it avoids the higher elevations in all the continental 
hill ranges. A strictly resident species. 

Habits^ etc. — This bird avoids swampy ground, where it is 
replaced throughout Northern India by an allied form the Striated 
Babbler (Ar^ya ear/it) ; it also dislikes heavy forest and bill areas 
except those low elevations within easy reach of their bases. It is 
essentially a bird of open country, and in Northern India is one of 
the most common and familiar of species found everywhere alike* 
in cultivation and in gardens, amongst waste rocky ravines studded 
with bushes, and in the desolate semi-desert areas ; ground cover is 
the only factor that it insists upon, for it is somewhat of a skulker 
and prefers the neighbourhood of the ground, seldom mounting into 
trees or venturing right out into the open. It particularly favours 
those wide open plains where patches of cultivation shaded with 
occasional tamarisk and kikur trees alternate with stretches of waste 
ground on which clumps of sarpat grass and bushes of ^he uck 
and the wild caper ring their monotonous changes. 

This Babbler lives in small parties of six or eight individuals, 
and such parties may be met with throughout the year, even in the 
breeding season. They feed mostly on the ground, hopping rapidly 
about with a bouncing gait, and their long tails tricing, and at 
the slightest alarm they take refuge in the bushes or grass near 
whose shelter they have been feeding ; when leaving one patch of 
cover for another they fly off singly, one after another, with a weak 
parachuting flight, the wings extended* and the tail partly spread, 
looking for all the world like a number of miniature Hen Pheasants 
breaking cover. As they fly they utter a low undertoned warbling 
whistle, first one bird and then another in a sort of rippling chorus. , 

The food consists chiefly of insects* 
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The breeding season is very extended, and nests have been 
found in every month of the year; but the majority will be found 
from March until May and again from July to September, as the 
species is double-brooded. The nest is a neat and compact cup, 
rather large for the size of the bird. There is usually a deep outer 
foundation of fine thorny twigs, coarse roots, bents, grass stems, and 
similar materials, while the actual cup is composed of finer grass 
stems and roots, often lined with a few hairs or fine mimosa leaves. 
It is usually built fairly close to the ground at a height of about 
3 feet, in a thick bush or a clump of grass, and is generally well 
concealed. But a few may be found in higher and more open 
situations, as for instance 8 feet from the ground in a fork of a 
kikur tree. 

The usual clutch consists of three or four eggs, but occasionally 
only two are laid. 

The eggs are a moderately elongated oval, slightly compressed 
towards one end. They are glossy, often brilliantly so, and of a 
delicate pure spotless somewhat pale blue. There is very little 
variation in the colgur of these eggs. 

They measure about 0.85 by 0.63 inches. 

This Babbler is frequently selected as a foster-parent by the 
Pied Crested Cuckoo {Clamator jacobinus). 


THE LARGE GREY BABBLER. 

Argya MALCOLMi (Sykes). 

Dcicripiion , — Length ii inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
dull brown, the feathers of the upper back with dark centres ; forehead 
ashy-grey with fine white shaft-stripes ; wings dark brown, the outer 
flight feathers hoary brown on the outer webs, the others edged with 
the colour of the back ; entire lower plumage fulvescent grey ; tail 
fiill and graduated, pale brown, the central pair of feathers cross- 
rayed, the three outer pairs white and the next pair edged with 
white. 

Iris bright yellow ; bill dark brown, lower mandible fleshy ; legs 
fleshy-yellow. 

Field Ideniificatian,^ln noisy squeaky parties in open cultivation ; 
a typical sandy-brown Babbler with the tail broadly edged with 
white. 

Distribution , — This fine Babbler is locally common throughout 
the greater portion of the plains of India from a line roughly through 
Ludhiana, Fwo^epore, and Mount Aboo in the North-west to the 
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eastern boundary of Bengal, and south to the Nilghiris and Mysore. 
It is a strictly resident species. 

Habits, etc . — This Babbler does not differ in any material respect 
in habits from the more numerous Jungle Babbler, though it is not 
quite so untidy in plumage. It is particularly a bird of cultivated 
plains where small groves alternate with open fields and it is never 
found aw.iy from trees. It appears also in gardens, both in large 
towns and about small villages. Half of its time is spent in the 
trees, the other hiilf on the ground where it turns over dead leaves 
and investigates low-growing foliage in search of the insect and other 
small forms of life that form the major portion of its diet ; seeds and 
fruits are also eaten. 

This is one of the most gregarious species that it is possible to 
imagine. The birds live in small parties of six to a dozen individuals, 
and these panics do not break up in the breeding .season, even 
though members of them may have nests and eggs in the vicinity. 
Woe to any enemy thafe-^s foul of one of the party ; the remainder 
fall on it tooth and nail, and in this respect the species is more 
valiant even than the Jungle Babbler, a fact that the smaller hawks 
recognise, generally not attempting tO molest them. These Babblers 
are very noisy, with the hysterical squeaky calls typical of the family 
uttered on the slightest provocation. 

The nest may be found in any month in the year, though the 
majority of the birds breed from March until August. Possibly 
more than one brood is reared. The nest is built at a height of 
some 4 to 10 feet from the ground and is usually ill concealed, 
depending for its protection more on the fact that it is generally 
placed in some thorny tree of the Mimosa type. It is a large, 
loosely-woven but fairly neat, cup-shaped structure, made of fine 
roots, small sticks, and dry grass, with generally an outer casing of 
thorny twigs. The cup is sometimes lined with fine grass and roots 
or horse-hair. 

Two to five eggs are laid but the normal clutch consists of four. 
The eggs are indistinguishable from those of the Jungle Babbler, 
rather broad ovals, compressed at one end, very glossy and smooth 
in texture, and an unmarked “ Hedge-Sparrow " blue in colour. 

They measure about 0.99 by 0.77 inches. 

This Babbler is frequently selected as a foster-parent by the 
Pied Crested Cuckoo {Clamator jacpbinus). 
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THE DECCAN SCIMITAR-BABBLER, 

POMATORHINUS HORSFIELDI SykeS, 

(Plate iv., Fig, a.) 

Description . — Length lo inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
dark earthy-brown tinged with rufous and darker on the head; a 
white eyebrow line edged above with black over the eye ; sides of 
head and neck and a band bordering the breast and abdomen 
hlackish-i)rown; chin, throat, breast, and abdomen white; flanks 
and a patch under the tail slaty-brown. 

Iris brown or crimson; bill yellow, dusky at base of lower 
mandible ; legs greenish-plumbeous. 

Bill long, curved and compressed, recalling a scimitar in shape ; 
short rounded wings ; long graduated tail ; shape rather ungainly. 

Field Identification . — Lower India only. Curved yellow bill, 
dark plumage with white eyebrow, and white centre to the whole of 
the lower parts are distinctive ; in noisy parties in thick undergrowth. 

Distribution . — This Scimitar-Babbler is purely confined to Lower 
India and Ceylon ; it is divided into four races which differ mainly 
in the richness and tint of coloration. P. h. obscurus is confined 
to a small area about Mount Aboo and Sceoni in the Sutpuras 
and Vindhya Hills. The typical form is found in Bombay, 
Mahabalcshwar, Khandalla, I^ara, and the plains of Mysore, 
Madras and the Deccan. P. h. travancoriensis is found throughout 
Southern India, south of the range of the typical form, being 
particularly common about Ootacamund. The Cingalese bird is 
known as P. h. meianurus. 

This species occurs both in the plains and in the hill ranges up 
to at least 8000 feet. It is strictly resident. 

HabitSy etc . — This Scimitar-Babbler is a gregarious species going 
about in small parties which frequent brushwood and other low 
cover, and feed a good deal on the ground, turning over the dead 
leaves for grubs, worms, insects, and the like. Although not 
particularly shy they evade observation and are more often heard 
than seen. They have a variety of mellow calls, and when excited 
break into the torrent of loud shrieks and whistles which are used 
by all the Scimitar-Babblers. 

The breeding season extends from December to May. 

The nest is a loosely-constructed globular structure, with the 
entrance at one side, placed on the ground in thick herbage or low 
in a bush. It is composed of grass or moss mixed with leaves, 
bracken, and roots, and is so flimsy in build that it falls to pieces on 
removal. There is no lining to the egg cavity. 

Three to five eggs are laid. 
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The egg is an elongated oval, slightly compressed towards the 
small end. It is very fragile, smooth and satiny in texture, with very 
little gloss. The colour is pure white. 

The egg measures about 1.08 by 0.77 inches. 


THE RUSTV-CHEEKED SCIMITAR-BABBLER. 

POMATORHINUS ERYTHROGENYS VlgOrS. 

Description , — Length ii inches, ^xes alike. Upper plumage, 
tail, and the exposed part of the closed wings olive-brown ; centre of 
whole lower plumage white, striped with very pale grey on the chin 
and throat; forehead, sides of head and neck and sides of lower 
plumage chestnut, washed with olive on the sides of the breast and 
flanks. 

Iris yellowish-white ; bill light horny ; legs brownish-fleshy. 

Bill long, curved, and compressed, recalling a scimitar in shape. 
Tail long and graduated ; wings small and rounded ; general build 
rather ungainly. 

Field Identification , — Himalayan form. Curved bill, olive-brown 
upper parts and chestnut and white under parts distinctive, 
combined with shy habits in undergrowth and melodious call 

Distribution , — The Rusty-cheeked Scimitar-Babbler has a fairly 
wide distribution, being found along the whole length of the 
Himalayas through Assam, Burma, and Tenasserim to Yunnan and 
China. It is divided into several races, of which two are found in 
the Himalayas and come into our area. The Western race is the 
typical one and is found from the Murree Hills to about Mussoorie. 
The Eastern race is known as P, e, haringtoni and differs in its 
slightly smaller size and in having the whole chin, throat, and upper 
breast dark ashy mingled wuth white. It is found from Garhwal to 
Sikkim, but the birds from the western edge of this range are very 
intermediate in character. 

In the Western Himalayas this Scimitar-Babbler is found most 
commonly between 3000 and 7000 feet, though it certainly occurs 
down to 2000 feet and up to 10,000 feet. The Eastern form 
occupies a slightly lower zone between 1000 and 7000 feet. It is 
a strictly resident species and appears to change its elevation very 
slightly with the season. 

Habits^ etc , — This bird is a dw^eller in dense undergrowth, 
whether such takes the form of thick grass and bushes on treeless 
hill-sides, or forests with heavy secondary growth. It feeds a good 
deal on the ground under cover, shuffling amongst dead leaves, and 
can on occasion attain a good speed on the ground* springing dong 
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with long, bounding hops like a rat. But the greater portion of its 
life is spent in the bushes. It is a social species, usually found in 
small parties whose presence would not be suspected from their 
skulking habits were it not for their noisiness. For the birds 
frequently break into a concert of the mellow whistles kor’^quee^h^ 
which is their familiar call, varied with a clear quoip^ audible some 
distance away. They have also a hard, scolding note reminiscent of 
that uttered by many of the Babblers and the Tree Pie. A faint 
feeding note tep~tep is only lieard when the birds are close at hand. 
These birds respond readily to an imitation of tht;ir calls and may 
be decoyed in this manner. They seldom leave cover and come 
into the open, but when they do take to wing the flight is swnft and 
strong though the short wings combined with the heavy bill and 
tail give the bird a curious, ungainly appearance. This species is 
said to indulge in a habit of dancing like other members of the 
genus. 

The food consists of grubs, beetles, earlhwornis and various 
insects mostly obtainable on the ground, but berries are also eaten. 

The breeding season lasts from April to June. 

The nest is a domed structure with a broad opening high on one 
side ; it is loosely constructed of coarse grass, dry ferns, dead leaves 
and fern roots, and there is no particular lining. It is placed on the 
ground in thick herbage near the edge of clumj)s of brushwood or 
scrub jungle. 

Two to four eggs are laid ; they are long, narrow ovals, fine in 
texture with a fair gloss and pure white in colour. 

In size they average about i.ii by 0.8 inches. 


THE YELLOW-EYED BABBLER. 

Pyctorhis sinensis (Gmelin). 

(Piute iii., Fig. 2.) 

Description . — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. The whole upper 
plumage rufescent-brown, changing to cinnamon on the exposed 
portions of the wings; a patch in front above and below the eye, 
and the whole lower plumage white, tinged with fulvous on the 
flanks, abdomen, and under the tail. The tail is Jong and 
graduated, and the feathers are faintly cross-rayed. 

Iris yellow, eyelids deep orange; bill black, yellowish behind 
nostrils ; legs pale orange-yellow. 

Field Identification . — A small rufous bird with white under parts 
and a rather long full tail ; orange eyelids are conspicuous. Found 
in parties in undergrowth. 
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Yellow-eye^ Babbler ia a cammon bird of 
very wide distribution occurring throughout India, Burma,, and Siam, 
and in China. As ia to be expected with this wide range it baa been 
divided into several races of which three occur within our area. They 
are distinguished by depth and tint of coloration. 

The typical race, originally described from China, is found through 
Yunnan, Siam, Burma and Assam to Bengal, and apparently also in 
Madras, the Central Provinces and Belgaum. . 

A dark form, R s. saturaiiory occurs in Nepal, Sikkim, and the 
Bhutan and Buxa Duors. 

A pale form, P. s» hypoieucus^ is found in Sind, Jodpur, the 
North-west Frontier Province, portions of the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, Khandesh and Kathiawar. While strictly speaking a 
plains bird, the Yellow-eyed Babbler is found along the outer 
Himalayas to a height of 4000 feet, ..and in the Nilgiris it is 
found up to 5000 feet.- A resident species everywh^e. 

HabitSy etc . — While occasionally met with in pairs this pretty 
little bird usually goes about in parties. It avoids forest and 
wanders about in open country frequenting tall grass, low scrub 
and patches of bushes, being also a familiar garden bird. In 
habits it is a typical babbler, and while rather inclined to skulk 
in thick cover is apt to be noisy. It appears to visit the* ground 
very seldom. Some of its notes are quite sweet, and might almost 
be dignified by the name of song. 

Small birds that live in parties in thick cover have all much the 
same habits. The individuals work from stem to stem unseen down 
in the thicket, picking insects, caterpillars, and their eggs from the 
leaves and twigs. Then one bird works to the top and suns itself 
for a few seconds and utters a snatch of song before plunging again 
into the cover below, while another bird in turn emerges for his 
breath of air and sunlight. 

I have seen a bird at the nest feign in a most realistic manner to 
be wounded, swaying with wings and tail outspread on a twig, as if 
about to topple over and fall at any moment. 

The breeding season is from June to September. 

The nest is a very compact and beautiful structure, made of broad 
blades of grass and long strips of fine fibrous bark, coated exteriorly 
with cobwebs and gossamer threads and lined with fine grass stems 
and roots. It is generally built in gardens about 4 to 6 feet from the 
ground in upright forks in hedges or trees* or suspended in thick grass 
stems after the fashion of a Reed-Warbler^s nest. 

The normal clutch consists of five eggs. 

The egg is a very broad oval, rather obtuse at the smaller end. 
The texture^ is fine and smooth with a slight gloss. The ground- 
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colour is pinkish-white, and the markings are of two types ; in one 
the egg is so thickly and finely mottled and streaked all over with 
brickdust-red that the ground-colour is almost concealed; in the 
other the egg is sparingly and boldly blotched and streaked with the 
same colour, besides exhibiting a number of pale inky-purple clouds. 
Combinations of l>oth types occur. 

Itie egg measures about 0,73 by 0.59 rnChes. 


THE SPOTTED BABBLER. 

Pellornkum RiTFiCRi's Swaiiison. 

Description, --hewgih, 6 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
dull rufous ; a whitish line over the eye ; remainder of upper plumage 
including wings and tail olive-brown, the tail feathers tipped with 
white ; sides of the head pale rufous marked with black and brown ; 
lower plumage white somewhat tinged with fulvous and becoming 
olivaceous on the flanks, boldly streaked with black on the breast 
and sides ; a patch under the tail olive-brown and white. 

Iris red ; bill dark brown, lower mandible whitish ; legs fleshy- 
white. 

Field IndentificatioH , — A small olive-brown bird, whitish below, 
with a rufous cap and heavily streaked breast. Very shy and found 
skulking in thick undergrowth. Attention usually attracted to it by 
the loud call-note. 

Distribution , — Widely distributed throughout India, Assam, and 
Burma, eastwards to the Malay Peninsula, Annam and Cochin-China. 
It is divided into several races, of which we are concerned with four ; 
these vary only in depth and tone of coloration and the boldness of 
marking on the sides of the neck. P, r, jonesi occurs in the Western 
Himalayas from Dharmsala to Garhwal. From Nepal eastwards along 
the Himalayas into Assam and Burma there is /^ r. mandelHu The 
species appears to be wanting across the plains of Northern India, but 
the typical form is found in Peninsular India south of Khandesh and 
the hills of Chota Nagpur, until in South-western India in Coorg, the 
Wynaad, South-western Mysore and Travancore it is replaced by 
P, r, granti. All the races are found at elevations from 1500 to 
4000 feet, and occasionally higher, and are resident birds. 

Habits^ etc . — The Spotted Babbler is more often seen than heard. 
Except in the breeding season it is a social species, and usually goes 
ab9ut in small parties which keep to low brushwood and bamboo 
jungle. It never ascends into trees, and spends much of its life on 
the ground searching for food amongst fallen leaves and tang^ 
of grass. In such localities it is hard to approach and observe as it 
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is very shy, and the sound of footsteps sands U hastening away 
through the bushes with a harsh, churring alarm note Araa, But 
feeding at their ease the parties are rathOr noisy, and keep up a 
continuous chatter, and the loud call is a familiar sound of the 
jungles where they live* The call is a , clear mellow whistle 
wkeai-^eer or fAre^-cheHr, the first syllable short, the second long 
and emphasised. This call may also be expressed by the words 
prtity-dear. It is easily imitated, and the bird responds freely to 
the imitation. The food consists chiefly of insects. 

'rhc breeding season is from vMarch to May, though second 
broods may be found until August The nest is placed on the 
ground under the shelter of a stone or bush, or occasionally 
a or 3 inches above it in the base of a clump of bamboo. It 
is generally amongst fallen leaves and similar rubbish, and is a 
large globular structure composed of leaves and grass and slightly 
lined with moss roots. 

The clutch consists of two to four eggs. In shape they are broad 
regular ovals, compact and fine in texture, with a slight gloss. The 
ground-colour is a very pale greenish- or yellowish-white, profusely 
speckled and spotted all over with reddish-brown and with secondary 
spots of pale grey and neutral tint 

The average size is about 0.88 by 0.65 inches. 


THE BLACK^HEADED SIBIA. 

Lioptila capistrata (Vigors). 

(Plate iv., Fig. 4.) 

Description . — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike. Top and sides of 
the head black with a bushy crest ; the whole of the body plumage 
bright rufous except the back between the wings which is greyish- 
brown ; wings variegated bluish-grey, black and rufous with a white 
bar across the coverts; tail long^nd graduated black with a broad 
sooty-grey tip, all feathers with a rufous base diminishing rapidly 
from the centre to the sides. 

Iris reddish-brown ; bill black ; legs fleshy-brown. 

Ffe/d Identification . — Himalayan form. A graceful rufous bird 
with dark crest, wings and tail; purely arboreal and except when 
breeding in small parties; active and noisy- 

Distribution . — This species is found throughout the Himalayas 
from the Hazara Country to the Dafla Hills. It is divided into two 
races. The typical race is found in the eastern poriiion of this 
range to about Naini Tal. From Naini Tal westwasds the birds are 
paler throughout and have the lower parts a pale almoel pinkish- 
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rufous, and this, race is known as Z. c. pallida. It is a strictly 
resident species except for some seasonal altitudinal movements* 
It breeds about 6000 to 9000 feet and in winter wanders down to 
4000 feet 

Habits^ etc . — The Sibia is a very common bird in portions of its 
range, as for instance at Simla and Darjeeling where its striking 
appearance and ringing call attract the attention of many who are not 
naturalists. It is a purely arboreal species, spending most of its time 
at heights of 20 to 50 feet from the ground, and only rarely descending 
to the undergrowth. Out of the breeding season it is comnaonly 
found in parties of half a dozen birds, which usually keep to them- 
selves but sometimes join the mixed hunting parties temporarily. 

They are very active birds, running and gliding through tangles 
of creepers and are also accomplished gymnasts, clinging to slender 
stems, head downwards to probe the blossoms for insects. Super- 
ficially they greatly resemble the Laughing-Thrushes. They have 
the same habit of flitting very rapidly up a tree from bough to bough 
keeping close to and partly hidden by the trunk, but they are more 
reaidy to fly from bough to bough and tree to tree and are by no 
means such skulkers; they come freely into the open but are 
naturally shy and disappear in the boughs at the least alarm ; while 
they often launch into mid air in open spaces amongst the trees to 
catch insects on the wing. 

The plumage is not quite so loose and puffy in appearance as 
that of the Laughing-Thrushes. The crest is generally held raised. 
The flight is heavy with a hard noisy beat of the wings, and is 
rather erratic and jerky as if the bird had difficulty in keeping 
straight. There is a rather characteristic habit of flying to a tree- 
trunk and clinging to the bark while picking some insect or larva 
from it. 

The Sibia has a variety of notes. In winter when the birds are 
in parties they converse continuously with a faint H-te-te note, or a 
little chittering sound similar to that of a Tit, uttered in concert by 
several of the party, some concealed in the foliage, others exposed 
to view on open boughs where they perch, jerking their tails 
suddenly up and down and occasionally flicking the wings, turning 
from side to side, eternally restless. A loud scolding note tchaa* 
tchaa appears to be an alarm note. During the breeding season 
the woods resound with their loud ringing whistle tittene-titteree- 
tweeye^ which has an astonishing thrill of joy and gladness in it. 

The breeding season lasts from May to August, but most birds 
do not nest till the rains have commenced. 

The nest is a neat cup of green moss lined with black moss roots, 
grass, pine needles, or fibres. It is built at heights from to to 50 
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feet from the ground in deodars, hollies, and other trees, and is often 
well concealed close to the trunk or in foliage ; a favourite situation 
is also in briers and creepers overgrowing a tree. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. They are rather 
broad ovals elongated at one end; the texture is line and there is 
very little gloss. The ground-colour is pale greenish*white or pale 
bluish-green. 

The markings consist of splashes, smears and blotches of pale' 
and dark brownish-red with a few defined spots and hair-lines of 
reddish-black. 

In size they average about 0.98 by 0.68 inches. 


THE RED-BILLED LIOTHRIX. 

Liothrix lutea (Scopoli), 

Description. — Length 6 inches. Male : The whole upper 
plumage dull olive green, the throat and breast bright orange-yellow ; 
remainder of lower plumage mixed olive green and yellowish; a 
ring round the eye extending to the beak dull yellowish ; the edges 
bf the wing feathers are brightly variegated with yellow, orange, 
crimson, and black; tail black, the hidden portions of the feathers 
olive-brown ; the upper tail coverts extend two-thirds of the length 
of the tail and terminate in a fine white line. 

The female is duller in plumage and has no crimson on the wing. 

Iris reddish-brown; bill orange-red? base blackish in winter; 
legs brown. 

The tail is slightly forked with the feaUiers curved outwards at 
the tip. 

/}>/«/ Identification , — Himalayan species; usually in parties in 
undergrowth; dull olive coloration; coral red bill and bright 
shining yellow patch on throat and breast are conspicuous. 

Distribution , — This species extends through the Himalayas and 
eastwards into China, and southwards into Southern Burma and 
Siam. There are several geographical races, but all birds found 
in the Himalayas are attributable to the one form Z. L calHpyga. 
This occurs throughout the Himalayas from Dharamsala on the west 
to Eastern Assam; also in the Khasia and Chin Hills and in 
Northern Arrakan. At the western end of its range it is not very 
common nor does it occur except at low elevations of' 2500 to 
feet in the outer ranges; about Darjeeling it is common from 3400 
to 7400 feet. It is a strictly resident bird. 

Habits, The Red^billed Liothrix (or Pekin Robin of the 
aviculturists vjn England) is a bird of the hill forests, found in 
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every tyge of jungle, but by pieferencc in fir and pine forests with 
secondary undergrowth. It is a very lively cheerM little bird, 
and except in the breeding season is eminently gr^rious, goihg 
about in small parties which hunt the undergrowth for insects and 
occasionally move up into the trees. The ordinary call'^ note is 
Ht 4 e€-tee 4 ee-tte. In the breeding season the cock has a delightful 
song of some variety and compass, which is sung from the top of a 
bush to the accompaniment of quivering wings and fiuffed-out feathers. 

The breeding season lasts from early April to September, the 
majority of nests being found in May and June; there are probably 
two broods. For breeding, the birds largely affect well-watered and 
jungle-clad valleys and ravines. 

'I'he nests arc cups of varying depth and solidity, and as a rule 
they are not well bidden. They are composed of dry leaves, moss, 
and lichen, some nests^Jjeing entirely of moss, others of bamboo 
leaves, so that there i$ a good deal of variety in their appearance ; 
there is a lining of fine tendrils, or hair-Iike moss roots. The site 
of the nest is likewise somewhat variable, though all arc placed 
within 10 feet of the ground. Some are suspended in a horizontal 
fork like an Oriole’s nest, others in an upright fork such as a Bulbul 
would chose ; others again are built between several upright shoots 
like the nests of the Reed-Warblers. 

The noimal clutch consists of three eggs. 

The eggs are rather broad and blunt in shape, with a hard and 
close texture, and a certain amount of gloss. The ground-colour 
varies from white to a very delicate pale green or greenish-blue, 
'fhey are speckled, spotted, and blotched, often very boldly with 
various shades of red-brown and purple, mingled with streaks and 
clouds' of neutral tint and pale lilac. The markings tend to form 
a zone round the broad end. 

The eggs average about 0.S5 by 0.62 inches. 


THE COMMON lORA. 

/EciTHiNA TiPHiA (Linnjeus). 

(Plate vi., Fig. 5.) 

Description , — Length 5 inches. Adult male in full summer 
pimnage: whole of the upper plumage black, except the rump which 
is greei)ish-yellow, but the head and back are usually mixed with 
yellow to some extent; two white bars across the wing, and the 
(juills narrowly edged with yellow; entire lower plumage deep 
yellow, duller and greenish below the breast. In winter the black 
on the body feathers is almost all lost. 
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Female at all seasons: greenish-yellow throi^jhoiit, yellow pre- 
dominating on the lower surface and green on the upper; wings 
dark greenish-brown with greenish-white edges to the feathers and 
a broad white bar across the shoulder* 

Iris yellowish-white; bill slaty-blue, black along culmen; l^s 
slaty-blue. 

The feathers of the rump are remarkably soft and copious* 

Reid Identification,--^ k quiet little greenish-yellow bird, with 
dark wings and tail and a broad white bar across the wing, and in 
sonrfrcases much black on the upper parts, which creeps about in 
gardi^n trees. Has a curious breeding flight 

MarshalPs lora {A, nigrilutea) common in lower continental 
India, may be distinguished by the large amount of white in 
the tail. 

Distribution. — The lora is found over a very wide range of 
country throughout India, east of a line through the head of the 
Gulf of Cambay to Mount Aboo and Gurddspur, Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, and the Malay Peninsula to Borneo. It is divided into 
several races, of which three occur in India proper. Jora t. tcylonica 
is found in Southern Travancore and Ceylon; /, t. kumci occupies 
a patch of country in Central India, embracing Southern and 
Western Rajputana, the Central Provinces, and the Southern United 
Provinces. The typical form is found throughout the remaining 
portion of the range of this species in India and extends further 
east to Western Siam. These three races are very close to one 
another and differ chiefly in tint of colouring and extent of black>^ 
in the summer plumage of the male. They are found in the plains 
and lower hills up to about 3000 feet and are resident birds. 

Habits^ etc.' — The lora is a familiar garden bird in the greater 
part of India, frequenting the outskirts of villages and cultivation 
and the edges of forests and scrub jungle. It is usually found in 
pairs, although occasionally two or three may be hunting in the 
same tree for the insects that form their food. It has a variety of 
notes, of which the most striking is a long drawn wail we-e-e-e-tu^ 
with a sudden drop on the last syllable. * 

In the breeding season the lora has a strange display in which 
it flies up into the air and then spirals down to its perch again, with 
all the feathers spread out, especially the long loose rump feathers, 
until it looks almost like a ball; while descending it utters a strange 
protracted sibilant sound, recalling the note of a frog or cricket. 
Arrived on the perch it spreads and flirts the tail like a little 
Peacock, drooping its wings, and still uttering the curious note. 

The breeding season is from April to July. 

The nest is a very neat, delicate cup cff fine, soft grasses, well 
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plastered esEterhally with cobwebs and spider’s cocions. It h 
placed in a fork, either horizontal or vertical, of a bush or tree at 
heights from 3 to 30 feet from the ground. 

The clutch varies from two to four eggs. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, slightly pointed towards 
the smaller end, line in texture but with practically no gloss. 
The ground-colour is pale creamy or greyish-white, with streaky 
longitudinal markings of grey and neutral tint, mostly at the broad 
end. Some eggs are crythristic in character with the ground-C'^’our 
pinkish and the markings reddish. ■ ' 

The egg measures about 0.70 by 0.55 inches. 


JERDON’S CHLOROPSIS. 

Chloropsis jerooni (Blyth). 

(Plate iv., Fig. 3.) 

Description. — Length 7 inches. Male, entire plumage bright 
green except for the following markings : A black mask extending 
from the nostril to the eye and thence to the lower throat broken 
by a broad moustachial streak of bright purplish-blue; forehead 
and a broad band behind the black mask greenish-yellow ; a patch 
of very bright malachite-green by the bend of the wing. 

The female resembles the male, except that the black mask 
is replaced by pale bluish-green with a bright greenish-blue 
moustachial streak. 

Iris brown ; bill black ; legs pale blue. 

field Identification, — An active arboreal bird, bright green, with 
a black mask in the male. Other very similar species occur in 
India, but the Gold-fronted Chloropsis (C. ai/rifrons) may be 
distinguished by the orange yellow forehead and the Orange-bellied 
Chloropsis (C. hardwickii) as indicated by its name. 

Distribution, — The genus Chloropsis^ for which there is no 
English name, except the somewhat misleading one of the Green 
Bulbuls, contains a number of species of bright plumage, in which 
green predominates. They are found in India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, the Malays and China. Except for a large area in North- 
western India at least one form is found in every part of India, 
though no one form is predominantly familiar. To represent the 
genus which is well known I have selected Jerdon’s Chloropslf* 
This occurs ' throughout the Peninsula of India from Sitapur, 
Fyzahad and Barti in the north, Baroda and the Pancli Mahals on 
the west, the Rajmahal Hills and Midnapore on the east, down to 
and including Ceylon^ It is a strictly resident species. 
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Habits . — All members of this genus have the same habits* 
They are arboreal birds, keeping as a rule to the tops of trees, but 
they also occasionally descend into low bush gro>nh and even tall 
grass. Many of them prefer heavy forest, but Jerdon^s Chloropsis is 
generally found in open country, in gardens, orchards and groves, 
or in the more open patches of forest. It lives in pairs and small 
parties, and is a very active and restless bird. It has a variety of 
calls and is a very sweet songster. At the nest it is very watchful 
and noisy, and indeed, by over anxiety, often betrays its whereabouts. 
The call notes of this family resemble those of the Black Drongos. 
The food consists of fruit, seeds and insects. 

The members of this genus are favourite cage birds in the East 
and have been successfully kept in aviaries in Europe. 

The breeding season is from April to August. 

The nest is a small, rather sliallow cup composed of fine roots, 
grasses and tamarisk stems without lining, but covered exteriorly 
with soft vegetable fibres. It is placed on a bough or in a fork of 
the end twigs of a branch of a tree at heights of 15 to 25 feet from 
the ground. 

The clutch consists of three eggs. 

The egg is a rather elongated oval, fine and delicate in texture 
with a slight gloss. The ground-colour is white or creamy-white, 
sparingly marked with spots, specks, blotches and hair-lines of 
blackish, reddish or purplish-brown, with a tendency for the markings 
to collect at the broad end. 

Tlie egg measures about 0,85 by 0.60 inches. 


THE BLACK BULBUL. 

MlCKOSClCHS PSAROIDES (VigOl’S). 

DescripHon. — Length 10 inches. Sexes alike. Ashy-grey 
throughout, darker above, and albescent below the abdomen; a 
loose untidy crest black, with black marks at the base of the beak 
and encircling the ear coverts. 

Iris dark brown; bill and legs bright coral-red; claws horny- 
brown. 

Tail bluntly forked, with the outer feathers slightly curved 
outwards. 

Fit Id Idtntiji^aiion . — A dark-looking ashy-grey bird with coral- 
red beak and black straggling crest; blunt forked tail creates a 
rough resemblance to a King-crow: a bold nois'y bird witlr 
unpleasant squeaky calls. Purely arboreal in haUts. 

D 
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JX$t»ihiHon.r^Th!t genus MicrosceHs is of somewhat wide 
distribution from India to Japan, but only one species is found 
within the Indian Empire, This is divided into several raceSj of 
which two come within the area treated in this work. Both are 
mountain forms. The typical race is Himalayan, extending from 
Chitral and Haxara to Bhutan; the exact limits of this range are 
not fully known, but on the west it has been observed at Kohat in 
winter, and on the east it apparently extends into Assam. In 
Ceylon and Southern India south of Matheran the race M, ps. 



ganeesa^ distinguished by the absence of the black line round the 
ear coverts, breeds in the various ranges at elevations over 4000 feet. 

In the Western Himalayas it breeds from about 4000 to 7000 
feet; in the Eastern Himalayas from 2000 feet; in both areas a 
small number breed up to 10,000 feet While not migratory in the 
true sense of the word, docks of this Bulbul wander a good deal in 
the non-breeding season and may then be found in the plain areas 
contiguous to the mountains in which they breed, on occasion 
wandering even farther afield, 

jffahiiSt The Black Bulbul is a bird of high forest trees, 
and except when breeding it is found in parties and large flocks, 
consisting sometimes of as many as a hundred individuals. These 
never descend to the ground, and seldom even to the undergrowtbf 
but keep to the tops of the trees and fly from one to the other in 
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loose, in^lar order. Th^ ttre very reitlew end !Ee<W|d 

long in one place. Owing to its weak feet dii$ Bulbul does 
climb or hop about the boughs, but as com^ensjitiDQ it is ctirbii^ 
one of the finest flyers in the family, bdug b^ swift ami 
on the wing. 

It is a very noisy, bold bird and the whereabouts of a patty is 
invariably revealed by the noise that they make; their calls, are, id 
consequence amongst the familiar bird sounds Of the hiila A 
common note is a long-drawn nasal weeni, resemblbg the .(UstitUt 
squeal of a pig. There is also n pretty whistle which may be 
syllabilised as whtw-wht or wkec'^he, something like the mumdd 
creaking of a rusty-gate hinge j this is often preceded by a ootii^ 
of notes squeaky-squeaky, very similar to a call of the 
Another less common note is geagluck. 

The food consists mostly of berries of various shrubs and trees, 
but insects are also eaten; mulberries arid bukain berries are 
particularly attractive to them. In the evening the Irirds may often 
be seen fly-catching from the tops of trees. They are said also to ' 
sip nectar from flowers, and certain it is that they may often be seen 
at the flowers of the rhododendron and other blossom-bearing 
trees, but it is more probable that they are taking insects from the 
cups. 

During the breeding season, from April to the end of Jun^ 
the pairs are very affectionate, feeding together, and the mate 
remains in the vicinity while the' female is on the nest 

The nest is a rather neat cup of coarse-bladed grass, dry leaves 
and moss, lined with fine grass stems or pine needles and moss 
roots, and bound exteriorly with spider’s webs. It is placed in a 
fork of a tree often at a considerable height from the ^Und. 

Three or four eggs comprise the clutch in the Himalayas, and 
two in the Nilgiris. 

The egg is a rather long oval, a good deal pointed towards 
small end, fine in texture with little gloss. The ground-colour is 
a delicate pinkish-white, varying in depth of colour, and it is 
profusely speckled, spotted, blotched, or clouded with various 
shades of red, brownish-red, and purple; there is a tendency ftft 
a marked zone or cap at the broad end. 

'Hie egK measures about i.os by 0.7s inches. 
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THE RED-VENTED BULBTJL. 

Molpastes haemorrhous (Gmelin). 

{ Frontispiece ^ Fig. 2.) 

Description. — Length 8 inches. Sexes alike. The whole head 
and throat glossy-black ; the whole body and closed wings bro^\n, 
the feathers of the wings, upper back and breast edged with whitish 
giving a scaled appearance, the lower abdomen and upper tail 
coverts so pale as to be almost white ; tail brown at base darkening 
till it is almost black before the white tips of the feathers; a crimson 
patch under the tail. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Field Identification. — Throughout India ; a common garden bird, 
cheerful and rather noisy in demeanour ; earthy-brown in colour 
with a black slightly crested head, white tipped tail, and a bright 
red patch under the base of it. 

Distribution. — The Common or Red-vented Bulbul is a very 
widely spread species, occurring throughout the Indian Empire 
and extending to the east as far as China. With such a large 
and varied range it is inevitably divided up into several races 
which with their intermediate forms and areas are somewhat difficult 
to define; but the main difficulties occur in the forms that are 
found east of Assam. In the area covered by this work the division 
of the races is easily understood so Jong as it is recognised that the 
boundaries of the races about to be mentioned are not clearly 
defined, and in the intermediate areas betw'een them birds will 
be found which cannot be clearly referred to one or other form. 

Along the Himalayas together with the plains country about 
their base, we have an Eastern and a Western form meeting 
somewhere about Kumaun and Eastern Nepal. The Western 
bird is h. intermedins^ found through Kashmir and the extreme 
North-west from Kohat down to about the Salt Range and along 
the Himalayas to Kumaun ; its range steadily narrows as it 
progresses eastwards taking in less and less plains country. It 
is found commonly up to about 4000 feet and in smaller numbers 
a little higher to 5500 feet. 

The East Himalayan bird is M. h. ben^a/ensis, and this, while 
not occurring so high in the hills, not above 1.500 feet, has a 
wider distribution in the plains through Oudh, Northern Bihar, 
Eastern Bengal, up to North-west Cacljar and Eastern Assam. 
South of the area occupied by these two forms M: k. palUdus 
extends over the whole Peninsula down a line roughly from 18“ on 
the east to 20 on the west ; south of this line down to and including 
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Ceylon, we find the typical lotm if. i. Immmrrhms^ wfaiehi while 
otcurring normally up to about aooo feet^ follows the prbgmss of 
man higher into the bills, even up to 8000 feet in the Nilgiris. 

These races are distinguished by the amount of black in the 
plumage and also in some cases by size. A strictly resident spedies. 

Habits^ etc . — ^Tbe Red-vented Bulbul is, in its various local fonnsi, 
one of the best known birds of India, as it is very common and very 
attached to the haunts of man, being essentially a garden bird* It 
is, however, found in all types of country, though by preference 
eschewing both heavy forest and barren plains. It is arboreal^ the 
short weak legs not' being adapted to progression on the ground 
though the bird sometime descends to it to pick up food. The 
flight is quick and strong, though seldom sustained for any distance, 
and the l^at of the wings is distinctly audible. 

The Bulbul is usually met with in pairs and has a very evident 
affection for its mate; this fact, together with its sprightly demeanour, 
boldness, handsome coloration, and cheerful call-notes, contributes 
to make it a general favourite. It is one of the birds that everyone 
notices, Indian and European alike. Indians frequently tame it 
and carry it about the bazaars, tied with a string to the finger or to 
^ little crutched perch, which is often made of precious metals or 
jade; while there are few Europeans who do not recollect Ehas* 
immortal phrase anent the red patch in the seat of its trousers. 

Occasionally small parties of this Bulbul are met with, and 
numbers often collect together at a spot where some particular 
food is plentiful ; but normally the bird cannot be described as' 
gr^arious. At times, generally in the evenings, Bulbuls indulge in 
“ fly-catching,” sitting on the top of a bush or small tree, launching 
out continuously for short flights in the air, and returning again and 
again to the same perch. 

But our friend has two vices. He is very quarrelsome and a 
plucky fighter, and this is part of the secret of his attraction as a pet 
for his Indian owners ; for one of the essential ingredients of a pet 
in the East is that it should be a vehicle for gambling, and the owner 
of a good-fighting Bulbul may pocket many a small bet He is 
also apt to be destructive in the garden, damaging fruit and flowers 
and spoiling many a promising row of peas; though the unseen 
good that he does in the way of keeping down insect pests probably 
outweighs this more obvious damage. 

There is something extremely cheerful and attractive about the 
voice of this Bulbul, though he has only one or two call-notes and 
no song. Yet for all time he will be ctedited with the reputation of 
a famous songster owing to the association in, ^Persian Kfex?ture 
between the song of the Bulbul, and the scent df roset^'^atid the 
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delights jbf Persian gardens. The Bulbul of Persian 
ikarature is, boweter, as a matter of fact another bird> a race of 
the Nightingale philomela africand). 

The breeding s^eason lasts, according to locality, from February 
to August but most nests will be found in May and June. Two 
broods are probabljr reared. 

The nesiJs a peat cup composed of dry grass stems and the 
finest twigs and shoots of tamarisk, lined with fine roots and horse- 
hairs, and intermingled with dry leaves and scraps of ^ichcm. It is 
placed usually in a bush or shrub between 4 and 10 feet ab^ve the 
grouiid, but is often found in a variety of unusual situations. 

Two to four eggs are laid. 

The egg is a rather long oval slightly compressed towards the 
smaller end; the texture is smooth and fragile and there is very 
little gloss. The ground-colour is pinkish- or reddish-white, marked 
with red, brownish^ed and purplish-red, with secondary markings of 
pale inky-purple. The markings take every conceivable form of 
spot, si>eck, blotch and streak, and are usually so thick as practically 
to conceal the paler ground, but in many eggs they collect into 
ifOnes and caps about the broad end. 

The average measurement is about 0.90 by 0.65 inches. 


THE WHITE-CHEEKED BULBUL. 

Molpastes leucogenys (Gray). 

Description . — length 8 inches. Sexes alike. Forehead and a 
long crest, curved forwards, hair brown narrowly edged with white ; 
a patch round the eye to the beak, chin and throat, and portions of 
the side of the neck black ; a conspicuous white patch on the ear 
coverts ; the whole body and wings olive-brown, darker and greener 
above, and paler below becoming whitish on the lower abdomen ; 
tail brown on the basal half, blackish on the terminal half, all 
feathers except the central pair broadly tipped with white; a bright 
sulphur yellow patch below the base of the tail. 

Iris brown ; bill and legs black. 

Field Identification. — sprightly, cheerful bird found in gardens 
and open country ; appears dull brown with a conspicuous crest, 
black markings about the head, and a large white patch on the face 
and a patch of yellow under the tail. In the typical race the crest 
is long and curved forwards over the beak like Punch's cap. 
Usually in pairs. 

Dtsiribuiton . — The White-cheeked Bulbul extends throughout 
the Himalayas from Afghanistan to the hills of Assami north of 
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the BmbmaputT^ River, an 4 in the north-west of the Peninsula 
down as ht as Central India; oat of India it extendi west to 
Me&opotamhi, There are three races of the bird in The 

typical form with the highly-developed ‘‘Punch cap" cnest ii con- 
fined to the Himalayas where it occurs from the foot-hilli at about 
2000 up to 6000 feet in the east and from 3000 to 9000 feet in the 
west Through the plains of tbp Punjab south of the Sah Rangc^ 
Sind, Cutch, Guzerat, Rajputai)^ the North-western P^vi^ces south 
to Etawah, and Central Indht as far east as Jhapsi, Baugor and 
Hoshungabad, the typical race is replaced by M. /. in which 

the crest is short and black and the olive-brown of tK^upper parts 
is without the greenish tinge found in M* L the bill is 


stouter and blunter in this 
form. A third race, M. L 
humh\ is found connecting 
these two races in the Salt 
Range and the elevated 
plateau north of it about 
Rawal Pindi and Campbellpur 
and west of this to Rannu 
and Kohat. This is a truly 
intermediate form, the crest 
in colour and size and the 
bill in shape being inter- 
mediate between those of 
M. /. kucagenys and M, /. 
kucotis. 

Habits, etc , — Throughout 
its range and under its 
different names the White- 
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cheeked Bulbul bas the same characteristics; it is a bird of 


open country not of forest, a dweller amongst bushes rather than 
a bird of the trees, a familiar and cheerful companion by the paths 
of man. In the Himalayas it is one of the conspicuous birds of 


the hill-stations, coming freely into gardens and disporting itself on 


the open spaces that fringe the roads; it is common round the hill- 
villages with their cultivation. But in Kashmir its sociability reaches 


its apex; there it cotnes freely into verandahs and rooms, and hops 
about in the house-boats with its cheery note and quaintly-cock^ 
crest, suspecting no harm and receiving none ; and many a picnic 
party on the shores of the Dal lake in the historic gardens of 
Shalimar and Nishat Bagh have found their number added to 
by a pair of Bulbuls who have hopped ajiout their table-cloth and 
g^tefully swallowed the crumbs of cake thrown to diem. 
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While not in any true sense a migrant, this Bqlbul i$ subject 
to a certain amount of local movement. In the hills, while the 
majority are strictly stationary, a small proportion move down a 
little from their breeding zone in the winter; and in the plains 
hutoih is known to shift its quarters according to season, though 
usually not to any great distance. 

These Bulbuls are generally met with in pairs or small parties of 
five or six individuals, but occasionally numbers are attracted 
tc^ether into a small area by the abundance of some special food- 
supply. They are very lively birds incessantly bowing and postur- 
ing on the summit of a bush or flying from tree to tree ; and as they 
do so they keep on uttering their cheery call Quick-a drink with you^ 
which is a pleasant and welcome sound in a land where melodious 
bird-voices are scarce, and a sentiment that aptly fits the jovial 
roysterer that utters it. For the Bulbul is a jovial soul and com- 
panionable, ready for the fun of the day, whether it be a plentiful 
hatch of flying-ants to chase and devour, or a hapless sun-dazed owl 
to bully and torment. 

It feeds chiefly on insects and fruits. It is often seen on the 
ground collecting ants, grubs, beetles and the like, and in the evenings 
it has a habit of flying into the air like a clumsy Fly-catcher in pursuit 
of insects. Of fruits it devours many kinds ; in the hills the Berberis, 
in the plains the Ber and the Boquain, furnish it with a plentiful 
supply of berries ; and a row of green peas frequently suffers badly 
from its attentions. 

Attention must be drawn to the fact that these yellow-vented 
Bulbuls hybridise frequently in a wild state with the Red-vented 
Bulbuls ; a fine series of these hybrids were collected by the latjfe 
Major Whitehead at Kohat and other cases have been observed at 
Rawal Pindi, Jhang and Karachi. 

The breeding season commences both in the hills and plains 
towards the end of March and continues until August, though few 
nests will be found after June. Apparently two or more broods are 
reared in the year. 

1 he nest is a well-constructed cup, light and fragile in appearance 
but strong ; it is composed of fine dry stems of herbaceous plants, 
generally rather rough in texture, mixed with dry grass stalks and 
shreds of vegetable fibres; there is a neat lining of some finer 
naterial, dry grass stems or grass roots for preference. The usual 
ituation is in some thick bush at a height of 4 to 6 feet from the 

ground, but it is occasionally built in trees at a greater height than 
this. 

The eggs are somewhat variable in shape, size and colour. 
Typically they are a rather long oval, somewhat pointed at one end; 
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the ground-colour is pinkisli- or reddish-white with little or no gtoss, 
thickly speckled, freckled, streaked or blotched with red of various 
shades, with, in addition, “tiny spots and clouds of underlying pale 
inky^purple. 

They average about 0.88 by o.6t; inches in size, the eggs of 
M* L kucotis being slightly smaller than those of M, L leucogenys* 


THE RED-WHISKERED BULBUL. 

Otocompsa emeria (Linnaeus) 

(Plate ix., Fig. 3.). 

Description . — Length 8 inches. Sexes alike. A conspicuous, 
white patch on the sides of the face, above which is a small crimson 
tuft springing from the low^cr eyelid ; crest, top and sides of the head 
and a narrow line below the white patch black, merging into abroad 
blackish-brown gorget, which is interrupted in the centre by the white 
of the breast; remainder of upper plumage brown, darker on the 
wings and tail, the latter tipped with white except on the central 
pair of feathers; lower plumage white, washed with brown on the 
sides of the body ; a crimson patch under the base of the tail. 

Iris brown; bill and legs black. 

Field Identification . — A sprightly and common garden bird; 
appears dark brown above, white below, with a white patch on 
the cheeks, and a broken gorget across the breast; a crimson 
tuft below the eye, and a similar patch of colour below the tail. 

Distribution . — The Red-whiskered Bulbul is another of those 
common species which have a wide distribution from India to China. 
Within our area there are two races. The typical race extends from 
the middle western Himalayas and Oudh along the outer ranges and 
through Bengal to Assam and farther east. South of this area to 
Cape Comorin it is replaced by 0 . e, fuscicaudata which extends 
also on the west from Mount Aboo and Western Rajputana. This 
southern race differs from the typical form in the duller brown of 
the upper parts, the more complete pectoral band, and in the 
absence of white tips to the tail feathers. This Bulbul breeds up 
to an elevation of 7000 feet; but on the whole the northern race 
is more of a plains bird, while the southern prefers the hills. Both 
however are strictly resident. 

HabitSy etc . — The .Red-whiskered Bulbuls have very much the 
same habits as the Red-vented Bulbuls, avoiding thick forest and 
preferring the haunts of men, gardens, orchards, cultivation, low 
scrub jungle, and the neighbourhotod of villages. ." They; Are very 
cheerful, lively birds with much the same calls as the Red-vented 
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Bulbuls but louder and more musical in tone. Where they occur 
they are often extremely abundant In the Nilgiris and in the 
hill -stations of the Bombay Presidency th^ are amongst the 
commonest birds and familiar to everyone. The flight is strong 
and well sustained, but slow and jerky in character. 

Their diet is both insectivorous and vegetarian; they are 
particularly fond of fruit, attacking the larger kinds while immature, 
and the smaller when ripe, and as numbers often collect to the feast 
they are responsible for a good deal of damage. The breeding 
season is from February to May. The nest is cup-shaped, loosely 
but strongly built of grass bents, roots, fibres, and thin stalks, and 
is lined with finer grass stems and roots; a certain amount of dry 
leaves and ferns are worked into the bottom and are characteristic of 
the nests of this species. They are placed in bushes at heights below 
6 feet from the ground. 

Three or four eggs are laid by the typical race and (two or three 
eggs by the southern form. 

The egg is a broad somewhat lengthened oval, fine in texture 
with a slight gloss. The ground-colour is pinkish or reddish-white, 
very thickly freckled, mottled, streaked, and blotched with red of 
various shades, and a few secondary markingis of pale inky-purple; 
there is a tendency for the markings to collect at the broad end. 

The eggs measure about 0.85 by 0.65 inches. 


THE WHITE-BROWED BULBUL. 

Pycnonotus luteolus (Lesson). 

Description , — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
dull brownish olive-green, palest on the head where it is slightly 
ashy and brightest on the wings ; rump yellowish ; two dull whitish 
streaks from the beak over'^d under the eye; chin pale clear 
yellow ; lower parts pale ashy-whitish tinged with yellow, brightest 
towards the tail, the breast faintly streaked with brownish-grey. 

Iris red ; bill black ; legs dark plumbeous. 

Field Identification , — A quiet inconspicuous bird, olive-coloured 
above and paler below, with a white eyebrow, found singly in 
gardens and scrub jungle. 

Confined to Lower India and Ceylon. It is found 
south of a line from Baroda on the west and Midnapur on the east. 
While common in Western Bengal and Orissa, in the Tributary 
Mehals, along the Eastern Ghats and about Bombay, it is rare 
or absent on the Deccan tableland and throughout the Central 
Provinces. A resident species. 
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Habits^ e/r.— This Bulbul avoids actual forest, and prefers scrub 
and bush jungle in that netba^land which is neither forest Uor 
cultivation. It frequents the outskirts (^ villages, and about 
Bombay may be considered a common garden bird. It is a 
plains species, and though found in the lower hills it does not 
ascend those of any elevation. It is usually a solitary bird, and 
evades observation by keeping more or less to cover. It flies 
about from bush to bush with a fine loud clear thrush-like warble. 
The food consists of various fruits and berries. 

This bird may be found breeding according to locality in almost 
every month of the year, but about Bombay the main breeding season 
is from April to July. Apparently two broods are reared. The 
nest is a loose, rather untidy, and straggling cup of small twigs, lined 
with fine grass stems, coir or hair. It is built in thick bushes at no 
great height from the ground, generally from 2 to 4 feet. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. They are decidedly 
elongated ovals, fine and smooth in texture, and moderately glossy. 
The ground-colour is reddish-white, thickly speckled and blotched 
with reddish-brpwn, these markings mixed with clouds and spots 
of pale greyish-lilac. In some specimens these markings coalesce 
into a zone Vound the broad end. 

The eggs average in size 0.9 by 0.6 inches. 


THE HIMALAYAN TREE-CREEPER. 

Certhia himalayana Vigors. 

(Plate ii., Fig. 6.) 

Description . — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
a streaked mixture of blackish-brown and fulvous, the feathers at 
the base of the tail strongly tinged with fenuginous ; a short streak 
above the eye fulvous; wings dark brown with a broad fulvous 
band running through all the flight feathers except the four outer- 
most ; tail brown, regularly cross-barred with black ; chin and upper 
throat pure white ; remainder of lower plumage pale smoky-brown. 

Iris dark brown; bill black, lower mandible fleshy-white; legs 
fleshy. 

The bill is long, slender and curved ; the toes and claws are very 
long; the tail is graduated and composed of stiff, pointed feathers. 

JField Identification . very small bird, mottled brown above 
and whitish below, with a long, curved beak and stiff tail, invariably 
found climbing up the bark of tree-tranks. This species is 
distinguished from all other Indian Tree-Creepem by the black 
crossbars on the tail. 
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Dhtribution,--T\\t Himalayan Tree-Creeper is commonly dis* 
tributed in the mountain ranges that encircle Noicth-westem India. 
The typical form is found in the Central Himalayas, about Simla, 
Garhwal, and Kumaun. It is commonly said to occur farther 
east to Sikkim and Bhutan but this requires verification. -In 
Turkestan there is a very grey race with a long bill which is known 
as C h, tcBniura. Between the areas occupied by these two forms, 
in Kashmir and the North-western Himalayas and the ranges 
running down south along the North-west Frontier Province in 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, the Tree-Creepers are intermediate in 
character between the above two races and have been given the 
name of C h, limes. 

Habits^ etc , — During the breeding season the Himalayan Tree- 
Creeper is found throughout the mountain forests between 5000 
and 10,000 feet. It is perhaps most numerous in the areas of the 
big spruce firs, but is sufficiently common wherever it is found. It 
is an early breeder and very hardy in spite of its delicate-looking 
appearance and small size, and as early as March its song is a 
familiar sound in the snow-bound forests of the northern slopes at 
a tiiue when they are half empty of bird-life. During the winter 
months from November to March large numbers drift downhill and 
wander into the plains at the foot of the ranges, occurring at that 
season as far afield as Jhang, Lahore, and Saharanpur. 

The Tree-Creeper cannot fail to be identified by the veriest 
beginner in the study of small birds. It is as much a parasite on 
the tree-trunks as the vegetable creepers that cover many of them. 
Except for an occasional scramble on a rock or the face of a steep 
bank the Tree-Creeper spends its entire life in a monotony of 
climbing, rather like a jerky brown mouse, from the bottom of a tree- 
trunk up to the thicker portions of the boughs, and then sweeping 
down through the air with a cicada-like flight to the base of a 
neighbouring tree where it repeats the performance. It invariably 
climbs upwards, neither jerking backwards and downwards like a 
Woodpecker may on occasion, nor running in all directions and 
positions like a Nuthatch, though from its habit of rather preferring 
the underside of a bough it is frequently moving with its back 
parallel to the ground. It never perches on a twig, though it 
sometimes climbs along the thicker ones in continuation of its 
progress along a bough, and it is never still longer than the interval 
necessary to dislodge some tightly ensconced insect. For its food 
is obtained entirely from the bark of the trees that it climbs, picked 
out from amongst the crevices and holes with the long, curved beakj 
and the progress of the little bird is often interrupted by a parabola 
of flight after a small moth which has escaped it for the moment by 
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taking wing from its diurnal The Creeper, while Jiving 

solitary or in pairs as regards its own kind, is ^ery social with other 
species, and one or two are invariably fbund'with the mixed hunting 
parties of Tits and Warblers, working the trunks wl^ diey hunt the 
leaves and twigs, so that tree after tree undergoes a thorough 
scrutiny. 

The ordinary call of the TreeCreeper is a long-drawn squeak, 
meaningless in tone and ventriloquial in character, which comes 
from nowhere in particular amongst the trees, so that the bird is 
difficult to locate. The song is loud, but brief and monotonous, 
quis-quis’quis’quis uttered now and again in the depth of the forest, 
and chiefly remarkable as holding the held atone before most 
species in the hills have started their breeding song. 

The breeding season is from March to early May. 

The nest is a cup composed of fine grasses, dry leaves, moss, 
chips and miscellaneous debris with a lining of feathers and fur;, it 
is placed in a hole or crevice in a tree trunk, and very frequently 
behind a loose bulging section of bark. 

Four to six eggs are laid ; they are regular broad ovals, fi^ie in 
texture without gloss. The ground-colour is while, profusely spotted 
with various shades of red and brown, the markings tending in 
pany eggs to collect in a zone about the broad end. 

They measure about 0.68 by 0.50 inches. 


THE WALL-CREEPER. 

Tichodroma muraria (Linnaeus). 

Description . — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. Summer plumage : 
The whole of the body plumage ashy-grey, except the chin and 
throat which are black; a large crimson patch on the wings, 
including the coverts and edges of the flight feathers ; flight feathers 
black, the four outer feathers each with two conspicuous white 
spots j tail black tipped with ashy which gradually changes to white 
and increases in extent towards the outer feathers. 

In winter plumage the chin and throat are white and the top of 
the head is brownish. 

The bill is long and slender, the wings rounded and the hind 
claws very large. 

Iris ^k brown ; bill and legs black. 

Meld IdentificaHon.-^Qm be confused with no other spfl^ics ; a 
French grey bird with crimson patches and whifd spoW m the 
wings, which spends its life climbing on bank% walls and rocks. 
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JDistribuiim.-r^\it Wall-Creeper is found in the mountain ranges 
of Central and ’Southern Europe, and eastwards to Mongolia, 
Turkestan and the Himalayas. Breeding under very similar Alpine 
conditions in these widely distant areas it has not been influenced 
by climate towards the formation of geographical races* 

In the Himalayas it breeds at great elevations between 12,000 
and 16,000 feet, and also apparently in the neighbouring ranges 
between the North-west Frontier Province and Afghanistan. In 
winter it descends to the outer ranges and the foot-hills, individuals 
wandering well out into the plains. 

Habits^ etc . — This beautiful bird can scarcely escape notice 
where it occurs. In the Alpine fastnesses, where it breeds, it spends 
its life on the faces of stupendous precipices, but in winter when it 
comes lower down to the milder haunts of men it may be found 
wherever small cliffs, steep-cut banks, walls, rocks, or boulders 
provide the vertical surfaces on which it lives. For as the Tree- 
Creeper is to the tree, so is the Wall-Creeper to the stone, and it is 
equally rare lor the one bird to invade the haunt of the other. The 
Wall-Creeper progresses up the vertical face of stone in a curious 
jerky fashion with a continual downw^ard flick of the outermost 
wing feathers ; occasionally it flutters out into the air and endeavours 
on the wing to capture some insect disturbed by its progress, and 
the curious butterfly effect of this action has given the name of 
Butterfly-bird” in many langu^es from Switzerland to Tibet, 
Unlike the Tree-Creeper, the Wall-Creeper has perforce to undertake 
long flights in the air as it passes from cliff to cliff. Then it is 
curiously reminiscent of a Hoopoe, the same hovering uncertain 
flight as if the bird was wondering where to go, the same rounded 
spotted wings, the same general build, the long curved beak too, a 
curious case of parallelism still unexplained. 

In its occasional wanderings into the plains it is often hard put 
to find the conditions necessary to its life and is in consequence 
sometimes found in curious places* Every winter one or two live 
on the structure of the Khalsa College at Amritsar. 

1 he breeding season in the Himalayas is about May and June. 
The nest is a pad of moss and wool, more or less mixed and lined 
with wool, fur, hair and feathers, placed in some crevice in the face 
of a precipice, almost invariably in an inaccessible situation. 

The clutch consists of four to six eggs; they are broad ovals, 
compressed and. pointed towards the smaller end. The colour is a 
rather dull white sparsely freckled with deep reddish-brown, chiefly 
towards the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0.85 by 0.55 inches. 
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THE BROWN DIPPER. 

CiNCLUS PALtASii Tcmminck. 

(Plate vi,, Fig. 5.) 

Description, — Length 8 inches. Sexes aUke. Entire plumage 
dull chocolate brown ; the eyelids covered with white featiiers. 

Iris dark brown; bill black; legs pale brown, joles yellow. 

The young bird is paler and greyer with the plumage squamated. 

JPield Identification,— K sombre dark-brown bird, squat in sbapCi 
with a short tail and sharp beak like a large wren, found on running 
open water in the Himalayas ; flies very smftly low over the water 
with a shrill call. 

Distribution, — ^This sombre species of Dipper is found throughout 
the greater part of Northern Asia from Siberia and Manchuria to 
the Himalayas and Japan; it is divided into several races, of which 
we are only concerned with one (C. p, tenuirostris). This is found 
in Afghanistan and Turkestan, and throughout the Himalayas to 
Eastern Assam north of the Brahmaputra. It is a resident species 
breeding mainly from the foot-hills up to about 6000 feet, but if 
occurs also at all heights up to 12,000 feet 

Habits^ etc, — The Brown Dipper is entirely aquatic in its habits, 
and is found commonly on all the open perennial streams and 
rivers of the Himalayas, both amongst the wooded ranges of their 
southern slopes and amid the arid, stony mountains of their central 
and inner ranges. It obtains from the water all its food, consisting 
mainly of aquatic insects and their larvae, and these it captures 
by wading, swimming, and diving, having also the. faculty of walking 
about on the bed of the stream under water. For these methods 
it is admirably adopted in structure. It is short, rotund, and 
stoutly built, the plumage is everywhere very dense and incapable 
of penetration by water, and even the eyelids are clothed with 
feathers; the head is narrowed in front and the feathers of the 
forehead are very short and lie flat. 

It is a most active bird, never still and always 'busy. The 
harsh call dukii-dtchii is a familiar sound along hill streams, shrill 
enough to be heard easily above the roar of the waters ; it heralds 
the approach of the small plump brown bird that flies swiftly along 
a foot or two above the surface of the water, swaying from side 
to side amongst the boulders and only making a detour over land 
to avoid some intruder at the waters e(^e; the appear 

rather small for the stout body, and to nmlce up for this they are 
vibrated very quickly in flight in sustained beatf followed by 
a pauaci 
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Settling on a stone the bird bows and jerks from side to side, 
or immediately starts feeding, keeping its foothold easily on slippery 
stones and disappearing under water either diving or walking. It 
swims freely on the broader pools, looking like a miniature Water-hen, 
now and again diving and disappearing for a while. 

The breeding season is from December to May. 

The nest is a large globular structure of moss and grass, stoutly 
constructed with massive walls, and the entrance placed at one 
side is comparatively large. The egg chamber is lined with moss, 
roots and leaves. 

The situation chosen is always close to or above the water, 
and the nests are wedged into hollows and clefts of rocks and 
boulders overgrow^n with mosses and ferns and damp with moisture. 

The clutch consists of four or five eggs. In shape they aie 
rather elongated ovals, very soft and satiny in texture, and almost 
without gloss. The colour is pure white, and the average sLee 
is about 1.00 by 0.72 inches. 


THE PIED BUSH-CHAT. 

Saxicola. caprata (Linnseus). 

D€S€riptwfj.---htn%i\\ 5 inches. Male: Deep black all over, 
with the exception of a large patch at the base of the tafi, the lower 
abdomen, and a conspicuous wing patch, which are whited In 
fresh autumn piumage the feathers are more or less margined with 
rusty-brown. 

Female: Upper plumage greyish-brown, with a rufous patch 
at the base of the tail; wings and tail dark brown, the feathers 
with pale edges; the lower plumage brownish-grey, gradually 
darkening on the breast and. becoming more fulvous towards- 
the tail. In fresh autumn plumages the feathers Iiave broad grey 
margins which make the bird look paler in colour. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

JField Identification , — Abundant in the plains and lower hills 
in every type of open country ; the male is a conspicuous little black 
and white bird, the female dark brown wiih a rusty patch at the 
base of the tail, perching on tops of grasses and bushes. 

Transcaspia, Afghanistan, Persia, India, Burma, 
the Philippines, and Java. The Pied Bush-Chat is divided into 
^veral races, of which two are found within our area. P. c. bicolor 
is found throughout the greater part of India, from the extreme 
North-west, Baluchistan, and Sind, along the Himalayas to pmtions 
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of Assam, and thence south throughout the Peninsula to a l»ie 
through Malabar, Southern Mysore, and the Nilgiris. South of 
that line and in Ceylon it is replaced by S* c. atrata^ which is 
slightly larger and has less white on the under parts. 

In this range the Pied Bush-Chat is found both in the plains 
and in the hills, up to a height of about 5000 feet, and locally 
higher up to 10,000 feet. It is in the main a resident species, but in 
Baluchistan, along the North-western Frontier, and in the Northern 
Punjab and the Himalayas it is a summer visitor only, arriving 
in February and March and leaving in September and October. 

Habits^ etc , — This Bush-Chat is one 
of the most familiar birds of .the plains 
of India, the pied plumage of the male 
and its habit of perching on the tops of 
bushes and clumps of grass attracting 
the attention of all who are observant of 
wild creatures. It avoids heavy forest 
but is common about cultivation, in 
grass lands and in scrub jungle, and is 
particularly partial to the riverain areas 
of Northern India where cultivation 
and tracts of tamarisk scrub and grass 
alternate. 

It takes practically all its food from 
the ground, flying down to it from some 
favourite vantage point which commands 
a view of bare ground in the vicinity, 
and to which it returns after the capture 
of each morsel with the self-satisfied 
spread and jerk of the tail that is 
common to most of the family. On 
occasion it launches out into the air 
and captures fiying insects on the wing. 

In the breeding season, as a display, the male drops and quivers 
the wings and raises the scapulars to show the white wing patches ; 
there is also a very pretty love flight in which he flies up singing 
from the top spray of a bush with tail outspread and wings slowly 
beating the air above the head, and descends again to settle on 
another bush. In this flight, also, prominence is laid on the 
displaying of the wing patches. 

The ordinary note is the harsh chipping sound of two stones 
knocked together, common to the Chats and from wixich they 
derive their name. The song is short but very sweeVand pleksing. 

The food seems to consist entirely of-m«ccts. , 
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The breeding . season extends from March until but 

the majority of nests will be found from April to June- 

The nest is a cup of small grass roots, bentg, and the like, lined 
with hair, fur and wool. It is placed in* hollows in the ground, 
either on the leu^l under tufts of grass and herbage or in the 
face of banks; occasionally holes in buildings and rocks are utilised, 
but the bird is normally a ground builder and the nests are always 
well concealed. 

The clutch varies from three to five eggs. 

The eggs are short, broad ovals with a fine texture and a faint 
gloss. The ground-colour is pale bluish-white or occasionally pale 
stone or pinkish-white, and the markings, which tend to collect 
towards the broad end, are freckles, specks, and small blotches 
of pale reddish-brown. 

They measure about 0.67 by 0.55 inches. 


THE STONECHAT. 

Saxicola torquata (Linnaeus). 

(Plate ix.. Fig. 2.) 

Description . — Length 5 inches. Male : Upper plumage including 
the wings and tail brownish-black, with a conspicuous white patch 
of white on the wings and at the base of the tail ; the sides of the 
head and the chin and throat black with a large patch of white 
bordering the sides of the neck ; breast orange-rufous merging into 
the paler rufous of the underparts. In fresh autumn plumage the 
feathers are broadly edged with fulvous, which greatly obscures 
the above scheme of coloration, and changes the whole aspect of 
the bird ; the edges gradually wear off revealing the true coloration. 

Female : Upper plumage wings and tail brown with smaller less 
conspicuous white patches on the wings, and a rufous patch at the 
base of the tail ; line over the eye, the chin and the throat pale 
fulvous; remainder of the lower plumage pale orange-rufous. In 
fresh autumn plumage the feathers are slightly edged with fulvous, 
but not sufficiently for abrasion to change the plumage markedly. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black, 

Fitid Identification . — In ppen country, in both hills and plains, 
perching on tips of grass and bushes. Males recognised by black 
head) white collar, reddish breast and Vhite shoulder patch. 
Female, a small dull brown bird similar to female of Pied Bush-Chat; 
but rather paler in colour with the rusty rump patch less markedi 
and with traces of a^white shoulder patch. 
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Disirihution . — The Stonechat is very widety distribuied in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, and is divided into a number of raced, of 
wfatefa we are chiefly concerned with the Himalayan breeding form, 
known as S* torquata indica. This breeds in Western Siberia, Rusran 
Turkestan to the South Ural and throughout the Himalayas; also 
in the ranges that extend down the North-western Frontier to 
Baluchistan* In the Himalayas the majority breed between 5000 
and 7000 feet, but a few nest even higher, and stragglers nest 
in the foot hills, and even the plains of North-western India. In 
winter, from about September to April, the Stonechat migrates to 
the plains of India, and may then be found everywhere except in 
the extreme south* 

S. t przewalskii^ the dark breeding race of Tibet, and S. t 
siejnegeri^ the broad-billed race of North-eastern Asia, visit Northern 
and Eastern Indian in winter. 

Habits^ etc . — The Stonechat is never found in forest country. 
During the summer months, whilst breeding in the Himalayas, it is 
found on the open hill-sides, either amongst the terraced cultivation 
or on the bare waste slopes where rough grazing alternates with 
rocky screes. In winter in the plains it is largely a >ird of open 
cultivation, being particularly partial to fields with standing crops of 
i cotton, sugar-cane or the various cereals* Under all drcuinstances 
its characteristics are the same. It invariably perches on tome 
vantage point, either a large stone or more generally the topmost 
twig of a bush or plant, and thence makes short flights in all 
directions on to the ground to capture some insect, either devouring 
it on the spot, or taking it back for the purpose tp its perch. It is 
very restless and fairly shy, and is incessantly flirting its wings and 
tail. It does not move about on the ground, but the flight is fa^ 
and strong, and once alarmed the bird is difficult to secure. The 
alarm notes, hweet-ckat hweet-chai, somewhat resemble the noise 
made by clinking two stones together, and are responsible for the 
bird's trivial name ; they are uttered at the least provocation as the 
bird is rather fussy and suspicious. The song is a short low tiifl, 
and is quite pleasant though it is audible but for a short distance. 

The breeding season lasts from March to July, but most eggs 
will be found in April and May. Two broods are reared in a 
season* 

The nest is a cup composed of rather coarse grass and roots, 
sometimes mixed with moss or dry leaves, and lined with fine gras% 
hair, fur, and occasionally a few feathers. It is biailt in boles in 
terrace walls, under rocks and boulders, m banks and under tufts 
of foliage, and is well concealed, $0 that it k bbst found by watchmg 
the parents with field glasses. 
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The normal clutch consists of four or five eggs. 

They are rather broad ovals with little or no gloss. The ground* 
colour is dull pale green or greenish-white, very finely and faintly 
freckled with pale brownish-red; the markings are very delicate in 
character and tend to collect towards the broad end. 

They measure about 0.70 by 0.55 inches. 


THE DARK-GREY BUSH-CHAT. 

Oreicola ferrea (Gray). 

Description. — Length 6 inches. Male: Upper plumage dark 
ashy-grey mixed with black; wings black edged with grey, and 
with a white patch on the inner coverts; tail black, the feathers 
increasingly margined with white outwards; a broad white streak 
above the eye ; sides of the head black ; entire lower plumage white 
sullied with ashy along the fianks and on the thighs. In fresh 
autumn plumage the upper parts have rusty margins to the feathers 
but these soon wear off. 

Female; The whole upper plumage rufous-ashy; tail brown 
broadly edged with chestnut matching the upper tail coverts ; wings 
brown, the feathers narrowly edged with rufous ; a pale grey streak 
above the eye ; sides of the head reddish-brown ; chin and throat 
white ; remainder of lower plumage pale rufous-ashy. 

Iris brown ; bill black ; legs dark brown. 

The tail is rather longer and more graduated than in the true 
Chats of the genus Saxicola. 

Field Identification, — Common Himalayan form. Male pied 
black and white with the under surface white ; female rufous-brown, 
paler below with a chestnut tail ; sits conspicuously on bushes and 
trees*on the more open hill-sides ; tail comparatively long. 

Di 5 tribution,-^'Y\i\% Bush-Chat breeds throughout the Himalayas 
from the borders of Afghanistan and Chitral to Eastern Assam at 
elevations between 4000 and 10,000 feet. While not migratory in 
the true sense of the word, it moves to a lower zone in the winter 
months; at that season it is common along the waterways of Assam 
and Eastern Bengal, but in the west only a few straggle to the plains 
along the base of the Himalayas. 

Habits, — This is a familiar bird in Himalayan hill-stations, 
frequenting all types of country provided that they are moderately 
open ; it is fond of gardens and the immediate neighbourhood of 
inan« It has the family habit of perching in conspicuous positions 
on the tops of bushes, but differs from the Chats of the genus 
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Saxicola in its fondntss for situations at the tops of trees. In such 
places the male sings his rather pretty but unsatisfactory little song, 
Tithcratu<hak-lm-tUaiit ; always just that length but with a 
few variations, and with a rising inflection that ends suddenly. It 
captures insects and caterpillars on the ground, and also sallies into 
the air to take insects on the wing. While bold and familiar in an 
ordinary way, it develops a very anxious demeanour during the 
nesting season, flirting its long tail and making a noise which has 
been aptly described as ** geezing,'^ recalling the winding of a watch. 
The nearer one approaches to the nest or fledged young the more 
excited become the birds, so that their very anxiety betrays the spot 
on the principle of the children’s game of “hot and cold.” 

The breeding season lasts from the beginning of April to the end 
of July and two broods are reared, occasionally from the same nest. 

The nest is the usual cup characteristic of the Chats, a structure 
of coarse grass, fine twigs and moss, lined with fine roots and grass 
stems, horse-hair, and fur. It is placed in a hollow either on spme 
grassy bank, beneath a stone, amongst the roots of a tree, or 
occasionally amongst the stones of a rough terrace wall. 

The clutch consists of four or five eggs. In shape they are a 
broad oval, with a stout and fine texture and little gloss. The 
ground-colour is variable from bluish-white to bluish-green ; the 
markings consist of faint reddish speckles which may either cover 
the whole egg so completely that it appears rufous rather than blue, 
or collect into a zone or cap about the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0.72 by 0.57 inches. 

This Bush-Chat is commonly victimised by the Cuckoo {Cucuius 
canort 4 s\ and a large proportion of its nests are destroyed by other 
enemies. 


THE PIED WHEATEAR. 

CEnanthe PiCATA (Blyth). 

Description. — Length 7 inches. Male : Black throughout except 
a patch on the rump and upper tail coverts, and the lower plumage 
from the breast downwards which are pure white ; the tail is white 
except for a broad black band across the end, widening on the 
central pair to nearly half of the feathers. 

Female: Upper plumage brown; a white patch on the rump 
and upper tail coverts ; wings dark brown ; tail as in the male but 
black replaced by brown ; chin, throat, and breast dark ocbraceous* 
brown ; remainder of lower plumage pale bufly-wbitish. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 
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Rtld IdenUfitatum.~~\t\ dry open country sitting on walls, 
stones and posts j inaie black with white tump and under parts, 
and a white tail banded with black which is conspicuous in flight; 
female brown with similar tail ; flies low and fast over the ground 
when disturbed. 

Distribution. — in South-east Persia, Baluchistan, 
Aighanistan, and the neighbouring areas of the North-west Frontier 
Province, and in winter migrates to India where it is abundant 
in Sind, Rajputana and portions of the United Provinces, and in 
Bunallor numbers in the Punjab. A very closely allied species, 
(Enanthe capistrata, which in the male has the top of the head and 



Fig. 9.— Pied Whcatear. (i nat. size.) 


nape greyish-white, is common in winter in the Punjab, and by 
some writers is erroneously considered a dimorphic form of this bird. 
Habits^ etc , — This handsome Wheatear is amongst the earliest of 
the winter visitors to arrive in India, appearing in Sind about the 
middle of August ; it leaves again in February and March. This, 
like other Wheatears, avoids forest and damp areas. It prefers 
open desert, thin sciub jungle, and the drier stretches of cultivation; 
and in such places is particularly fond of the neighbourhood of 
native huts and cattle folds, attracted no doubt by the insects that 
gather in their vicinity. It perches comparatively seldom in trees, 
but sits on low mud walls, well-posts, and similar situations where 
it watches for food, and thence flies down to the ground to pick up 
wandering beetles, ants and other insect life. The flight is strong 
and fast and always low over the ground, and perching or hopping 
the carriage of the bird is very spry and upright. Each individual 
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hfts its own bswt with, a scrios of obsov&tum postSj wnd resAnts tbo 
HRTsI within it of' hitnulcfs of the ssino spocics, chji^n|{ thoffi 
away : it is however ratb» a Ay bfid, as regards man. Diwii^ 
the midday beat it rests quietly in some shady spot, and at night it 
roosts in the roofs of buildiogs by preference. The male has a 
sweet, low warding soi% which is sometimes uttered in winter. 
In this species, as in the allied (E. cupistrata, there is a marked 
{nreimnderance of males in India in winter, somewhat in the pro- 
portion of twenty to one female, and no explanation of the fact 
is known. 

In Baluchistan and the Kurram it hieeds from fete April to Jane 
at heights from 5000 to 8«oo Ceet and even Ingher. The nest is a 
large structure of roots, bents and feathers, the cup bebg lined 
wdi wool and hair. R is placed deep in a hole m a bank, radt 
or watL The clutch consists of four m five eggs. 

The egg is a btunt, broad oval, fine and close in textme^ witib a 
fair gloss. The ground-coloar varies fr<Mn white to pale' skim-milk- 
blue, sparsely marked with tiny freckles and a few small blotches of 
reddish-brown, the markup tending to gather in a rone round the 
tnuad end. 

The egg measures about 0.8 by 0.6 inches. 


THE DESERT WHEATEAR. 

OSiiANTHE DSSERTi TemmincL 
(Plate iL, Fig 4.) 

Description , — Length 6 inches. Male: Upper plumage rich 
buff turning to a white patch at the base of the tail ) wings black, 
the feathers margined with white or buff, and with a patch on the 
inner coverts white; tail black, the basal third of the feathers 
white; a pale buff streak over the eyes; sides of the head and 
neck, chin, and throat black, the feathers edged with buff; 
remainder of lower plumage buff, brightest on the breast 

Female: Resembles the male, but is duller and the black is 
replaced by brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

J9e/ti limHficatim, — tyjHcal Wheatear petthing on the ground 
or on low bushes in arid open country ; sandy in colour with dark 
wing^ and black throat patch in male ; a white patch in the base of . 
the taW ; fheshjw and last unw the gtound when distuthaA. 

iXx/W’AvftVw.— The Desert Wheatear has a wide distribiukm as 
a breeding' species in Northern Africa, Pafesthie, Araliia, and 
Sottfb-westero Asia to Tibet It is divided into several xias, of 
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which we are only concerned with one. CE. d, airo^^iaris breeds 
in Western Central Asia, the Kirghiz Steppe, the South Caucasus 
to Eastern Persia and Afghanistan. In winter it migrates to the 
plains of North-western India, becoming very common in the North- 
west Frontier Province, the Punjab, and Sind, and reaching the 
latitude of Bombay to the south and Nagpur in the east 

IlabitSy This is a true denizen of the desert, being generally 
distributed and common in the wide arid plains of North-western 
India, preferring the more barren and sandy wastes, but coming also 
into cultivation where this is interspersed with barren patches. It is 
particularly fond of broken ground, either sandy or rocky, and of 
old cultivation which has reverted to desert. It spends most of its 
time on the ground perching on stones and little eminences or on 
the wild caper bushes and uck plants that are Common in the 
localities it inhabits ) from such spots it hops or flies to the ground 
to capture beetles and other insects, occasionally darting up into the 
air to take insects on the wing. It arrives in India later than most 
of the Wheatears about the middle of October, and leaves again in 
February and early Marcl). It flies well but keeps low' above the 
ground and practically never perches on trees. 

It does not breed within our area but nests in June in Central 
Asia on the steppes and sandy plains at elevations of j 0,000 to 
12,000 feet. 

The nest is placed in burrows, under bushes, and in holes ip 
walls. No accurate description of it seems to be on record. 

The clutch consists of three to five eggs; these are pale bluish- 
green speckled and spotted with rusty-red. 

In size they average about 0.80 by 0.56 inches. 


THE BROWN ROCK-CHAT. 

Cercomela fusca (Blylh). 

Description . — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. The whole plumage 
dull rufous-brown, redder on the sides of the head and lower parts; 
tail very dark brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Meld Identification . — Plains species, frequenting ruins, outskirts 
of towns, old brickyards and low rocky hills ; a plain dark-brown 
bird familiar in demeanour, coming into occupied buildings. 

Distribution ^. — This is purely an Indian species and is confined 
to a patch of country in the centre of the Peninsula, including the 
Southern Punjab, the United Provinces, the extreme North-east of 
the Central Provinces, and Rajputana as far east as Cutch. 
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etc , — ^The Brown Rock*Chat is a common and familiar 
species found both in arid stony wastes, in deep ravines and earthy 
dills, on rocky hills, and in and about villages and towns. It is a 
great frequenter of buildings, flitting in and out of the empty 
chambers and gaping windows of ancient palaces and forts, 
perching in the cornices of tombs and mosques, and living even 
in the more frequented houses and offices of the work^a-day world, 
the friend alike of rich and poor. It comes into rooms even when 
there are people moving and talking within ; it is a regular Wheatear 
in its habits, flying from ground to roof-ridge, from window to comice, 
with the strong direct flight of those birds ; its food consists of insects, 
beetles, ants, and the like, which it captures on the ground, flying down 
from the elevated situations where it perches. During the breeding 
season it becomes rather pugnacious and readily attacks squirrels, 
rats, lizards, and birds in the neighbourhood of the nest. 

The breeding season lasts from February to August but most eggs 
will be found in March and April. Two or three broods are reared 
in a year, sometimes in the same nest 

The nest is a shallow, loosely-constructed cup of grass-roots, 
wool, hair and similar materials, sometimes separately lined with 
wool and hair ; occasionally it is supported by a little heap of small 
stones and fragments of clay. It is built in holes in rocks, buildings, 
and stone walls, and when in buildings may be placed on shelves and 
rafters without any attempt at concealment. 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs, but four or five are 
sometimes laid. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, rather pointed towards the 
small end; the texture is fine with a good deal of gloss. The 
ground-colour is a most delicate pale pure blue; the markings 
consist of tiny specks and spots of reddish-brown, which lend 
to collect in a zone round the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0.82 by 0.62 inches. 


THE SPOTTED FORKTAIL. 

Enicurus maculatus Vigors. 

Description , — Length ix inches, including a long, deeply-forked 
tail of 6 inches. Sexes alike. A patch on the forehead and crown, 
a large patch on the rump, and the lower plumage from the breast 
downwards white ; remainder of body plumage black, with round 
white spots on the hind neck, and lunate white spots on the back ; 
feathers of the lower breast spotted with white ; a broad white bar 
across the wins : the inner flight feathers marked with white ; tail 
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black, the feathers white at the base and broadly tipped with while; 
and the two ditter pairs entirely white. 

Iris dark brown ; bill black ; legs white. 

Field Idekiification^ — h Himalayan bird with a peculiar loud call, 
found on mountain streams in forest ; pied black and white, with a 
deeply-forked tail which droops at the end, and is incessantly swayed 
up and down. The markings on the upper surface form in life a 
white St Andrew’s Cross on a black ground. 

Distribution , — The Spotted Forktail is found throughout the 
Himalayas, and farther eastwards through Assam and Siam to 



Fig. jo. —Spotted Forktail. Q nat. size.) 


China. It is divided into several races, of which two are 
Himalayan. The typical race is found throughout the Western 
Himalayas from 3000 to 12,000 feet from the extreme North-western 
Frontier to Nepal. From Nepal eastwards to Sikkim and Assami 
and still farther east it is replaced by E, m, guttatus which has no 
white spots on the breast. This race is found in the Himalayas 
between aooo and 8000 feet. A resident species, though it probably 
changes its elevation slightly at different seasons. 

Habits^ etc , — The Forktail is a water-bird, strictly confined to 
running streams in hill ravines, preferably those that flow under 
fairly thick forest. It feeds on insects which it obtains from the 
water and the stream bed ; it walks sedately over the stones along 
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the margins of the water, feeding with a quick -pecking motion, 
rather similar to that of a chicken ; and as it goes the black and 
white plumage blends marvellously with the glint of flowing water 
and the dark shadows amongst the stones so that it is seldom 
noticed till it takes to flight It has a habit of frequently and 
unexpectedly turning at right angles or from side to side, and 
now and again it advances with little tripping runs, the white 
legs passing over the slippery stones with a sure-footed celerity. 
Standing and moving the beautiful forked tail is always a 
characteristic feature, slowly swaying upwards and downwards. 

The call is a loud rather plaintiye chtcer^ uttered both on the 
ground and in flight, and it is usuaUy the first intimation of the 
bird*s presence as it flies up from the bed of a stream that one 
is slowly climbing and settles again by the water some fifty yards 
or so above ; again one disturbs it find the manoeuvre is repeated. 
Then as one reaches the limit of its territory it leaves the stream 
and slipping through the forest at the side regains the water below 
one and starts to feed again; occasionally for a few minutes it 
perches on a bough of a tree, but this is seldom. 

The breeding season lasts from April till June. 

The nest is a most compact and heavy cup of green moss mixed 
with fine roots and a good deal of clay; the cavity is lined with 
skeletonised leaves. It is placed near the water, in a niche of rock 
or a hollow of the bank, or amongst the roots of a tree. 

The clutch usually consists of three eggs, but four are sometimes 
laid. The egg is a rather elongated and pointed oval, fine in texture 
with very little gloss. The ground-colour is pale greenish or pale 
stone colour, and the markings consist of fine spots and freckles of 
yellowish or reddish-brown, evenly and often thinly distributed. 

The egg measures about 0.68 by 0.75 inches. 


THE BLACK REDSTART. 

Phcenicurus ocHRURtrs (Gmclin). 

(Plate V., Fig. i.) 

Descriptim , — Length 6 inches. Male in fresh autumn plumage: 
Body plumage black, more or less concealed by grey fringes which 
wear off as the winter progresses so that the bird gradually becomes 
blacker in appearance ; the hinder parts from the rump and abdomen 
orange-chestnut except the central pair of tail feathers which are 
brown; flight feathers and the larger coverts brown edged with 
rufous. 

Female J Brown tinged with fulvous, paler below and suffused 
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with orange from the abdomer downwards ; a pale ring rotind the 
eye ; rump and tail chestnut, the central pair of feathers brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Identification, — Abundant winter visitor to the plains, 
easily distinguished from all other birds by its habit of shivering 
the reddish tail at short intervals. 

Distribution , — The Black Redstart is a widely-spread species 
occurring almost throughout Europe and Asia and in portions of 
Africa. In', this immense range it is divided into a number of races all 
very similar in appearance, of which two are to be found in our area. 
P, 0, phoenicuroides breeds in Persia, Turkestan and Afghanistan, 
and in the mountains of Baluchistan ; it also breeds in t(ie high 
mountain areas over 10,000 feet of Kashmir, Ladakh and Western 
Tibet, north of the Central Himalayan range where forest country 
has given place to the desolate barren valleys and mountains beyond 
the reach of the monsoons. In the winter, from September to April, 
it migrates to the plains of India, extending south as far as Travan- 
core and the Nilgiris. P, o, rufivektris occupies a more eastern 
range, breeding from Tibet to China and wintering in Assam, Burma 
and South-western China, a few reaching Bengal and Behar. This 
form was nolicejl'as high as 20,000 feet on migration by the Everest 
Expedition. 

Habits^ etc , — Those who are fortunate enough to travel in the 
high Himalayas in summer in the barren uplands of Kashmir and 
Ladakh, Tibet, Spiti and Lahul, will recognise in the Black 
Redstart one of the most familiar of the roadside birds — all the 
more conspicuous because of the general scarcity of bird-life. They 
flit about the stones and boulders and roadside walls, now indulging 
in a pleasing song with wheezy jingling notes and trills, now indicat- 
ing the neighbourhood of eggs or young by the low anxious alarm 
note; and all the time amongst their restless movements the 
characteristic shiver of the tail is seen. There up on the breeding 
grounds the bird is very shy and cautious, but in the winter when it 
descends to India this trait is lost and it becomes one of the most 
pleasant and friendly of our garden birds; in fact its whole character 
appears to change and only the shiver of the tail remains to recall 
our friend of the barren heights. In India it is essentially a bird 
of open smiling cultivation and pleasant fertile gardens : it haunts 
the shade, not of deep groves and jungles but pleasant patches of 
shade amongst the sunshine, perching on the lower branches of 
trees and flying down ever and anon to the ground to pick up its 
insect food. The call then is a curious little croak. 

As in most birds that breed at high elevations the breeding 
season is late, eggs being laid in June. The nest is a large 
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sttbstatitiai cup of fitie twigs, bent8> roots* grass stems, moss* and 
similar materials, lined with shreds of grass, hair and feathers. It 
is placed in walls (which are built of loose stones and without 
mortar in countries where this species breeds) or under stones on 
the steep hill-sides. 

The clutch consists of four to six eggs. The eggs are of two 
types, very pale greenish-blue or almost pure white, with a slight 
gloss but no markings. 

They measure about o.8o by o.6o inches. 


THE WHITE-CAPPED REDSTART. 

Chaimarrhornis leucocephala (Vigors). 

(Plate V., Fig, 4.) 

Description . — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
shining white; rest of the head, neck, back, breast and wings black; 
Jthe rump and lower plumage from the breast downwards bright 
chestnut; tail chestnut, a black band across the tip. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Field Identification . — A bird of the Himhlayan streams and 
rivers where they are not closed in with trees. Quite unmistak- 
iible with shining white cap, black and chestnut plumage, and 
Chestnut tail ending in a black bar. 

Distribution . — The White-capped Redstart is found from the 
hills of Baluchistan and the Afghan frontier right along the 
Himalayas and farther east to Western China, occurring in all 
the higher mountain systems of this area. It breeds at elevations 
between 6000 and 16,000 feet, individuals wandering even higher, 
but the majority of nests are certainly to be found between ' 8000 
and 13,000 feet. During the winter it descends from high altitudes 
and is common along all the rivers of the foot-hills to the edge of 
the plains. 

Habits^ etc . — This lovely Redstart is familiar to all who have 
done much travelling in the higher altitudes of the Himalayas, It 
is strictly a water-bird dwelling on rivers and mountain streams, 
whether they flow amongst the verdant slopes and wooded precipices 
of the Outer Himalayas or through the barren valleys of the Inner 
and Central Himalayas where stony scree and tortuous glaciers wind 
down from the snow-clad peaks. In the desolation of the latter 
stirroundings the beautiful plumage and the cheerful w^ys, of the 
bird readily attract the attention of the traveller. 

It is pre-eminently a bird of the boulders amongst rushing wat^, 
and often drifts of snow, flying swiftly from bank to bank ot fly- 
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catching with little erratic flights from stone to stone, its loud 
plaintive squeak f-e-e-e-e being easily heard amongst the roar of the 
waters. During the breeding season different pairs have their 
territory defined along the torrents where they live. 

As with most Redstarts, the tail is an expressive organ. Con- 
tinuously the bird beats it up and down from well above the line 
of the back, almost to touch the stone on which it is sitting, and the 
action is frequently accompanied with a low bow; this is done 
with the feathers closed or only partly spread; but as the bird 
launches into flight or settles the tail is spread into a fan for a 
moment, a glorious glimpse of chestnut and black. 

This species is stronger in flight than the Plumbeous Redstart, 
and profits by the fact to leave the stream-beds and pay hasty visits 
to wet, mossy cliffs, steep marshy hill-sides, and similar situations. 

The breeding season lasts from May till August and probably 
two broods are reared. The nest is a rather deep and massive cup 
of moss, leaves, roots and grass, with a thick lining of wool and hair. 
It is placed in a hole of a wall or bank beside the water, or more 
rarely under a stone or amongst the roots of a tree. 

The eggs vary from three to five in number, but the ordinary 
clutch consists of four eggs. 

In shape they are broad ovals with only a slight gloss; the 
ground-colour is a pale blue or blue-green, sometimes tinged with 
pink, and the markings consist of specks and spots of reddish- 
brown, with underlying markings of grey and neutral lint. These 
markings vary in number and intensity, occasionally collecting into 
a cap at the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0.96 by 0.65 inches. 


THE PLUMBEOUS REDSTART. 

Rhyacornis fuliginosa (Vigors). 

(Plate V., Fig. 2.) 

Description . — Length 5 inches. Male : The whole plumage dull 
plumbeous-slate except the tail which is bright chestnut. 

Female: The whole upper plumage dull bluish-brown, the tail white 
with a large triangle of brown at the end ; wings brown, edged with 
pale rufous ; lower plumage ashy-brown squamated with ashy white. 

Iris dark brown ; bill black; legs dark brown. 

Field Himalayan species. Never seen away from 

runtnng water, perching on the boulders and fluttering from them 
into tUe air. Male, blackish-slate with a chestnut tail; female, grey 
with a white tail, tipped triangularly with brown. 
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Distribution , — The Plumbeous Redstart is found throughout the 
whole length’of the Himalayas, where it breeds commonly from 4000 
to 9000 feet and in smaller numbers up to 13,000 feet, thou^ it is 
certainly unusual to find it above 10,000 feet. During the winter 
it leaves the higher portion of its habitat and is then found from 
6000 feet right down to the foot-hills. Apart from this altitudinal 
movement it is a resident species. 

Habits^ etc , — The Plumbeous Redstart is purely a water-bird, 
closely wedded to the streams and rivers of the Himalayas, eschew- 
ing their wider and more placid reaches, and preferring tumultuous 
waters rushing down the steeper slopes and broken by large boulders. 

These graceful little birds strike the notice of even the least 
observant. No stretch of stream is without its pair which spend 
all their time on the boulders in the middle of the rushing water, 
with occasional excursions to the bank or to the bough of some 
adjacent tree. They flit from stone to stone and continuously make 
erratic little fluttering darts into the air after some passing insect, or 
snatch some morsel from the water’s brim ; as they settle the con- 
spicuously-coloured tail, chestnut in the cock, brown and white in 
the hen, is slightly fanned and wagged up and down, the two move- 
ments being simultaneous and repeated at intervals until the next 
incursion into the air. I'his movement of the white tail has been 
aptly compared to the scintillations of light on water slightly disturbed. 
They are as quarrelsome as restless, and appear to have sharply- 
defined territories, for the male with a provocation little snatch of 
song is always launching attacks at the intruder from some other 
territory, dashing at it regardless of sex and chasing it back to its 
own borders. The short song is rather sweet and jingling and may 
be heard occasionally in winter as well as in the breeding season. 
It is uttered either from some rock in midstream or in the air as the 
little bird slowly flies with even movement but rapidly vibrating 
wings in a short parabola from rock to rock. This species always 
feeds very late into the dusk. 

The breeding season lasts from April to July and two broods 
appear to be raised. 

The nest is a neat cup of moss mixed with a few leaves and roots 
and lined with fine roots and fibres or wool and hair. It is placed 
in any sort of hole or hollow provided that it is close to running 
water, in ivy on a tree, in a hole in a trunk, in a hole of a rock or 
bank or wall, or on a small ledge. Two nests w'ili occasionally be 
found a few inches apart, but these merely represent successive 
occupations of a favoured site. 

The eggs are three to five in numl>er but four is the normal 
clutch. 
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They are more or less broad ovals in shape^ rather pointed 
towards the small end, of a fine texture and with a slight gloss. 
The ground-colour is a pale greenish-white or sometimes a faint 
storte-oolour, almost entirely obscured by the markings, whidr 
consist of a mottling and freckling of somewhat pale and dingy 
yellowish- or reddish-brown. These markings have a tendency to 
collect in a cap at the broad end The eggs greatly resemble 
miniatures of the eggs of the White-capped Redstart 

They measure about 0.76 by 0.60 inches. 

THE BLUETHROAT. 

Cyanosylvia svecica (Linnaeus). 

(Plate vi., Fig. 6.) 

Description . — Length 6 inches. Fully adult male : The whole 
upper plumage and wings brown ; tail brown, a conspicuous chestnut 
patch in the base broken by the central pair of feathers ; a fulvous 
line over the eye ; chin and throat bright blue, with a chestnut spot 
in the centre of the blue; below the blue a blackish band and 
below this a broader band of chestnut ; remainder of lower plumage 
buffish-white. The blue and chestnut of the lower plumage vary 
according to age and race and in some specimens are almost absent 
Occasionally the chestnut spot is entirely absent or is replaced by 
a white spot. 

Female : Differs from the male in having the whole lower plumage 
buffish-white with a gorget of brown spots across the breast. 

Iris brown; bill black, fleshy at lower base; legs yellowish- 
brown. 

Fietd Identification . — A brownish bird, found on the ground in 
herbage, preferably in damp localities; rises at one’s feet with a 
conspicuous flash of the bright chestnut patches in the tail and 
dives into cover again a few yards ahead Males have a varying 
amount of blue and chestnut on the throat and breast. 

DistrU>ution . — The Bluethroat is a very widely distributed 
Palaearctic species, occurring in different forms through the greater 
part of Europe, Asia, and Northern Africa. The exact number of 
races and their distribution has not yet been satisfactorily worked 
Out, hut the majority of birds met with in India belong to the 
form C. s. paiiidogularis, which certainly breeds from West 
Turkestan to East Transcaspia and to the Southern Urals» and in 
irinter migrates to almost the' whole of India and Ceylon, Two 
^her races certainly occur in India ; the dark Central Siberian bird, 
r. A to^sta, is a winter visitor to the northeast, while a s, aMotti 
also visits the plains in winter; this is the form which breeto in 
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Ladakh aad is distinguished by the brilliant blue of the throat and 
by the fEerthat-the chestnut throat spot is often lacking or replaced 
by white* 

MdhiiSi etc . — From September until May the Bluethroat is a 
common species in India either as a passage migrant or a winter 
visitor but its movements have not yet been properly worked out. 
It does not breed nearer than Ladakh. Although extremely 
common at certain times and places it escapes observation through 
its skulking habits. It is a bird of the ground and heavy cover, 
preferring dampish spots, such as reed beds on the edge of jhccis, 
tamarisk thickets in river beds, heavy standing crops and similar 
situations. In these it feeds on the ground, only occasionally 
ascending to the top of the bushes to look around or to sing a few 
bars of its beautiful song. Ordinarily it is only seen when one 
walks through cover, as it dashes up at one’s feet and flies a few 
yards before diving headlong again into obscurity where it runs 
rapidly along the ground in short bursts ; at the end of each course 
of running the tail is elevated and slightly expanded; the dark 
brown tail with its bright chestnut base is very conspicuous in flight 
and readily leads to identification. The alarm note and ordinary 
call is a harsh tack^ but on its breeding grounds this Bluethroat is a 
fine songster and mimic. 

C. s. abbctti breeds in Ladakh in June and July. The nest is 
well concealed on the ground at the base of thorny bushes, and is 
a cup composed of dry grass. The usual clutch consists of three 
or four eggs. 

The egg is a rather broad oval, fine in texture with a slight gloss. 
In colour it is a dull, uniform sage-green, with or without pale 
reddish freckling, which sometimes almost obscures the ground- 
colour. 

It measures about 0.75 by 0.55 inches. 


THE INDIAN ROBIN. 

Saxicoloides fulicata (Linnaeus). 

Length 7 inches, Male: Cxlossy black with a 
blue sheen ; a white patch on the shoulder ; flight feathers brown ; 
centre of abdomen and a conspicuous patch under the tail deep 
chestnut. 

Female : Upper plumage dark brown, the front and sides of the 
face paler, the tail much darker, almost black ; centre of abdomen 
and a conspicuous patch under the tail deep chestnut. 

Iris dai^ brown ; bill and legs black. 
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The hill is slender and rather curved; the tail is rather Jong 
and rounded at the end* 

Field Idmiification.’—k familiar plains bird, coming freely round 
bouses and spending most of its time on the ground. Easily 
identified by the habit of holding the long tail erect so as to exhibit 
a bright chestnut patch below its base; the male has a conspicuous 
white shoulder patch and much black glossed with steely-blue in its 
plumage. 

DisIribulion.^The Indian Robin is found throughout the whole 
of India from the Himalayas southwards to Ceylon. The typical 
race is found in Ceylon and the south of India up to about 

Ahmadnagar on the west and 
the Godavari on the east. 
North of these points the 
typical race is replaced by 
the Brown-backed Robin, 5. /. 
cambaiensiSy which is found 
throughout the whole of 
Northern India from the hills 
of the North-west Frontier 
Province, along the outer fringe 
of the Himalayas to Eastern 
Bengal In this race the male 
has the back brown instead 
of black, while the female is 
paler and greyer in tint. 

Habits^ etc , — Those who like 
to dilate on the theme that the 
Fig. II.— Indian Robin. (inat.size.) East is topsy-turvy often quote 

the Indian Robin amongst their 
numerous illustrations, pointing out that he wears his red under his 
tail instead of on his breast ; for this bird, while in no sense a true 
Robin, somewhat occupies in India the place of the Robin in the 
west. It IS a familiar bird, hanging round the haunts of men, the 
outskirts of villages, buildings both great and small, brick-kilns and 
similar situations, and it nests in a variety of curious places after the 
fashion of the English bird. In addition it is also partial to stony 
barren hill-sides and dry ravines; in fact, the essential conditions 
for its presence are dryness and open country ; in damp areas and 
in heavy forest it is wanting. 

In character, it exhibits the curious mixture of boldness and 
suspicion that is found in so many Indian birds. So long as 
unmolpted it hops about in the close vicinity of men and women 
busy at their own tasks, apparently heedless of them; but at the 
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first hint of danger* it becomes shy and unobtrusive. In the same 
way, though the nest may be built in a hole in a stable wall or 
similarly public spot, it is readily deserted if attention is paid to it. 

In demeanour the bird is very sprightly, hopping about with the 
head held stiffly high and the tail cocked well forward over the 
back ; in fact its normal poise is that of the English Wren, and the 
bird being larger with a longer tail the attitude appears more 
exaggerated. It feeds for the most part on the ground, and perches 
by preference on walls, posts, roofs, and large gnarled tree trunks, 
rather than in the bough of trees. The food consists chiefly of 
insects and their larvae. 

It has only an apology for a song, which is used while courting is 
in progress. 

The breeding season is from March to August and two or three 
broods are reared, often in the same^nest though the lining is usually 
replaced. The nest is placed in holes in all sorts *of situations on 
the ground, in walls and buildings, and in plants. It is a pad of 
grass lined with miscellaneous soft materials, roots and fibres, wool 
and hair, varying in depth and neatness of construction according to 
the circumstances of the hole. A large proportion of nests contain 
a fragment of snake’s slough. 

Three to five eggs are laid. The egg is a rather elongated oval, 
more or less pointed towards the small end; the texture is fine 
and strong with a moderate gloss. The ground-colour is white, 
faintly tinged with green, pink or brownish; the general character 
of the markings is a fine close speckling and mottling of different 
shades of reddish- or yellowish-brown, underlaid with a few secondary 
markings of pale inky-purple ; there is a tendency for the markings 
to be thicker about the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0.79 by 0.59 inches. 


THE MAGPIE ROBIN. 

CopSYCHUs SAULAKis (Linnseus). 

Description , — Length 8 inches. Male : Head, neck, breast and 
upper plumage glossy black; remainder of lower plumage white; 
wing black, a white patch close to the body ; tail long and graduated, 
the two central pairs of feathers black, the remainder white. 

Female : The whole upper plumage uniform dark brown, glossed 
with bluish ; wings and tail dark brown, with white distributed as in 
the male. Chin, throat, breast and sides of the neck and face dark 
grey, the last ntottled with white; remainder of lower plumage 
whitish washed with fulvous on ihe flanks and und<» the tail. 
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Iris brown; bill black; legs dark plumbeous*. 

MM /den --Common plains species, found in gardens 

and familiar in habits, with a beautiful song ; the male conspicuously 
pied black and white with a longish rounded tail, the female with a 
duller version of the same pattern. Carries the tail rather elevated* 
J>hiribution. — The Magpie Robin or Dayal-bird extends 
throughout India and Ceylon to China and the Malay Islands, and 
in this wide range is divided into a number of races. 



Fig. 12. — Magpie Robin, Q nat size.) 

Within our area, however (except possibly for the extreme south 
of Travancore where the Ceylon race C r. ceylonensis is believed to 
occur), all birds are referable to the typical form. 

This bird is found alike in the plains and in the hills up to 
about 4000 and occasionally to 6000 feet. It occurs in the Outer 
Himalayas, but is virtually absent from Sind, Cutch and large 
portions of the Punjab and Desert Rajputana* Although said to be 
only a winter visitor to Mount Aboo and Northern Guaerat, it is 
usually regarded as a strictly resident species ; except that in the 
Himalayas it ascends a couple of thousand feet in the breeding 
season, and also penetrates then into some of the inner valleys. 


the magpie SOIHlf 


M 


0 ahtt, tfA.—Wbile never particularly abundant the Magpie 
Robin IS very generally distributed in India, avoiding both dSL 
fontet and ope^e plajjj. It is essentially a bird rf groves, and 
d^ts to movetbout on the ground under the shdter of low trees • 

tJ»«efore, it is a familfej 
^en bird, delighting m the mixed chequer of sunshine and shade 

thf n of an Indian garden ; it hops about und« 

the orange and i^megranate trees, pauses for a moment to sip the 
water running along the irrigation channels, and then files a^oss 
amongst the trees to settle in some lower bough or on the garden 
wall before returning to its quest for insects on the ground It is 
both confiding and unobtrusive, and as the Udy of the House 
moves about her garden in the shade, whether she be Buna- 
Memsahib or some humble menial’s wife, she will see the liHle pied 
bird watching her from wall or bush with friendly and attentive 
scrutiny, .^d by way of gratitude for shelter and protection (or so 
we like to think in spite of prosaic fact), the cock bird early in the 
morning and again in the evening mounts to the topmost hquirh of 
one of tlw garden trees and pours out his delicious song. For the 
M^pie Robin is one of the best songsters in a land where singing 
birds are somewhat scarce. 

The tail is carried very high over the back, though not usually 
as high as in the case of the Indian Robin; it is: frequently lowered 
and^expanded into a fen, then closed and jerked up agam over the 

The fo^ is obtained for the most part on the ground and 
consists of insects, grasshoppers, crickets, ants, beetles and the like* 

a little vegetable matter, and an occasional earthworm varies this 
diet. 


The breeding season lasts from the end of March to the end of 
July, but most eggs will be found in April and May. The nest is 
placed in holes in tree trunks, in banks and walls, and in the roofs of 
houses. It 18 a cup composed of roots, grasses, fibres and feathers, 
with very little definite lining, and varying a good deal in deirth and 
compactness of construction according to the circumstances of the 


The clutch usually consists of five eggs. 

The egg is a typical oval, hard and fine in texture with a feir 
amount of gloss. The ground-colour is some shade of green but is 
rather variable. The markings consist of streaks, blotches, and 
motthngs of brownish-red, usually densely laid on and with a 
tendency to be thicker about the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0.8 7 by •0.66 inches. 
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THE SHAMA. 

Kittacinxla macroura (Gmelin), 

ii inches, including a long graduated tail 
of 6 inches. Male : A patch above the base of the tail white ; 
remainder of upper plumage, wings, and lower plumage to the lower 
breast glossy black ; remainder of lower plumage bright chestnut 
except the thighs vhich are whitish; tail black, all but the two 
central pairs of feathers i)roadly white at the ends. 

Female : Resembles the male, but the black is replaced by slaty- 
brown, and the chestnut by rufous ; feathers of the wings narrowly 
edged with rufous. 

Iris dark brown ; bill black ; legs pale flesh colour. 



Fici. 13. — Shama. (i nat. size.) 


Field Identification,— K forest bird found in thick jungle about 
ravines and remarkable for its beautiful song; the male is black 
with chestnut belly and much white about the long graduated tail ; 
the female plumage is a duller version of the same pattern. 

Distribution ,— Shama is widely distributed in India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, the Malays and China, and is divided into various 
races. 

All Indian birds belong to the same race K, m, indica, as do also 
birds from Siam, Yunnan, and Burma. In India the bird is a 
permanent resident of the warm and well-watered jungles of the 
greater part of the Peninsula, and of the various ranges up to about 
4000 feet It is not found, however, north-west of a line from 
Nepal to the Nerbudda, 

HaUU^ The Shama is well known by repute and in story 


THE NILGIRI BLACKBIRD f/ 

as one of the famous singing btids^of India, but owing to its forest 
habitat and its shyness it is probably known by sight to com- 
paratively few people* It lives in jungles and forests wherever 
broken ravines and low hills supply a sufficiency of the small streams 
and open glades to which it is partial ; and the spots that it 
frequents generally contain a good deal of bamboo growth. It feeds 
mostly on the ground, searching for insects, worms and fallen fruits, 
but when disturbed flies up into the trees, and may be considered 
to take in the forest the place occupied by the Magpie Robin in 
open and inhabited country. 

The song is loud and beautiful with a varied range of notes, and 
it is chiefly uttered in the mornings and evenings, continuing late in 
the evening until darkness has practically fallen. 

This bird has a curious habit, chiefly in the breeding season, of 
striking the wings together above the body as it flies across open 
ground. 

The breeding season is from April to June. The nest is usually 
placed in the base of bamboo clumps amidst the mass of rubbish* 
which collects in such situations and which forms a shelter over the 
nesti the nest itself is a slight cup of dead leaves and moss lined 
with grass. 

The clutch consists of four or five eggs. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, rather pointed and 
compressed towards the smaller end, fine and compact in texture 
with a fair gloss. The ground-colour is dull greenish-stone, finely 
and densely freckled all over with raw sienna brown and dull 
purplish, the general effect recalling the eggs of the larks. 

The egg measures about 0.85 by 0.65 inches. 


THE NILGIRI BLACKBIRD. 

Turdus siMiLLiMUS Jcrdon. 

Description , — Length 10 inches. Male : Top of the head black ; 
remainder of upper plumage, wings and tail dark ashy-brown ; the 
whole lower plumage dark brown, the edges of the feathers slightly 
paler. 

Female : The whole upper plumage dark ashy-brown ; the whole 
lower plumage brownish-grey, streaked 011 the chin and throat with 
dark brown. 

Iris brown, eye rims yellow j bill reddish-otange ; legs orange- 

yellow, 
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Etld Abundant in the NH^is And Palni HilU. 

A typical forest Blackbird but paler in colour than the English Inids, 
so that a black cap shows up in the male. 

DistribuHoni.—k resident on the higher portions of the Nilgiri 
Hills, the Brahmagiris in Coorg and the Palni Hilla The bill 
ranges of Ceylon, and of Western and extreme Southern India, from 
Mount Aboo to Travancore are inhabited by four forms of Blackbird 
which have different areas of distribution ; these have been treated 
variously by different authors, as separate species, as four sub-species 
of one species, and as sub-species of the common Blackbird of 
Europe. Whidiever of these views may be correct, I have here for 
convenience treated of the familiar Nilgiri Blackbird as a separate 
species to reiwesent the group. 

ffabtts, </f.<--The Nilgiri Blackbird is one of the commonest 
birds at Ootacamund and its vicinity, being found chiefly in the 
Sholas on the tops of the ranges but also in other types of country. 
It enters orchards and gardens, and on the whole is a tame familiar 
species though shy when nesting. It feeds chiefly on the ground, 
hopping with active movements and turning over dead leaves for 
insects, wwms and fallen fruits, but when distudied flies up into the 
trees, flitting from tree to tree with powerful flight. Small berries 
and fruits are eaten in the trees. 

The breeding season is somewhat extended, from March to 
Aupst, though most nests will be found in April and May. At this 
period the males sing very beautifully, perching high up in the trees; 
they may be heard at all hours but especially in the evenings. 

In the details of its breeding this bird recalls the familiar English 
Blackbird. The nest is a massive, well-built cup made of moss, roots, 
grass, and leaves largely plastered together with mud, while the cm 
cavity is neatly lined with grass and roots. It is placed in a fork 
of a free or shrub at any height up to about 20 feet from the ground. 

The usual clutch consists of four eggs, but three and five are 
sometimes found. The egg is a broad oval, pointed towards the 
sm^Ier end ; the texture is fine with a slight gloss. The ground-colour 
varies from bright blue-green to dull olive-green; the markings 
conast 0 spots, speckles, mottlings, and streaks of brownish-red, 
with ^ondary spots and clouds of purplish-irink or grey. 

The egg measures about 1.17 by 0.86 inches. 
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THE GREY-WINGED BLACKBIRD. 

Turdus roulboul (Latham). 

Description * — Length it inches. Male: Entire plumage deep 
glossy black, paler and duller beneath; a wide ashy-grey patch 
across the upper sides of the wings. 

Female : Entire plumage olivaceous ashy-brown, the wing patch 
being pale rufous. 

Iris brown, eye rim orange-yellow ; bill coral-red to deep orange, 
dusky at the tip ; legs brownish-yellow. 

Field Identification * — Himalayan forest bird with a good song; 
resembles the corresponding sexes of the English Blackbird with 
the addition of a broad patch on the wing, silvery in the male, 
rufous in the female. 

Distribution * — The Grey- winged Blackbird is a 'common Hima- 
layan species extending from Hazara and Kashmir on the west 
to the extreme east and south of Assam and Manipur. It breeds 
chiefly in an intermediate zone between 7000 and 8000 feet and 
in smaller numbers up to 10,000 and down to 4500 feet. It is 
in the main a resident species, but during the winter months tends 
to leave the higher portions of its range and drift down towards 
the foot-hills, stragglers at this season even venturing into the 
neighbouring plains districts. 

Habits^ etc * — This is one of the finest and best-known songsters 
of the Himalayas, being frequently caged and sold under the name 
of Kastura* It is a typical Blackbird in its habits, and is more 
particularly a forest bird, feeding on the ground amongst the under- 
growth, and turning over dead leaves and digging with its beak 
in places where the soil is soft. From the ground it obtains 
worms, -grubs, insects, and fallen seeds and fruits, and it is also 
accustomed to eat large quantities of the various hill fruits and 
berries from the trees. At any time of day in the breeding season, 
but more particularly in the mornings and evenings, the males 
may be heard singing, usually from the top of a tall tree commanding 
a wide view around. The song is very pleasant, recalling that of 
the English Blackbird, but individuals vary a good deal in the 
merits of their performance. It is a quiet and rather shy bird, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the nest when it sits motionless 
on the bough of a tree watching the intruder. 

The normal breeding season is from May to. July. 

The nest is a rather massive cup of roots and gras’sej usually 
stiffened witli mud and liberally coated exterr^lly With greed tnoss 
and similar materials^ and lined witli fine dry grass. The majority 
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of nests are built in trees, some lo or 20 feet from the ground, 
but others are placed on ledges of rock or on steep hanks or 
amongst the roots of trees. 

'J'he eggs vary from two to four in number. They are of the 
usual Blackbird type. The ground-colour, where visible, is a pale 
dingy green, but it is thickly streaked, mottled and clouded with 
dull brownish-red sometimes so heavily as lo obscure the ground- 
colour. 

The eggs measure about 1.20 by 0.85 inches. 


TICKELL’S THRUSH. 

Turdus unicolor Tickell. 

Length 9 inches. Male: The upper plumage 
including the wings and tail ashy-grey; lower plumage slaty-grey, 
paler on the chin, and becoming white towards the tail, the under 
wing coverts chestnut brown. 

Eemale: Upper plumage olive-brown, the wings and tail darker; 
chin' and throat white, streaked on the sides with black ; breast 
olivaceous with a gorget of black spots across the upper part ; flanks 
ochraceous ; abdomen to the tail white ; under wing coverts chestnut 
brown. 

Iris browm; eye rim greenish-yellow; bill and legs yellow. 

Field Identification.— k quiet, dull-coloured Thrush which feeds 
311 the ground and flies up into the trees when disturbed. Most 
familiar as the bird that feeds on the lawns at Srinagar, where it 
is particularly common. 

Distribution . — This species is only found in the Indian Empire. 
It breeds commonly but locally in the Himalayas from Chitral to 
Eastern Nepal and in smaller number to Sikkim at elevations 
that vary from 4000 to 9000 feet ; also in Eastern Assam, Cachar 
and Manipur. It is migratory, and in winter moves down into 
the plains of India, being found at that season as far south as 
Kandala, Raipur, and Orissa, 

Habtts^ etc , — This Thrush is known to every one who has visited 
Kashmir, and it is one of those birds which contribute to the 
very English atmosphere of Srinagar. 

The song may be heard from April to July and it sings at all 
hours of the day but more especially in the mornings and evenings, 
and on cloudy days with rain impending. The song recalls that of 
the English Thrush though less full and varied, and is something 
as follows: — ckelly(t-<hellya-chirraii^ chellya-ihtllya-chellya, cMfya^ 
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ckellya-jaUa ; and it further recalls that familiar bird by its presence 
round houses and in gardens, and its habits of hopping about the 
lawns of the English quarter in search of worms and snails uttering 
often a juk-juk which at other times is used as an alarm note. 
Pairs are to be found in every grove round the villages, and it is 
a tame and familiar bird, haunting their neighbourhood in preference 
to the forests, where also however it is found in smaller numbers. 
At the nest, on the other hand, it is rather shy. 

It breeds in May and June. The nest is a large deep cup, 
sometimes neat and compact, at other times loose and untidy; 
it is composed of moss, either dry or green, roots, dry grass and 
a few leaves, and is lined with fine roots. It is placed usually at 
heights between 6 and 20 feet from the ground, in the heads of 
pollard willows or in the forks of trees or on branches close to the 
trunk. A few nests are found close to the ground in banks. 

The number of eggs varies from three to five. They are rather 
variable in shape, round, elongated, or pyriform ovals. The texture 
is fine but there is very little gloss. The ground-colour is greenish 
or reddish-white, and the whole surface is more or less thickly 
speckled or boldly blotched with dull reddish-brown, in some eggs 
the ground-colour predominating, in others the reddish tint of 
the markings ; in all, however, the markings are thickest towards 
the broad end. 

The eggs average about 1.06 by 0.78 inches. 


THE BLUE-HEADED ROCK-THRUSH. 

Monticola ciNctORHYNCHA (Vigors). 

(Plate vi., Fig. 4.) 

Description , — Length 7 inches. Male: Whole head bright 
cobalt blue, divided by a broad black line from the beak through 
the eye to the back and shoulders, which are also black; rump 
and the lower plumage chestnut; wings black washed with blue, 
and with a conspicuous white patch on the inner quills; tail 
black washed with blue. 

Female: Upper plumage, wings and tail olive brown tinged 
with ochraceous ; chin and throat whitish ; lower plumage whitish, 
tinged with ochraceous on the breast and largely barred with 
dark brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill black, gape yellow ; legs dusky brown, 

JField Identification,--^2cm\\zx song bird in summer along the 
lower Himalayas in light open forest perching on trees and railings ; 
male easily recognised by the dark head and upper plumage with 
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much blue in it, the chestnut under parts, and the white wing patch; 
female brown with a scaled appearance, and a rather conspicuous 
dark eye. 

Distribution, — This bird breeds in the hills along the boundary 
of the North-western Frontier Province and throughout the Himalayas 
to East and Southern Assam and the Chin and Kachin Hills, 
The majority breed between 3500 and 6000 feet, but a few range 
up to 9000 feet. 

It is a migratory species, passing down from about October 
to April into the plains and continental ranges of India and portions 
of Burma. It avoids Sind and the plains of the Punjab and 
becomes most common in winter in the hill ranges of the west 
though it also reaches practically to Cape Comorin. 

Habits^ The Blue-headed Rock-Thrush is in the breeding 
season a bird of the more open hill forests, being especially typical 
of the areas in the lower Himalayas which are clothed with the 
Cheel pine {Pinus longifolia). Here the song of the male is a very 
familiar and pleasant feature; it is a pretty three-note warbling 
song of Tem-ti‘dii Tew-ti~diy Tew-ti di^ Tew (the Tew descending in 
the scale and getting louder at each repetition), and it is commonly 
sung in the mornings and evenings. The bird itself is by nature 
secretive and not often seen until one is familiar with the alarm note, 
Eedut-tut^ a low, pleasant sound which soon gives away Us where- 
abouts on a tree bough ;* then the bird is found to be confiding and 
to allow a near approach. It feeds both on insects and on berries, 
and in pursuit of the former sometimes flies out from a tree into 
mid-air hovering with wings outstretched, after the capture gliding 
down again to its post amongst the branches. Similarly it often 
floats with wings outstretched, singing as it goes, from the top of 
a tall tree down to a lower one. In winter it is a solitary species. 

The breeding season proper is from April to June, but occasional 
nests may be met with until August. The nest is a neat shallow 
cup of moss grass, fir needles and dead leaves, and is lined with 
fine roots or a little hair. The favourite situation for it is in a 
hollow in a bank by the side of a road or path, but it is also placed 
in hollows amongst the roots of trees. 

The clutch consists of four eggs. The egg is a rather long oval, 
very blunt at the small end, of slightly coarse texture with a little 
gloss. The ground-colour is pinkish-white, very closely and 
minutely ffeckled and mottled all over, but most densely at the 
large end, with pale dingy salmon colour. 

The eggs measure about 0.92 by 0.72 inches. 
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THE WHISTLING. THRUSH. 

Myiophoneus temmincku Vigors. 

Des^cription , — Length rs inches. Sexes alike. Entire plumage 
deep blue-black, becoming brighter and bluer on the wings and tail, 
and duller and browner on the abdomen ; a velvety black patch in 
front of the eye \ all the body feathers more or less tipped with deep 
shining blue ; some of the wing coverts tipped with white. 

Iris dark brown ; bill yellow, blackish along top ; legs black. 

Field Identification . — A large, strong “Blackbird,*^ bright prussian 
blue in favourable lights, found near water in the Himalayas ; noisy 
with harsh whistling calls ; bold and conspicuous ; black legs and 
black eye rim at once distinguish it from the true blackbirds, which 
have those parts yellow. 

Distribution . — This Whistling-Thrush extends throughout the 
Himalayas from the hills of Baluchistan and the Afghan Frontier 
to the extreme east of Assam and to the neighbouring hill tracts, 
being replaced by another A /1 /. eugenei from Eastern Burma to 
Cochin-China. It breeds from the foot-hills at about 2000 feet 
up to 12,000 feet, though the majority .of nests will be found 
between 5000 and 9000 feet. Although strictly speaking /a 
resident species, its fine powers of flight tend to make it wander 
a good deal, and in the winter months numbers move down into 
the foot-hills while stragglers even appear in the plains far out 
of sight of the hills. 

An allied species, the Malabar Whistling-Thrush {Myiophoneus 
hotsfieidii)^ which has a bright blue forehead and a brilliant patch of 
cobalt-blue on the wing, is common in South-western India, especially 
in the Nilgiris, where it is known as the Whistling-Schoolboy. 

Habits^ etc . — This very common and typical Himalayan bird may 
be considered in some senses as a water-bird, a bird of rivers and 
mountain streams. True it is that it may be found anywhere in the 
mountains dashing across the face of some precipitous crag, flitting 
through the trees of the gloomiest pine forest or feeding on an open 
hill-side, but a little observation will invariably show that its head- 
quarters are in some gorge watered by purling stream or rushing 
torrent. And further proof may be found in its song and calls ; the 
call is a loud, melodious whistle, and the song is loud and well 
sustained, of the type of most of the Thrush fiwnily ; but in both 
call and song there is something of harshness and unpleasantness, 
a squeaky, eerie timbre, which prevents either from being beautiful, 
but which are clearly intended to carry them above Urn roar of 
rushing waters; in this they succeed, and the voice of this bird 
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heard in some deep nullah where the water’s roar stills all lesser 
sounds is appropriate in the extreme, and matching its surroundings 
attains to beauty. 

There is something very tight-trussed and neat about the Whistling- 
Thrush as it hops and flies from boulder to ledge, from wall to branch ; 
its hard, shiny feathers are pressed close to the body, and as the long 
tail sways slowly upwards above the long legs the bird seems the 
living embodiment of all the qualities of vitality and fitness that 
one associates with nature and the hills. 

The bird lays commonly from the end of April to June, but nests 
may be found until August, as apparently two broods are often reared 

The nest is a very massive and heavy cup of moss dragged up by 
the roots with mud still adhering to them ; there is a thick lining 
of fine grass roots and moss. 

It is placed in the near vicinity of water, and is generally, well 
protected, either by concealment or by difficulty of access ; for the 
bird is very cunning in its arrangements. Sometimes it builds in 
a mossy bank or in some rocky crevice where the structure of the 
nest and overhanging foliage protect the site from wandering eyes ; 
at other times the nest stands out patent to view, conspicuous in the 
extreme, on the face of some precipitous cliff, or in a hollow on a 
giant boulder encircled by rushing water or otherwise inaccessible. 
An occasional nest may be found in a tree. 

The clutch consists of three to five eggs. 

The eggs are typically very long and pointed, fragile, and rather 
rough in texture. The ground-colour is french grey, greyish-white 
or pale greenish, speckled and freckled with minute pink, pale 
purplish-pink or pinkish-brown markings. These markings arc 
generally rather thin, and there is a curious faded appearance 
about these eggs which is most unusual. 

They measure about 1.40 by i.oo inches. 


THE RED-BREASTED FLYCATCHER, 

SiPHiA PARVA (Bechstein). 

(Plate Fig. 3.) 

Description . — Length 5 inches. Adult male: Upper plumage 
brown, ashy on the head ; sides of the head bluish-ashy with a 
white ring round the eye ; wings dark brown ; tail blackish-brown, 
the basal two-thirds of the feathers white, except of the central pair; 
chin, throat and breast reddish-buff; remainder of lower plumage 
white washed with buff on the sides. 

Female and immature male: The whole upper plumage brown, 
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the wings and tail darker brown, the basal portions of all the tail 
feathers except the central pair white as in the adult male; a 
whitish ring round the eye; whole lower plumage dull white, 
washed with buff on the sides. 

Iris dark brown ; bill brown ; legs blackish-brown. 

Field Identification. — A small brown bird with whitish under parts, 
and in some individuals with the throat and breast red, which fly- 
catches in trees; easily recognised by the habit of jerking the tail 
upwards at intervals, thus exhibiting the white patches in its base ; 
quiet in demeanour. 

Distribution. — The Red-breasted Flycatcher is widely spread as 
a breeding species throughout Europe, Siberia, and Northern and 
Central Asia generally, and is divided into three races which migrate 
southwards in winter. All three races come within our area; the 
males are distinguished by the extent of the red of the breast, which 
is also bordered on each side by black in S. p. hyperythra. This 
form breeds commonly in Kashmir between 6000 and 8000 feet, 
and winters in Ceylon. The typical race breeds in Europe and 
Western Siberia, and is a most abundant winter visitor to India from 
October until May. It arrives in India, via the north-west corner, and 
extends down to Malabar, the Nilgiris and Travancore in the south, 
and east as far as Behar and Singhbhum in Bengal The breeding 
bird of North-eastern Asia ( 5 . /. albicilla) winters in North-eastern 
India, Burma and China. 

Habits, etc. — The sole requisite of the Red-breasted Flycatcher 
is trees, and provided that there is a sufficiency of such cover it is a 
matter of indifference to it whether it is in forest, in open cultivation, 
or in the neighbourhood of towns and villages. Although often 
descending to the ground to capture an insect it is an arboreal 
species and a true flycatcher in its habits, frequenting chiefly the 
shady places within the boughs of large trees in which it sedately 
hawks and flits from bough to bough. It is rather shy and secretive, 
and is jerky and restless in its movements, constantly flitting the tail 
over its back so that the white patch in the base of the feathers 
catches the eye sr^oner even than the red breast of the male. There 
is a very distinctive harsh, jarring note which is commonly uttered, 
while a plaintive piping call, phweepkwee-phwee, repeated at short 
intervals, is used to express anger or alarm. It has a sweet and 
rather varied song in the breeding season, but this is not heard in 
India. For its size this is a very pugnacious little bird, and fights 
freely with others of its own species. 

The breeding season in Kashmir ot S. p. hyperytkra is in 
May and June. It nests in holes in trees at any height from 
6 to 40 feet from the ground. The nest Is a neat little cup of 
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moss and dead leaves mixed with grass, chips and hair and lined 
with liair and feathers. The clutch consists of four or five eggs. 
These are rather broad ovals, pale sea-green or pale pinkish-stone 
in colour, freckled closely with rusty-brown. 

They measure about 0.65 by 0.50 inches. 


THE VERDITER FLYCATCHER. 

SioPAROLA MELANOPS (Vigors). 

Description. — Length 6 inches. A black patch in front of the 
eye ; the whole plumage bright verditer-blue, concealed portions of 
the wings and tail blackish-brown ; under tail coverts broadly fringed 
with white. 

Female : Resembles the male, but is duller in colour throughout, 
and the chin and sides of the throat are mottled with white. 

Iris brown ; bill and legs black. 

The bill, which is flat, and viewed from above almost forms an 
equilateral triangle, is hinged with hairs. 

Field Identification . — Familiar summer bird about houses and 
gardens in the Himalayas 3 a conspicuous verditer-blue in colour, 
perching on exposed situations and haw^king insects in the air with 
active flight. 

Distribution. — The Verditer Flycatcher breeds throughout the 
Himalayas, in As.sam, the Burmese Hills, Yunnan, Shan States, 
Siam, Arinam, and Western China. It is divided into races, 
of which only the typical one concerns us. This breeds in the 
Himalayas from 4000 to 10,000 feet, and during the winter it migrates 
down into Peninsula India, missing out most of the Punjab and 
Sind, and extending roughly to Travancore and the Nilgiris. South of 
this area it is replaced by an allied species, the Nilgiri Blue Flycatcher 
(Stoparola albicaudata), which has the base of the tail white. 

Habits^ etc. — The Verditer Flycatcher in summer is one of the 
few birds of the Himalayan hill stations which attract the notice of 
the majority of people. It is a bold and confiding bird, frequenting 
jungle and garden alike, and perching in open exposed positions, 
where its brilliant colouring catches the sunlight and renders it 
conspicuous. Like other Flycatchers, it swoops into the air from 
its perch to take insects on the wing; but while other species often 
return to the same perch w^ith the captured insect, the Verditer 
Flycatcher continues its flight and perches in a new place, thus 
continually changing its ground and bringing itself more to notice. 
The flight is veiy strong and swift. During the breeding season it 
affects forest areas rather than the more open hill-sides ; during the 
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winter it appears in any type of country where there arc lai^e trees* 
Its usual perch a bare twig at the top of a tree, but it is also 
partial to telegraph wires ; it does not as a rule perch on buildings, 
though it enters verandahs and porches in search of a nesting site. 
Normally it is found solitary or in pairs, but small parties collect on 
migration^ 

There appears to be no call-note, but the male has a loud and 
fairly good song. 

It breeds from April till the middle of July, and probably two 
broods are reared. 

The nests are remarkably true to type, fairly solid cups of green 
moss, lined with fine black moss roofs. The majority are built up 
in under the overhanging crests of banks where the action of water 
and the binding qualities of tree-roots combine to form a gloomy 
hollow, in the side of which the nest placed in a hole is distinguished 
with difficulty. Banks by the side of roads and paths are especially 
affected. Other sites are under the small hill bridges, amongst the 
timber work, or in the rafters and eaves of buildings. As the bird 
is very shy at the nest and always dashes out of it at the approach 
of passers-by and in front of them, it continually brings itself and 
its nest to notice. 

The normal clutch consists of four eggs, though three or live 
may occasionally be found. The eggs strongly resemble those of 
the English Robin. In shape they are a moderately broad oval, 
somewhat compressed towards the smaller end. The shell is 
fragile and with little gloss. The ground-colour is pinky-white, in 
some entirely devoid of markings, in others with a more or less 
conspicuous reddish-pink zone or cap of mottled or clouded 
markings, not defined specks or spots, which are generally nearly 
confluent. 

In size the egg averages about 0.78 by 0.57 inches. 


THE GREY-HEADED FLYCATCHER. 

CuLicicAPA CEYLONENSis (Swainson). 

Description , — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Head, neck and 
breast ashy, darker on the crown ; remainder of plumage greenish- 
yellow, duller and greener above and brighter and yellower below ; 
concealed portions of wings and tail dark brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill brown ; legs yellowish-brown. 

The bill, viewed from above, is triangular in shape and thickly 
fringed with long hairs. 

BtU Id€Htification.^h forest bird ; very small, greenish-yellow, 

G 
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with an ashy head and neck ; very active and erratic in its movemaiti 
amongst shady trees and rather noisy. 

Distribution. — Generally distributed throughout India, Ceylon, 
and Burma, extending also eastwards to Siam, Cochin-China, Java, 
and Borneo, this common Flycatcher is divided into several races. 
We are concerned only with two races, which breed in the 
Himalayas and other hill ranges from 3000 to 8000 feet and are 
locally migratory, moving down into the plains after the breeding 
season. C. c. palUdior breeds along the Himalayas from Hazara to 
Sikkim, and is found in winter in the North-west Frontier Province, 
Punjab, United Provinces, Central Provinces, and the Bombay 
Presidency as far as Northern Kanara. It is only a straggler in the 
diy and more open plains of the North-west. In the Nilgiris it is 
replaced by the more richly coloured typical race also found in 
Ceylon. 

Habits^ etc. — On its breeding grounds this Flycatcher is a bird 
of heavy forest, preferring those ravines and hill-sides where the age 
and the size of the trees provide wide shady arcades chequered with 
occasional patches of sunlight \ in such places it flits incessantly 
from bough to bough hawking insects from the air, now catching 
the gleams of sunlight, now hidden in the gloom, eternally restless, 
eternally cheerful Its call or song is a long, loud, clear trill, 
che-tuMutdeee or wit-tweet’chitat-chitat^ which sounds through the 
glades, occasionally becoming harsher and louder with something 
in it of the “stone on ice ’’note of the common Indian Nightjar, 
though rather hurried and different in tone; or it might be described 
as tyu-jit followed by a prolonged twittering note. Except when in 
family parties after breeding it is solitary in disposition, though one 
or two individuals invariably accompany the mixed hunting parties 
of small birds which are such a feature of the hill jungles. 

The breeding season lasts from April to June. The nest is a 
most charming little structure of bright green mosses, lichens, and 
cobwebs, in shape half a cone or quarter of a sphere, and it is 
applied to the perpendicular side of a tree-trunk or rock on which 
there is plenty of moss with which it assimilates. The cavity is 
usually unlined, but occasionally moss roots are used. It is placed 
at all heights from the ground. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, very blunt in shape with 
very little gloss. The ground-colour is white or dingy yellowish- 
white, and the markings consist of spots and blotches of grey and 
yellowish-grey, the majority being collected in a zone round the 
larger end. 

In size the eggs average about 0,60 by 0.48 inches. 




I. Ba}-backed Shrike. 2. Paradise Flycatcher, 3, Common Wood-Shrike. 4. Bine- 
headed Rock-Thrush. 5. Brovn Dipper. 6. Bluethroat. (All about | nat. size.) 
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THE PARADISE FLYCATCHER. 

Terpsiphoke PARAUisi (Linnseus). 

(Plate vi., Fig. f.) 

Description . — length 9 inches exclusive of the sharply-graduated 
tail; in older males the central pair of feathers form ribbon-like 
streamers up to 10 inches in length. 

Adult male: Pure white; the head, neck and crest glossy 
bluish-black ; the upper parts faintly streaked with black, the wing 
and tail feathers heavily lined with black. 

Female and young male : Head, neck and crest glossy bluish- 
black ; a collar round the neck, chin, throat and upper breast dark 
ashy merging into white on the abdomen; remainder of upper 
parts, wings and tail bright chestnut. 

The males take two or three years to change into the adult 
plumage and have an intermediate stage in which the Jong 
streamers are present and chestnut in colour matching the chestnut 
upper plumage. The changes are gradual and have not yet been 
fully worked out. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and rim round the eye bright cobalt-blue ; 
legs plumbeous-blue. 

The bill is flattened and swollen and fringed with coarse hairs. 

Field Identification . — Older males catinot be confused with any 
other species owing to the central pair of tail feathers being elongated 
into ribbon-like streamers 10 inches long, white or chestnut in colour. 
These droop gracefully in rest or stream out behind the bird in 
flight. Females and younger males have a crested, glossy black 
head and bright chestnut upper parts, wings and tail, and ashy or 
white under parts. Purely arboreal, active and lively. 

Distribution . — The Paradise Flycatcher occurs from Turkestan, 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, through India and Burma, and still 
further eastwards. It is divided into several races, of which we are 
concerned with two. The typical race occurs from the foot-hills of 
the Himalayas to Ceylon, and eastwards to the Bay of Bengal. The 
paler race, inhabiting Afghanistan, Turkestan, Kashmir, and the 
Higher Himalayas is known as T. p. Uucogaster. The two forms 
are difficult to recognise, and as in winter they probably both occur 
in the same localities in the plains the identification of individual 
specimens is often impossible. 

Very little is definitely known about the status and movements of 
this common and widely spread bird, but it is undoubtedly migratory 
to a large extent. In the North-Western Himalayas and Salt Range 
it is a summer visitor, only arriving about March and April and 
departing about September ; while in most of the Punjab it is purely 
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a passage migrant in those months. To Sind it is a scarce winter 
visitor; while in many localities it is undoubtedly a resident. 

Habits, The Paradise Flycatcher has been aptly named; 
the long waving tail plumes recall the ornaments of the true Birds 
of Paradise, and for sheer beauty of contrast and purity of colora- 
tion and for grace of form and movement, the adult male must be 
without "a rival in India. If Paradise is the home of perfection, 
there indeed must this bird find a place. In nature its beauty is 
enhanced by its surroundings; for it is a bird of pleasant groves 
and well-watered shady nullahs, where stray gleams of sunshine 
strike through the boughs, bringing into colour sprays of foliage and 
illuminating patches of the ground and throwing them into relief by 
contrast with mysterious shadows. In such a spot the Paradise 
Flycatcher delights to dwell, perching on the sprays, and disappear- 
ing into the shady depths, now hidden from sight, now caught in 
the rays of sunshine as he flies across the intervening spaces. The 
long streamers give a curious effect to the flight ; the bird appears 
to float softly along without particular volition or ability to direct its 
course, moving in a series of dreamy impulses ; though the younger 
birds with short tails show themselves possessed of strong and 
decided flight. All food is taken on the wing, ^nd that the bird 
is capable of speed and skill in the air is proved by the fact that 
dragon-flies are sometimes captured. 

This species is purely arboreal, its feet being too short and weak 
for progress on the ground. It is a very lively and cheerful bird, 
incessantly on the move ; males often flirt their tails about, opening 
and closing the feathers and making play with the long streamers. 
When sitting on a twig the carriage is very upright. 

The ordinary call -note is harsh and disappointing, a sharp 
grating note; but the song is a low pleasant warble of distinct 
merit, though it is not very often heard. 

The breeding season differs according to locality. In Northern 
India it breeds from April to June; in the south it is earlier, com- 
mencing about February. Probably more than one brood is raised. 

The nest depends for protection on its position rather than on 
concealment ; though at first sight it escapes notice by its ridiculous 
conspicuousness ; it is too easy to see, the eye and brain are looking 
for something more difficult to find. It is a very neat and compactly- 
built cup, either shallow and rounded or a deep inverted cone ; it is 
built of soft grass, scraps of leaf and moss, all very firmly plastered 
together with spider’s webs and studded with small cocoons and 
pieces of lichen'; there is a neat lining o£ fine grass and hair, the 
whole Jforming a structure worthy in its beauty of the architect. It 
18 placed on a twig or stem, growing at any angle or at any height 
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kom the ground from 5 to 40 feet. The branch of a tall mango 
tree in the plains, and a thick briar stem in the hills are fiivourite 
situations. Both sexes incubate, and the male may be seen on the 
nest with the long streamers drooping over the side. In different 
pairs the males may be found in every stage of plumage, as they 
commence to breed when a year old. 

The eggs are in shape a rather long oval, somewhat pointed 
towards the small end, and they are usually dull and glossless. 
The ground-colour varies from pale pinkish-white to a warm salmon- 
pink and is more or less thickly spotted with rather bright brownish- 
red spots which tend to form an irregular cap or zone at the broad 
end. A few tiny, pale, inky-purple blotches occur also about the 
broad end. The eggs resemble in miniature one of the types of egg 
laid by the common King-Crow. 

They measure about 0.80 by 0,60 inches. 


THE WHITE-BROWED FANTAIL-FLYCATCHER. 

Rhipidura aureola Lesson. 

Desc/ijftton . — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike, except* that the 
female is rather browner above. Forehead and a very broad stripe 
above the eye white ; remainder of head black, the feathers of the 
cheeks, chin and throat edged with white; remainder of upper 
plumage, wings and tail brown, the wing coverts tipped with white, and 
all but the central pair of tail feathers tipped with white, progressing 
more broadly outwards, till the outermost feather is almost entirely 
white ; sides of the breast black; remainder of lower plumage white. 

Iris brown ; bill and legs black. 

The bill is large and flat and fringed with long hairs. The tail 
is very ample and rounded, spreading into a fan. 

Field Identification . — Common throughout the plains. A small 
black and white bird, with a charming bar of song, which pirpuettes 
about the shady branches of trees incessantly fanning its tail. 

Distribution. — This Fantail - Flycatcher is found practically 
throughout India, Ceylon, Assam, Burma and South-west Siam. It 
is divided into races, of which we are concerned with two. The 
typical race is found throughout India down to Northern Travancore, 
though not in Baluchistan, the North-west Frontier Province or 
Kashmir. Birds from Southern Travancore belong t6 Jhe dark 
Cingalese race, R. a. compressirostrh. It is found Trom the' plains 
up to about 4000 feet in the outer Hihialayas. Mention must be 
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made of two closely-allied species which are locally common. The 
White-throated F'antail {Rhipidura aibicollis), which may be easily 
distinguished by the sooty-brown colour of the lower parts, is found 
along the outer Himalayas up to about 7000 feet from Murree on 
the west (and with a wide distribution east of our area). The White- 
spotted Fantail {Rhipidura pectoralis) breeds in Western India from 
Mount Aboo to the end of the Peninsula, being particularly common 
in the Nilgiris. It is somewhat similar to the White-browed Fantail 
in appearance but may be distinguished by having a brown pectoral 
band across the white under parts. All are resident species though 
slight local movements may be detected. 

Habits^ etc , — The various Fantail-Flycatchers are all very much 
alike in their habits and characteristics. The White-browed Fantail 



Fig. 14. — While-browed Fantail-Flycatcher. (i nat. size.) 


is a bird of open country, frequenting groves of trees in cultivation, 
gardens and roadside trees, being strictly arboreal, and only 
descending to the ground for occasional momentary visits. For 
liveliness and grace it is not to be surpassed. It is never still, and 
the whole livelong day it dances and pirouettes, filled with an 
inimitable jote-de-vivre. It flits amongst the leafy boughs of some 
giant mango tree with a short jerky flight, and where it settles there 
it postures ; it turns from side to side with restive, jerky movements ; 
like a ballet-dancer before her mirror it tries new steps and 
attitudes ; down drop the wings, up jerks the head, and all the time 
the dainty round fan of the tail is opened and closed and flirted 
with all the coquetry and grace of a beauty of Andalusia. Never 
was bird better named ; watch it for the first time and within the 
first few seconds the name of Fantail rises unbidden to the mind. 
Now and again the bird leaves the shelter of the branches and 
launches into the air, seeming to tumble, bent on suicide : a rapid 
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soap at some tiny insect invisible to human eye, a swift recovery, 
and it has returned to the. cool shelter of the leaves, and is once 
more bowing and dancing. Now and again the happy little dancer 
breaks into song, a few notes in a regular scale, which seem more 
a human melody than the song of a bird, and break off just as 
groping memory has almost remembered their source. The song 
stops suddenly in the middle of the scale (it is always the same and 
always stops in the same place), and with a sharp twittering note 
the bird is off to another tree where the minuet begins afresh. 

Amongst the other attractions of this dainty bird is its boldness ; 
song and dance go on in spite of human presence, and I have seen 
one fly down and snap an insect off the shoulder of a servant who 
was talking to me. The food consists entirely of insects, mostly of 
the minutest size, and throughout the whole of the bird's movements 
can be heard the snapping of its beak as it feeds. 

Eggs may be found from the end of February to the early part 
x)f August; though the majority will be found in March and July. 
Two broods are reared, and this often from the same nest. 

The nest is a most beautiful structure. It is a tiny cup, small, 
even for the size of the bird, and is attached to the upper surface of 
a twig or small branch, often at the junction of a fork. Viewed 
from the ground it has much the appearance of a small hornet’s 
nest. 

It is made of fine fibres and grasses closely welded and bound 
with cobwebs and sometimes studded with small cocoons or 
spider’s egg-bags. There is a neat lining of fine grass stems. It is 
built at any height from 4 to 40 feet from the ground. Even in the 
nest the bird is restless, often turning about, spreading her tail, or 
flying off for a minute or two. The male remains very faithfully in 
the vicinity, and without the least hesitation launches out to attack 
passing crows or other possible enemies. 

The eggs vary from two to four in number, while three is 
the usual clutch. They are moderately broad ovals compressed 
towards the small end. The ground-colour varies from pure white 
to very pale yellowish-brown or dingy cream colour; and the 
markings are generally largely confined to a broad irregular zone 
near the large end of greyish-brown specks and spots, with 
secondary markings of neutral tint and pale grey or faint inky- 
purple. They are rather like miniature Shrike’s eggs. 

They measure about 0.66 by 0.51 inches. 
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THE GREAT GREY SHRIKE. 

Lanius excubitor (Linnaeus)* 

Description . — Length lo inches. Sexes alike. A very broad 
band from the beak through the eye black ; upper plumage bluish- 
grey, merging into white over the wings; wings black, variegated 
with grey and white; tail, rather long and graduated, black, the 
feathers growing increasingly white outwards; the whole lower 
plumage white. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Beak strong and hooked, with a deep notch at the tip of the 
upper mandible. Tail rather long and graduated. 



Fig. 15. — Great Grey Shrike. Q nat size.) 

Field Identification . — Plains of Continental India. A grey and 
white bird with a heavy head marked with a conspicuous black 
band through the eye and with much black in the wings and tail ; 
solitary or in pairs, in open country sitting on the tops of large 
bushes. 

Distribution . — The Great Grey Shrike in various races has a 
very wide distribution through Europe, Africa, Asia, and Northern 
America. In Northern India it is represented by a resident form 
named L. lahtora^ which is common and generally distributed. 
It is found from roughly the line of the Indus and from the foot of 
the Himalayas to the Rajmahal Hills, Manbhum and Lohardaga 
in Western Bengal, southwards to Belgaum and Chanda. It is 
not found in the hill ranges. 

Habits^ etc. Ihis Shrike is a familiar species in open country, 
preferring the more barren stretches of semi-desert country or wide 
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open plains to cultivation, though it is found also in the latter. 
Forest areas it avoids. It is found solitary or in pairs and is very 
conspicuous from its white, black and grey plumage and its habit 
of perching on the tops of bushes and small trees. It (^ptures 
most of its food on the ground, leaving its vantage point from time 
to time to fly down after a toothsome morsel and in returning to 
the perch it flies low over the ground and then turns sharply up to 
settle ; the flight is undulating but strong. Each bird or pair have 
their own beat and resent the intrusion of other species. The alarm 
note is a harsh grating call, but the bird is capable of considerable 
powers of mimicry which serve it as a song. The food consists 
largely of beetles, crickets, lizards, and ants, and like other Shrikes 
this species has the habit of impaling surplus food on thorns to form 
a larder. 

The breeding season extends from January to October, but the 
majority of eggs are laid in March or April, Two broods are 
sometimes reared. 

The nest is a large bulky cup, solid and well constructed, and 
placed at moderate heights from 4 to 1 2 feet up in a thick bush or 
small tree, preferably thorny in character. It is composed of thorny 
twigs, coarse grass roots and the like, thickly lined with wool, 
fibres, cotton and other miscellaneous materials soft in character. 

The eggs vary in number from three to six. In shape they are 
a broad ova!, somewhat pointed towards the smaller end. The 
texture is fine and close and there is a slight gloss. The ground- 
colour is delicate greenish-white, moderately blotched and spotted 
with various shades of brown and purple, the markings in nearly 
every case collecting into a widv. zone round the broader end. 

The eggs measure about 1.05 to 0.80 inches. 


THE BAY-BACKED SHRIKE. 

Lanius viTTATUS Valenciennes. 

(Plate vi,, Fig. i.) 

Description . — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. A broad band 
through the eye joined by a broad band across the base of the beak 
black; crown and upper neck grey, divided from the black by a 
whitish area; back and shoulders deep chestnut-maroon; rump 
white; wings black, with a white patch at the base of the outer 
flight feathers ; tail, rather long and graduated, black with much 
white on the outer feathers ; lower parts white except for the breast 
and flanks which are fulvous. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 
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The bill has a notch at the tip of the upper mandible. 

Field Identification , — Common in cultivation ; a small bird with 
a longish tail, broad grey and while head with heavy black marking, 
maroon back and black and white tail, the markings sharply defined 
and conspicuous; perches in exposed positions. 

Distributiofi , — This Shrike is a purely Asiatic species, occurring 
from the west in Afghanistan and Baluchistan right across the 
whole Peninsula of India to Bhutan, the Rajmahal Hills and 
Midnapur. It occurs in the Himalayas, but sparingly at heights 
up to 6000 feet, extending often far into the valleys as in Chitral. 
In the south it reaches Mysore and the foot of the Nilgiris. In 
portions of its range it is migratory, but for the most part it is a 
resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — This charming little Shrike is a bird of open 
country and cultivation with groves of trees, and it avoids both 
desert country and thick jungle. It perches on telegraph wires and 
the lower boughs of trees, and on large bushes some 6 to 10 feet 
from the ground and watches thence for insect life to stir in the 
vicinity; a desirable morsel spied, it flies down to secure it, and 
after a meal upon the ground returns to its perch. It has a fixed 
territory, and seldom stirs far from its established perch. The food 
consists of insects, caterpillars, beetles, and the like. 

The ordinary call is a harsh churring note, but the bird has a 
pleasant little warbling song and is something of a mimic, imitating 
the notes of other birds. 

The breeding season lasts from March to September, and it is 
possible that two broods are often reared. The nest is a rather 
massive, compactly woven and very beautiful cup composed of fine 
grass, rags, feathers, soft twine, and a few fine twigs, the exterior 
being neatly plastered with cobwxbs ; it is lined, as a rule, with fine 
grass. The situation chosen for the nest is in the fork of a small 
tree, at heights usually about 6 to 10 feet from the ground. The 
nest is seldom well concealed, and though the bird generally comes 
close to an intruder and feigns readiness to attack, its attention is easily 
distracted by the sight of a caterpillar or other succulent morsel. 

The clutch consists normally of four eggs, but as many as six 
may be found. The eggs are very typical of the genus, broad 
rather blunt ovals, fine in texture with a slight gloss. The ground- 
colour is dull white tinged with stone, greenish or grey; near the 
middle of the egg towards the broad end is a broad conspicuous 
but broken and irregular zone of feeble spots and blotches of pale 
yellowish-brown and pale lilac, a few of these specks and frecklings 
being also doited about the rest of the surface of the egg. 

The eggs measure about 0.83 by 0.66 inches. 
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THE RUFOUS-BACKED SHRIKE* 

Lanius schach Linnaeus. 

Description , — Length lo inches. Sexes alike. Forehead and a 
broad band through the eye black; crown to the centre of the 
back clear pale grey merging on the shoulders and rump into bright 
rufous ; wings black with often a small white patch at the base of 
the outer flight feathers ; tail, long and graduated, black and brown, 
the feathers tipped with rufous ; the whole of the lower plumage 
rufous, whitish in the centre of the abdomen. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

A notch at the tip of the upper mandible. 

Field Identification , — Perches conspicuously in open country 
slender build with heavy head and long tail, conspicuous black 
mark through eye, grey back with rufous edging, dark wings and 
tail and pale under parts very distinctive; distinguish from Bay- 
backed Shrike by larger size, less black on face, and grey not 
maroon back. 

Distribution, — Lanius schach is a common and widely distributed 
form of Shrike which occurs throughout India to China, and is 
divided into several races. Three of these occur within our area. 
The best known is L, s, erythronotus which is found from Baluchi- 
stan, the North-west Frontier Province, Kashmir, and the Outer 
Himalayas to Eastern Bengal and thence south till it meets with the 
range of L, s, caniceps^ in a line roughly from Surat to the mouths 
of the Godavari, through the middle of the Central Provinces. 
This form extends south into Ceylon. In the northern form we 
have the curious instance of a bird which breeds both in the plains 
of Central India and in the mountain areas of the North-west up to 
a height of 6000 and occasionaly 8000 feet. I'he southern form, 
however, only breeds in the mountains of its range. The third 
race, L, s, tephronotus^ is a winter visitor to North-eastern India, 
from its breeding grounds in the uplands of Tibet at heights of 
10, coo to 15,000 feet. The three races are not easy to distihgviish, 
their differences lying in size and in the tint of grey and amount 
of rufous on the upper parts. 

Habits, etc, — ^I'his bird is a typical Shrike, avoiding both forest 
areas and desert, and preferring fairly open ground about cultivation 
where a conspicuous perch on top of a bu&h or tree givfes k a view 
all around. The southern form, caniceps, is aj^parently 'l^trictly 
resident, but both the northern races are largely migrants, and their 
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movements remain to be worked out, the situation being obscuied 
by the fact that in some areas a proportion of individuals are resident 
and winter where they breed. This Shrike has the ferocity and 
boldness which is a characteristic of the larger members of the 
genus. It sits up on its perch motionless, its large black eye 
watching the ground intently for moving life, cricket or mouse, 
grasshopper or newly-fledged bird, and all alike succumb to the 
sudden dash and the strong-hOoked beak. And its hunting never 
stops, for even if its voracious appetite is satisfied it has the family 
habit of maintaining a “larder” in which the surplus prey is stuck 
on to thorns. It is this habit which has given to Shrikes the popular 
name of “Butcher-bird.” Small birds and mammals, bumble-bees, 
grasshoppers, dragon-flies, beetles, butterflies, and the like may all 
be found firmly lodged in a favourite tree, often eight or ten of 

them together. On occasions, 
when feeding, the Snrike holds 
its food up in one foot after 
the fashion of a parrot. 

The ordinary call-note is 
harsh and scolding, gerkk-gerlek 
or julek-julek^ followed by a 
yapping yaon-yaon. The song 
is short and pleasant but not 
often heard, while the bird is 
something of a mimic. 

The breeding season is some- 
what irregular. Nests may be found in different areas from 
February to August, and more than one brood is probably raised ; 
but most nests will be found from April to July whatever the 
locality. 

The nest is a large, massive cup, sometimes neat and well built, 
at other times a most disreputable structure. It is composed of a 
medley of materials, twigs, roots, bents, grass, rags, and lumps of 
wool, and the lining consists of fine grass or wool and hair. It is 
placed in a tree or bush, preferably a thorny one, at heights varying 
from 4 to 20 feet from the ground.- The nest of the Tibetan race 
may, however, be found in small bushes, only a foot from the 
ground, but often there is not much choice of site in the barren 
hili-sides where it breeds. 

The clutch consists of three to six eggs. 

In appearance they are typical of the genus, broad heavy eggs, 
with very little gloss. The ground-colour is a delicate greenish- 
white, in some eggs pale stone-colour or creamy; the markings 
consist of small specks and larger blotches of brown or reddish- 



Fir;. 1 6. — Rufous-backed Shrike. 
(i;J- nat. size.) 



THE COMMON WOOD-SHEIKE 

brown, with secondary markings of neutral tint and dark grey* 
They are never very thickly distributed and generally tend to form 
a rone about the broad end. 

They measure about 0.93 by 0,70 inches. 


THE COMMON WOOD-SHRIKE. 

Tephrodornis pondicerianus (Gmelin). 

(Plate vi.» Fig. 3.) 

Description , — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. The whole upper 
plumage ashy-brown, the feathers of the wings edged paler; tail 
dark brown, the central pair of feathers tinged with ashy, the two 
outer pairs almost entirely white; a broad whitish streak over the 
eye, and a broad dark band below it; lower plumage ashy, paler 
down the centre. 

Iris yellowish-brown ; bill dark horn ; legs dark plumbeous- 
brown. 

Field Identification, — Common plains species ; arboreal, in 
parties; a quiet grey bird with a pale eyebrow and a dark band 
through the eye, and white outer feathers in the tail. 

Distribution , — The Wood-Shrike is found almost throughout 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, and Annam, and is divided into races. 
The typical race is found from the base of the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, and on the east to Burma ; on the west it is replaced by 
T* p, paliidus, a paler bird, which is found from the line of the 
River Indus through the Punjab and Sind to about Kalka, Ambala, 
:he Western United Provinces and Khandesh. It is a resident 
species. 

Habits^ etc , — The Wood-Shrike is a very quiet, unobtrusive little 
bird which is almost entirely arboreal, hopping about the branches 
of trees and searching their stems and leaves for insects and their 
larvae. Occasionally it descends to the undergrowth and even to 
the ground in its search for food, but this is unusual. It is 
generally met with in pairs, but in winter small parties collect and 
hunt in company. It flies only from tree to tree and never leaves 
their vicinity. It avoids forests and haunts wayside trees and 
groves and hedgerows in cultivation, coming freely also into 
gardens. The call-note is very sweet and distinctive, but there 
appears to be no song. 

The breeding season lasts from February to June, but most eggs 
will be found in March and April. The nest is a very beautiful 
structure, and rather small for the size of the bkd* It is a broad, 
shallow cup, composed of fine bents, fragments of bark and grass 
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stems, bound together with silky fibres and smeared exteriorly 
with cobwebs, the whole being very compact and neat. The 
interior is lined with wool and hair. The nest is built in a small 
horizontal fork of a tree from $ ground and is 

difficult to see until the bird betrays it. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. They resemble the 
eggs of the true Shrikes and are broad, regular ovals, of fine texture, 
with very little gloss. The ground-colour is cream, stone, or pale 
greenish-white, spotted and blotched with yellowish- and reddish- 
brown ; many of these markings are gathered into a conspicuous 
but ill-defined zone round the broad end, in which are intermingled 
clouds of pale and dingy purple. 

The eggs measure about 0,75 by 0.61 inches. 


THE SCARLET MINIVET. 

Pkricrocotus speciosus (Latham). 

Descn/ftw/i.— Length 9 inches. Male : Upper plumage to the 
middle back and lower plumage to the bottom of the throat glossy 
black ; remainder of body plumage scarlet ; wing black with a very 
broad band of scarlet running through it, and with large round scarlet 
spots on the later secondaries ; tail scarlet, the central pair of feathers 
and the bases of the rest black. 

Female : Forehead yellow, fading on to the crown ; upper plumage 
deep grey ; rump and upper tail coverts olive-yellow ; lower plumage 
yellow ; wings blackish-brown, with a broad band of yellow running 
through them, and with round yellow spots on the later secondaries; 
central pair of tail feathers black; the next pair black with the 
end of the outer web yellow; lemaining tail feathers yellow with 
a black patch at their bases. 

Iris l)rown ; bill and legs black. 

The tail is long and very deeply graduated. 

jFie/ii Identification . — Hill species; purely arboreal; found in 
flacks which immediately attract attention by the scarlet and black 
plumage of the males and the yellow and dark plumage of the females. 
The larger size and oval spots on the secondaries distinguish it from 
the Short- billed Minivet. 

Distribution , — The Scarlet Minivet has a wide distribution through 
the Himalayas and Assam and Burma to China and Hainan, and also 
in Southern India. It is divided into several races. The typical race 
is found throughout the Lower Himalayas below about 6000 feet 
from the Sutlej Valley to Eastern Assam and the Khasia Hflls. The 
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Southern race, P. s, flammeus^ is found from Khandala to Cape 
Comorin, in Mysore, the Nilgiris, the Palnis, and the adjacent 
hills up to 6000 feet, extending also into Ceylon. In this the male 
differs in having the lower parts orange-red. A resident species, 
but it appears to move altitudinally according to the season. 

Habits^ etc . — This Minivet keeps to well-wooded country, and is 
a purely arboreal species, never descending to the ground. Out of 
the breeding season it is found in small flocks which travel through 
the tops of the trees searching for insects, usually alone, but some- 
times in company with other species of insectivorous birds. Like 
other Minivets, these birds flit from tree to tree in follow-my-leader 
fashion, the red'and yellow of the two sexes glinting in the sunlight, 
while their cheery pleasant calls still further enhance the pleasure of 
meeting with a flock. 

The breeding season of the Himalayan race is from the end of 
April to early June, while in the Southern ranges the breeding season 
is in June and July. 

The nest is a shallow, massive little cup composed of fine twigs, 
roots and grass stems, bound together exteriorly with spider’s webs, 
and studded with lichens, mosses and scraps of bark. It is placed 
on a bough of a tree, and is well concealed, appearing to be merely 
an excrescence of the wood. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. These are moderately 
broad ovals, fine in texture and with practically no gloss. The ground- 
colour is pale sea-green, and the markings consist of spots and blotches 
of dark brown and lavender. 

They measure about 0,90 by 0.67 inches. 


THE SHORT-BILLED MINIVET, 
Pericrocotus brevirostris (Vigors). 

(Plate viii., Fig. 3.) 

Description . — Length 7 inches. Male: Upper plumage to the 
middle back, and lower plumage to the bottom of the throat glossy 
black ; remainder of body plumage scarlet ; wing black with a broad 
band of scarlet running through it ; central -tail feathers black ; the 
next pair black with the greater portion of the outer web scarlet \ the 
others all scarlet with a black patch at their bases. 

. Female : Forehead greenish-yellow, fading on to the crown ; upper 
plumage light grey tinged with olive ; rump and upper tail coverts 
olive-yellow \ lower surface yellow ; wing blaekish-brown with a broad 
bond of yellow running through it; central tail feathers black; the 
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next pair yellow with some black on the inner webs ; the others all 
yellow with a black jmteh at their bases. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

The tail is long and very deeply graduated. 

Me/d Identification, — Purely arboreal; found in flocks which 
attmet attention by the scarlet and black plumage of the males 
and the yellow and dark plumage of the females. Distinguished 
from the Scarlet Minivet by the smaller size, by the greater amount 
of black in the tail, and by the absence of the scarlet (in female 
yellow) round spots on the secondaries. 

Distribution, — The Short-billed Minivet has a wide distribution 
through Northern India, Assam, and Burma to Eastern China, It is 
divided into races, of which we are concerned with two. The typical 
race breeds between about 3000 and 10,000 feet all along the Western 
Himalayas from Gilgit and Murree to Nepal, moving in winter from 
about November to the end of March, into the plains of the Punjab, 
United Provinces, Central Provinces, and Lower Bengal. From 
Sikkim eastwards to Assam and Northern Burma it is replaced by 
P, b, affiniSi which is a more darkly-coloured bird in both sexes. 

HabitSy etc. — Except when actually breeding the Short-billed 
Minivet is an essentially gregarious bird, living in family parties 
which join with others to form flocks that sometimes number as 
many as thirty or forty individuals. These are strictly arboreal, 
frequenting the tops of trees and not descending even to the 
undergrowth. They are, however, by no means shy, and feeding 
in the trees or flitting one by one across a patcli of open the 
scarlet and black of the males and the yellow of the females is 
so con.spicuous and so attractive in the sunlight that the Short-billed 
Minivet is one of the best known birds of the Himalayas and Northern 
India. There is something particularly cheerful, too, about the pleasant 
call, a tit-like chatter, swit-swit-switi-tatity or swisweet-sweet-sweety 
though the bird has no proper song. 

The breeding season lasts from April to July. The nest is a 
shallow but massive little cup of fine twigs, bents and roots, matted 
with cobwebs, and studded with lichens to resemble the twig on 
which it is placed. It is placed on a bough of a tree usually at 
a great height from the ground. 

The clutch consists of two to four eggs. They are moderately 
broad ovals of fine texture ; the ground-colour is white tinged with 
cream or greenish, and the markings consist of blotches and spots 
of brownish-red, with secondary markings of grey and neutral tint. 

The egg measures about 0.75 by 0.60 inches. 
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THE LITTLE MINIVET. 

Pericrocotus peregrinus (Linnaeus). 

Distribution . — Length 6 inches. Male: Entire upper surface 
grey except the rump which is flame coloured; wings blackish- 
brown with a slight central patch of jSame colour; tail, long and 
deeply graduated, blackish - brown, all but the central pair of 
feathers broadly tipped with flame colour ; sides of the head, chin 
and throat blackish-grey ; breast flame colour, gradually paling into 
the white of the vent 

Female: Paler throughout; the whole lower plumage is white 
tinged with yellow. 

Iris brown ; bill and legs black. 

Field Identification . — Plains bird : common in small parties, 
fluttering about trees; small with long tails, dull coloured with a 
conspicuous flame-coloured patch on the rump and wing, and in 
the males also on the breast. 

Distribution . — The Little Minivct is found throughout India, 

^ Ceylon and Burma, e^ctending on the east to Siam and Cochin- 
China ; it is divided into several races. A pale form, P. h. pallidus^^ 
inhabits Sind and a strip of country up through the North-west 
Frontier Province and the Punjab. The rest of Northern India is 
inhabited by the typical race which extends across to Western Bengal, 
meeting the range of the darker Burmese race, P. h, vividus. In 
Ceylon and Southern India south of a line drawn diagonally from 
Belgaum on the west to Madras on the east is found P. h. malabaricus^ 
the darkest of all the races. A strictly resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — This Minivet is a plains bird, and only ascends 
those lesser ranges whose elevation and character cause them scarcely 
to differ from the plains. It is, like other Minivets, a purely arboreal 
species, frequenting trees in open but well-timbered country, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of cultivation ; forests it avoids. Except in the 
breeding season it goes about in parties which flit gracefully amongst 
the branches, uttering a low, pleasant note ^nd occasionally fluttering 
and hovering to reach those insects or their eggs and larvae which 
cannot be picked with ease from a perch on the twigs. 

The breeding season of this species is very extended, lasting, 
according to locality, from March to September, earlier in the north 
than in Central India and the south. The nest is a very beautiful 
little structure, which is almost impossible to find pxcept by watching 
the birds, owing to its situation, size and character. It is a tiny 
shallow cup, about two inches in diameter and one itiuph in depdi, mSk 

H 
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is built in a horijtoiital fork or on a small bough of a tree usually at a 
considerable height from the ground. It is composed of very fine 
twigs or grass stems, with sometimes also a few feathers, carefully 
bound together with cobwebs and coated with scraps of bark, 
lichens and dead leaves, so that viewed from the ground it is 
virtually impossible to distinguish from an excrescence of the 
branch on which it is built; the cavity is sometimes lined with 
fine down and cobwebs. 

'Fhe normal clutch consists of three eggs. 

In shape the egg is a rather blunt, broad oval, fine in texture and 
without gloss, 'i’he ground-colour is a pale delicate greenish-white or 
creamy buff, and the markings consist of brownish red specks, spots 
and blotches, always more numerous towards the large end where 
there is a tendency to form an irregular cap. 

They measure about 0.67 by 0.53 inches. 


THE ASHY SWALLOW-SHRIKE. 

Artamus fuscus Vieillot. 

Descrip/ir>n.--l^x\g\.\i 7 inches. Sexes alike. Entire body 
plumage dull ashy, greyer on the head and paler from the breast 
downwards ; a blackish mark in front of the eye. Wings and tail 
deep blue-grey, the latter tipped with white; the longer upper tail 
coverts white ; the lower tail coverts whitish finely barred with ashy. 

Iris dark brown ; bill clear pale blue, brownish at tip; legs slate. 

Bill curved, conical and pointed; tail short and square and the 
long wings when closed reach to its end. 

Pield Identification. — Social, found in flocks; a dull grey bird 
that looks like a large heavy swallow, soaring continuously into the 
air from a perch and incessantly uttering a harsh cry. 

Distribution. J his interesting bird is found in the whole of 
India east of a line drawn from about Simla to Godra in the Panch 
Mahals. It is a resident in the plains and foot-hills up to about 
2000 feet, and in summer ascends the Himalayas up to about 5000 
feet. It is also found in Ceylon and eastwards through Burma 
towards Siam and Western China. 

Habits, etc. Ihe Swallow-Shrike i.s a gregarious bird, breeding 
in colonies and spending its time in large flocks which feed and 
rest together. It is specialised tor the purpose of feeding on the 
wing, and in the air looks like a large grey swallow though easily 
distinguished by the constantly uttered harsh cry and by the slow- 
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sailing flight. The flocks settle in rows on some lofty bough or the 
top of a tall bamboo and thence sally into the air in pursuit of 
passing insects ; they fly round in a wide circle, though seldom for 
more than a minute or two at a time, and then return to the perch 
where they huddle closely together. During the heat of the day 
they are quiescent, and they feed mostly in the early mornings and 
late evenings, being partly crepuscular in their habits. They are 
very bold when breeding, and attack passing crows and hawks, and 
at times even stoop at the climber who essays to take their nest. 
They never visit the ground. 

The breeding season is in April, May and June, in trees 30 to 
40 feet from the ground. The nest is usually placed on the top 



Fig. 17.— Ashy Swallow-Shrike, (i nat. size.) 

of broken projecting stumps of branches or occasionally in holes ; 
a favourite site is in palm trees, on the bases of the leave.s or the 
rough projections whence leaves have fallen. 

The nest is a shallow, loose cup of fine grass, roots, fibres, 
feathers and similar miscellaneous materials, with, as a rule, no 
definite lining. The clutch consists of two to four eggs, which 
rather resemble those of the Shrikes. In shape the egg is a rather 
narrow oval, a good deal pointed towards one end, fine in texture 
and with a slight gloss. The ground-colour varies from white to 
huffy-cream colour. The markings which tend to collect in a zone 
round the broad end consist of spots and clouds of reddish-brown 
and deep purple-brown, with secondary markings of lavender and 
purplish-grey. 

In size the eggs average about 0.95 by 0.65 inches. 
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THE KING-CROW, 

Dicrurus macrocercus Vieillot, 

description .— 13 inches, including the tail 6 inches long. 
Sexes alike. The whole plumage black, glossed with blue \ a small 
white spot sometimes present at the base of the bill 

Iris red ; bill and legs black. 

The tail is long and deeply forked, the outer feathers curling 
slightly upwards at the ends. 

Field Identification. — One of the commonest birds throughout 
India, perching on trees and telegraph wires ; noisy and pugnacious ; 
deep black with a long, gracefully-forked tail. 

Distribution. — The common Black Drongo or King-Crow is a 
widely-spread species occurring throughout India and Ceylon and 
ea.stvvard.s to China and Java. In this wide range it is divided into 
several sulKSpecies, based entirely on the variations in size and 
relative lengths of wings and tails, so that individual specimens are 
not easily identified. A series of breeding birds is usually required 
for identification, as these birds are partial migrants and more than 
one race may be found in the same area out of the breeding season. 

D. m. albiricUts breeds throughout the Himalayas to Eastern 
Assam, Manipur, Chittagong, Northern Bengal, and parts of Northern 
Burma. The typical race, D. m. macrocercus^ is found throughout 
the whole of India south of the range of the last race ; in South 
Travancore it may, however, be replaced as a breeding species by 
the small Ceylon race D. ni. minor. In the hills it occurs up to 
a height of about 5000 feet. 

Habits^ etc. — In the King-Crow we have another of the most 
familiar birds of India, attracting attention by its graceful shape, its 
fearlessness and pugnacity, its abundance, and the wideness of its 
distribution. This bird has no connection with the family of 
Crows; it belongs to a very highly-specialised and distinct family, 
the DicruridiSy which appears to occupy a position between the 
Shrikes and the Birds of Paradise. But its familiar name is due 
partly to its colour and partly to its extreme pugnacity and fear- 
lessness in defence of its nest, attacking all predaceous enemies, 
of which easily the most numerous is the Crow ; it is a common 
sight to see a pair of these birds chasing a Crow through the air, 
stooping at and *around it with a mastery of flight and power only 
attained by the Falcons, accompanying the performance with a 
series angry calls that attract the attention of the least observant j 
verily it is King of the Crows, who, otherwise, are a . match for bird 
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and mammal, even including the arch-mammal man- And if 
necessity arises it does not hesitate to attack Eagle, Falcon or 
Hawk with the same courage. 

But the King-Crow is not a mere bully: harmless species it 
does not molest, and it has long been noticed that a tree containing 
a King-Crow’s nest usually also contains the nest of a Golden 
Oriole, a Red Turtle-Dove, or some other equally gentle bird, and 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that these species recognise 



Fig. 1 8 . — King-Crow. (J nat. size.) 


the fact that the presence of the King-Crow’s nest above their heads 
is a guarantee of protection from all ordinary marauders. 

The King-Crow is found in every type of country, though it 
certainly prefers the neighbourhood of open cultivation. Its chief 
need is a vantage point on which to perch, swaying and flicking its 
long tail, and watching ceaselessly for every insect that stirs in the 
air or on the ground. It seldom perches on buildings, but prefers a 
bare dead bough at the summit of a tree or a telegraph wire. One 
may travel for days on an Indian railway and the King-Crows 
dotted along the wires will be one of the unchanging siglii of the 
journey. And from the chosen perch they are incessantly flying 
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either to capture ’an insect on the wing, returning to eat it on the 
perch, or down to the. ground to settle there and eat some more 
sluggish quarry. Their whole build, however, precludes any 
progression on the ground or about the branches of a tree and their 
movements are entirely aerial. Herds of grazing cattle are generally 
accompanied by one or more of these birds which travel with them, 
perching on the back of one of the animals and hawking the 
grasshoppers disturbed by the progress of the herd through the 
grass. The bird also attends ploughing operations, perching on small 
bushes and clods of earth in the vicinity and watching for larvae 
exposed in the furrows. At times the King-Crow is somewhat of a 
pirate, robbing ^Mynahs and Hoopoes as tliey search industriously for 
tasty morsels on the ground. The food consists entirely of insects, 
dragon-flies, crickets, grasshoppers, moths, bugs, etc.,^ and their larvae. 

The call-notes are loud and cheerful though somewhat metallic 
in tone. Tiie Punjabi names of Kalckee.t and KalkalicM are 
onomatopoetic and fairly represent the more common calls, but it is 
impossible to represent the evident fury imported into the bird’s 
tones when it is driving an intruder from the vicinity of the nest. 
The song is short but not unpleasing. 

While undoubtedly in the main a resident species, the King-Crow 
is certainly migratory to some extent; but, as is almost inevitable, 
with so abundant a species in which a large proportion of individuals 
are sedentary, the extent and meaning of these movements is 
difficult to observe and has not yet been worked out. 

The breeding season extends from April to August. The nest 
is a broad, shallow cup of tiny twigs and fine grass stems and roots 
neatly and strongly woven together and exteriorly bound round 
with a good deal of cobweb ; some nests are lined with fine grass, 
horsehair or roots. The side of the nest is thicker than the 
bottom through which the eggs are often visible against the sky. 
It is suspended in a horizontal fork of a tree, for the most part at a 
considerable height from the ground and a little way in from the 
extremity of the chosen bough. A second clutch of eggs is often 
laid in a nest that has been robbed. 

Three to five eggs are laid, but the usual clutch consists of 
four. The egg is a rather long oval, somewhat pointed towards the 
smaller end ; the shell is fine and rather fragile and usually without 
gloss. I'he coloration is very variable. Some eggs are pure white 
and spotless ; others are white with fine black spots ; while a third 
type is pale salmon colour spotted with rich brownish-red, blackish- 
and purplish-brown ; there arc infinite variations on these types, 
but the markings are never very large or densely distributed. 

The egg measures about 1,05 by 0.75 inches. 
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THE INDIAN GREY DRONGO. 

Dicrurus leucoph-«us Vieillot. 

—Length 12 inches, including tail 6 inches. Sexes 
alike. The whole upper plumage indigo with a high gloss; the 
lower plumage dark grey ; a blacki.sh patch in front of the eye. 

Iris red ; bill and legs black. 

Tail long, slender and widely forked at the end, the outer feathers 
curling upwards. 

Field Identification. — In the field appears black, with a long, 
slender forked tail, and is only distinguished from the King-Crow 
with difficulty, by the more slender build, unless close enough for 
the lighter duller colour of the under parts to be recognisable. 

Distributio?!. — The Grey Drongo is a very widely-spread species 
in India, Burma, Ceylon, and still farther east, and has been divided 
into a number of races based on differences of measurements and the 
comparative darkness or lightness of the plumage. Identification of 
individuals without comparison in series is virtually impossible. 
D. /. longicaudatus is found in the Western Himalayas from Hazara 
to somewhere in Nepal where it gives place to D. L stevensi which 
occurs through the I^stern Himalayas and Assam to the west and 
north of the Brahmaputra, D. L longicaudatus is found also 
throughout the greater part of Continental and Peninsular India, 
avoiding Sind, Punjab, Guzerat and portions of Rajputana and also 
of South-eastern India. In Southern Travancore and Ceylon it is 
replaced by D. L minifnus. 

As with so many of our common Indian birds there is a great 
deal to be learnt with regard to the Grey Drongo. It is |>articularly 
a hill species, for the most part breeding at altitudes between 4000 
and 7000 feet, but also in the plains and up to 10,000 feet. In 
certain areas, notably the Western Himalayas, it is a migratory bird, 
arriving in March to breed and leaving again at the end of September. 
The result is that during the winter more than one race probably 
occupies certain areas. Until careful observations, supported by 
good series of skins have been made in several localities, it will be 
quite impossible to write any accurate account of this common bird, 
or to indicate properly the distribution of the races, their status, and 
movements. 

Habits^ The Grey Drongo is typically a resident of well- 
wooded hills, preferring those of more open character than the 
neighbourhood of dense forest. It has the same habits as the 
Black Drongo, perching on high trees and hawking insects in their 
vicinity. But as its favourite tree is usually on the side of some 
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afforested mountain slope it normally flies at greater^ heights from 
the ground than its black cousin, and seldom descends actually to 
the ground. It is a magnificent flier, turning and twisting with 
extreme speed and skill, and it has the pugnacity of the family, 
hunting larger birds from the vicinity of its nest with great courage. 
It is usually found singly or in pairs, but the pairs do not object to 
the vicinity of others of their own species, and several birds often 
collect together to mob a common foe or to work some desirable 
feeding ground. During migration small parties travel together. 

The Grey Drongo has much the same range of musical calls as 
the Black Drongo, some harsh and scolding, others sweet and 
cheerful; a common call may be given as drangh-gip or gip-gip- 
drangh. There is a short but pleasant song, and in addition the 
bird is something of a mimic. 

The food consists entirely of insects, the majority of which are 
taken on the wing. A bird has been seen to settle by a bee-hive 
and deliberately pick up and eat the bees. 

The breeding season is in May and June. 

The nest is a strong shallow cup, placed in a horizontal fork of a 
tree at any height from 12 feet upwards, and often quite inaccessible. 
It is built of fine grass stems, slender twigs and roots, plastered with 
cobwebs and lichens and lined with finer grasses and hairs. The 
bottom of the nest is usually thin enough for the eggs to be visible 
through it against the sky. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, line in texture and without 
gloss. I’here are two main types of coloration. The first is pinkish-' 
salmon colour, streaked, blotched and clouded with reddish-pink of 
a darker shade. In the other the ground-colour is pale pinkish-white 
boldly blotched and spotted, mostly in a zone round the broad end, 
with brownish-red and faint inky-purple. 

The egg measures about 0.95 by 0.74 inches. 


THE LARGE RACKET-TAILED DRONGO. 

Dissemurus PARADiSEUS (Linnaeus). 

Description , — Length to end of central tail feathers 14 inches; 
outer tail feathers up to 13 inches extra* Sexes alike. Entire 
plumage black, glossed with blue except on the inner webs of the 
wing quills, throat and lower abdomen ; some white spots under 
the wing. 

Iris crimson ; bill and legs black. 

An erect crest of long hackle-like plumes on the forehead falling 
backwards over the nape; the outer pair of tail feathars greatly 
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elongated, the middle portion of the shaft webless, the terminal four 
inches having the inner web very- narrow and the outer web broad 
and twisted upwards. 

Fte/d Identification, — A glossy black bird, immediately identified 
by the plumed crest and the extraordinary development of the outer 
tail feathers into rackets on the end of the wire-like shafts. 

Distribution, — Throughout the greater 
part of India, Burma, and Ceylon to Siam 
and the Malay Peninsula. It has been 
divided into a number of races differing 
in the size and quality of the crest and 
toil. We are concerned with two only. 

D, p, grandis breeds along the Himalayas 
from Mussoorie to Eastern Assam and 
through to Yunnan, from the plains up 
to 3000 and occasionally 4000 feet ; it 
extends east of a line roughly from Mus- 
soorie to Mount Aboo southwards to 
Samlalpur, Raipur and the northern 
reaches of the Godavari River, D. p. 
tnalabaricus^ an altogether smaller bird, 
occupies the rest of India south of the 
above range. It is a resident species. 

Habits^ etc, — This wonderful Drongo, 
known familiarly as the Bhimraj, is a 
forest species, inhabiting by preference 
the densest and dampest of the Indian 
forests, though it is also found in any 
well-wooded country and even comes into 
gardens. It appears to have a special 
partiality for bamboo jungle and is entirely 
arboreal in its habits. It is more sociable 
than other Drongos, often going about in 
parties of four or five. These parties appear Kic. 19.— Large Racket-tailed 
to wander a good deal in search of food, Drongo. nat. size.) 
flying from tree to tree, swooping at insects 

on the wing or capturing them from the branches. The bird also 
hunts from a fixed station returning again and again to the same 
ti^a. Its food consists of a variety of insects, wasps, beetles, butter- 
flies, locusts and their larv®, and it is accustomed to devour quantities 
of bees. 

The cal] is very strikuig, beginning with a harsh chuckle and 
ending in a peculiar metallic creaking cry, expressed by the Syllables 
tse-rung^ tse-^rung It has in addition a numl>er of musical calls and 
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whistles and is justly celebrated as a very fine mimic, imitating all 
the birds of the locality. It makes a delightful i)et, fearless arid 
most amusing with its imitations of noises about the house and 
garden. 

The breeding season is from March to May, and, when nesting, 
the bird is accustomed to harry passing birds of prey. The nest 
is the usual cup-ciadle of the Drongos, slung in the fork of a small 
outside branch of a tree, usually at a great height from the ground. 
It is composed of fine twigs and grass stems well interlaced and firmly 
attached to the fork and strengthened with cobwebs ; the outside is 
usually decorated with lichen, moss and scraps of bark. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. They are rather long 
and pointed, fine in texture and with little gloss. The ground- 
colour varies from white to rich cream, marked with blotches, spots 
and specks of reddish-brown or purple and secondary markings of 
lavender and pale neutral tint. The markings tend to collect 
towards the broad end. 

The egg measures about 1.15 by 0.82 inches. 


THE TAILOR-BIRD. 

OkTHOTOMUS suTORius (Forsler). 

(Plaie viii , Fig. 6.) 

Descrij^f ion. ^Leng,ih 5 inches. Sexes alike. A rufous cap on 
the forehead ; remainder of top and .sides of head ashy-brownish, 
shading off into the shining but sullied white of the entire lower 
surface; there is a concealed dark spot on each side of the neck, 
and the thighs are rufous; remainder of upper plumage yellowish- 
green, the concealed parts of the wings and tail brown. 

Iris reddish-yellow; bill dark horny, lower mandible pale flesh 
colour; legs straw colour to pale fieshy red. 

Bill rather long and sharp; in the breeding season the male 
acquires very long and pointed central tail feathers, two inches longer 
than in winter. 

Fie/d Identification , — A familiar small garden bird of the plains, 
green above, white below with a rufous cap ; carries the tail (which 
is long and pointed in summer, short and rounded in winter) erect 
over the back like a Wren; has a loud, strident call. 

Distribution , the Tailor-bird we again have a common bird, 
of wide distribution from India to China, which is divided into 
several races. Two of these come into our area. The typical 
race is found in Ceylon and throughout India from the North-west 
Frontier Province and Sind to Behar and Chota Nagpore. It occurs 
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in the Outer Himalayas up to 4000 feet, stragglers even ascending 
to 7000 feet, and in the southern ranges it also is found up to 
4000 feet. From about Eastern Bengal it is replaced by a more 
deeply coloured race, O. s. patia. The Tailor-bird is a most strictly 
resident species, neither migrating nor moving about locally. 

HabitSy etc. — By name and repute the Tailor-bird is certainly one 
of the best known birds of India, yet the number of people who can 
identify it by sight or sound or give any idea of its appearance is 
probably very small indeed. Like many famous persons, the Tailor- 
bird is insignificant in appearance, a small, rather gawky, green bird, 
with a pointed tail and a rufous crown, which climbs about in 
undergrowth and is mostly hidden from sight. It is a bird of 
gardens and even verandahs, of the outskirts of villages, of patches 
of low evergreen undergrowth. Forest and bare desert areas are 
alike abhorrent to it. Where man has settled and made his home 
there will the Tailor-bird be found. Although seldom seen by the 
unobservant it is not shy, but with endless activity hops about the 
bushes and creepers round a house, investigating the flower-pots 
in the- verandah and w'illingly feeding within a few feet of people, 
provided that they are not moving about. And as it goes it 
constantly utters the loud, discordant, strident call, loud for so small 
a bird and unmistakable when known, which is a familiar sound in 
every garden though known to few as the note of this species. 
When the note is uttered the throat swells and reveals the concealed 
black spots on the sides of the neck. The head and tail are held 
stiffly over the back after the manner of the English Wren. The 
flight is very curious ; it seldom lasts for more than a yard or two 
from cover to cover, and the bird flies with obvious effort, the long 
tail flicking upwards over the back in a manner that can only seem 
a hindrance. The food consists entirely of insects. 

But all the fame of the Tailor-bird is of course centred in its 
nest, and with the unfairness of the world it undoubtedly receives 
alone in popular estimation the credit as an architect which should 
be distributed amongst several species. For certain of the Wren- 
Warblers build nests on exactly the same principles as the Tailor-bird, 
and in addition build other beautiful types of nest, which it does not. 

The nest itself is a deep, soft cup of cotton-wool and down, with 
a slight lining of a few horsehairs, and occasionally a few fine grass- 
stems. For it the bird prepares an terial cradle by sewing two or 
more leaves together, the nest being placed within the cavity so 
formed. There is a good deal of variety in the method of sewing 
the leaves together ; two large ones may be joined down fhejr edges, 
several smaller leaves may be scwiv together, or the ncsl? rnay be 
slung between two or three leaves which are sewn to it and not to 
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each other. Th^ sewing is done with threads of cobweb, silk from 
cocoons, with wool or cottons; the bird pierces a hole in the leaf 
with its sharp beak and draws the thread through, contriving in 
some manner to make a knot on the outside sufficient to prevent 
the thread slipping back; except that each stitch is made separately 
it would pass well for the work of human hands. It is frequently 
stated that dead leaves are picked up and sewn to the side of the 
nest, but this is an error, and the explanation is simple. These 
leaves were green and fresh when the work began, but they are 
injured and die from the effect of the stitches, and curling in the 
heat break loose from their parent stem. 

The nest is placed at all elevations, either in low bushes, in 
the hanging boughs of loquat and similar trees, or high up in 
some lordly mango tree. The only essential condition is a tough 
large type of leaf ; but most nests will l>e found within 6 feet of 
the ground. 

The principal breeding season is in May, June and July, but 
occasional nests may be found in other months. The bird is very 
suspicious of interference, and readily deserts a half-built nest which 
has been found and looked at. 

Three to six eggs may be found, but the normal clutch is 
certainly three or four. They are rather long and pointed in shape, 
very thin and delicate, and with but little gloss. They fall into two 
types of coloration, with the ground-colour either reddish-white ,or 
pale bluish-green; the former is more common. The markings 
consist of bold blotches ur sometinies ill-defined clouds, mixed 
with speckles, spots and dashes of red, reddish-brown, brown, black, 
or purplish-blacL These are seldom dense in character and there 
is a tendency for the larger markings to collect towards the broad 
end of the egg. 

The eggs measure about 0.64 by 0.46 inches. 


THE FANT AIL-WARBLER. 

CiSTicoLA jUNCiDis (Rafincsquc). 

Description . — Length 4 inches. Sexes alike. Summer plumage : 

The whole upper plumage including the wings dark blackish-brown, 
the feathers edged with rufous ; rump plain rufous ; a broad eyebrow, 
and the sides of the face, except for the brownish ear-coverts, and 
the whole lower plumage huffy-white; tail brown with white tips and 
a biack siibterminal bar, bordered inwardly with rufous. 

In winter plumage the tail is a quarter of an inch longer and 
without the rufous patches above the black bar. 
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Iris yellow-brown ; bill fleshy, darker along the top ; legs fleshy. 

The tail is rounded and expands into a perfect fan. 

Fieid Plains species; a minute, streaked black 

and brown bird, with pale under parts, found in thick herbage; 
skulks until disturbed, then has a curious mounting flight in the 
air. 

Distribution , — The FantaibWarbler has an immense range in 
Southern Europe, Africa and Asia, and is divided into several races. 
Only one, however, C, j, oirsitansy is found within our area. It occurs 
throughout practically the whole of India from the North west 
Frontier Province and Sind, but not Baluchistan, to Assam, Burma, 
Siam, and Yunnan, It occurs here and there in the various hill 
ranges up to about 6000 feet, but is, properly speaking, a plains 
bird In the main resident, it is also locally migratory. 



Fig. 20.~FantaiI-Warblcr. (jj nat. size.) 


HabitSy etc, — The Fantail-Warbler is typically a bird of low, thick 
cover in wide open spaces, and it is found therefore in stretches of 
grass land, in patches of reeds and tamarisk thickets, or the raised 
grassy bunds of rice cultivation. In such cover it skulks and is 
very retiring, seldom climbing above the stems, and would not come 
to notice save for its curious habits of flight. When disturbed 
the bird jerks itself high into the air, and after flying some distance 
falls headlong again into cover* During the breeding season the 
male soars in the air in a most erratic fashion, rising and falling in 
jerks but keeping roughly above the area of which the centre is the 
nest site, and towards this he falls very quickly at intervals as if 
intending to settle ; just, however, as he nears the ground he shoots 
up into the air again and resumes his soaring .jerks. All the time 
he utters a creaking, clicking note which rises to .its cHnJax*as each 
©rial jerk reaches its highest point, coinciding /with iU. 'When 
feeding young the parent approaches the nest in somewhat similar 
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fashion, flying well up in the air though not to the height of the 
male*s display; as it comes it utters a note which is softer and 
more level in tone than the display song, hut the whole approach 
rather resembles the above display and may easily be mistaken for 
it The young in the nest when disturbed utter a menacing, 
hissing note. 

The breeding season lasts from April to October, but is 
connected with the rains, the birds never breeding when the 
weather is dry. 

The nest is built in a tuft of green grass near to the ground, 
and is a very delicate and beautiful affair, being composed of 
white cobwebs with a lining of vegetable down, the green blades 
of growing grass being incorporated in the sides of the structure. 
In shape it may be oval with the entrance near the top, a long deep 
purse narrowing towards the top, or a cup with a canopy woven 
over it. 

The clutch varies from three to seven eggs, but five is the 
usual number. 

The eggs are rather short ovals in shape, fine and delicate in 
texture with a fair amount of gloss. They are pure white, faintly 
tinged with blue, or even very occasionally a definite pale blue, 
finely spotted and speckled with reddish brown ; there is a tendency 
for these markings to collect into a cap or zone. 

In size the egg averages about 0.59 by 0.46 inches. 


THE RUFOUS-FRONTED WREN-WARBLER. 

Franklinia buchanani (Blyth). 

(Plate vii., Fig. i.) 

' Description , — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
including the wings reddish-brown, brighter on the head ; a mark 
over the eye and the whole lower plumage white, sullied with fulvOus 
on the sides of the head and towards the tail ; tail brown, rather 
long and graduated, all except the central pair of feathers tipped 
with white preceded by a dark spot. 

In winter the tail is half an inch longer. 

Iris reddish-yellow ; bill brown, lower mandible pale fleshy ; legs 
pale fleshy-brown. 

The Wren-Warblers of the genus Franklinia have twelve tail 
feathers, which readily distinguishes them from the genus Prinia 
with ten tail feathers. 

Field Identification, — A small plains bird found in scrubby 
bushes in open arid country ; brown above with a reddish crown 
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I* Rufoui-fronted Wren-Warbler. 2. LesserWhitethro.it. 3. .Chiffchaff. 4. Large 
Crowned Willow-Wren. 5. Indian WVcn-Warbler. 6. Brown Hill- Warbler. 

(All about I nat. size.) 
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and whitish below, a long full tail edged with white. Wren-Warblers 
of the genus Franklinia are found in parties, while those of the 
genus Prinia are found usually singly or in pairs. 

Distribution . — A purely Indian form. It occurs in the plains of 
the whole of the north-west corner of India, scarce and local in 
the North-west Frontier Province and Upper Punjab, but common 
through the United Provinces, Sind and Rajputana down to the 
Central Provinces, the Deccan, and Western Itengal and Behar as 
far as Ranchi and Hazaribagh. A purely resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — This quaint little bird avoids damp and well- 
limbered localities, and is, by preference, a bird of semi-desert 
localities. It is in its element in the bare sandy plains of the 
Lower Punjab, Sind, and Rajputana, where the most conspicuous 
vegetation is the wild caper, whose tight thorny bushes rise in little 
mounds all over miles of open country. Here this Warbler is 
abundant, and one of the most noticeable birds, living in energetic 
little troops which are always on the move, creeping in and out of 
the bushes and running like mice on the ground at thdr base. 
It is also addicted to dry, stony hills with low -bush jungle, and 
ventures into the lighted crops such as cotton and mustard. 
During the breeding season its very cheerful little song is a 
marked feature of the plains that it inhabits. 

The breeding season extends from April to September, and 
probably two broods are reared. 

The nest is usually an oval domed structure, with the entrance 
near the top at one side. It is built of fine grass stems and tow-like 
vegetable fibres, and the egg cavity is softly lined with vegetable 
down and a feltdike substance formed of dry portions of the her 
bush. A few nests are cup-shaped or purse-like and suspended. 
The site chosen is generally very close to the ground, a matter of 
inches, but it may be occasionally 3 or 4 feet above it. It is built 
in bushes, a favourite situation being either a low close caper bush, 
or in a heap of dead thorn loppings overgrown with grass. The 
clutch varies from three to six eggs, but the usual number is five. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, the shell very delicate and 
fine with a fair gloss. The ground-colour is white, slightly tinged 
with greyish or greenish ; it is thickly and finely speckled all over 
with somewhat dingy or purplish-red, and there is a slight tendency 
for the markings to collect towards the broad end. 

The average measurement is 0.62 by 0.48 inches. 
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THE LESSER WHITETHROAT. 

SvLviA CURRUCA (Linnjeus). 

(Plate vii.t Fig. 2.) 

Description , — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
earthy-brown, the whole top of the head contrasting brownish-grey ; 
a broad band through the eye dark brown \ wings dark brown, edged 
paler; tail dark brown, a large portion of the outer feathers white; 
the whole lower plumage greyish-white. 

Iris yellow-brown ; bill dusky, lower base slaty- horn ; legs 
plumbeous. 

Field Identification , — Brown above, dirty white below, with a 
darkish cap and a white edge to the tail ; a very quiet, shy bird 
which creeps about in trees and is particularly partial to acacias. 

Distribution, — ^I'he Lesser Whitethroat is a widely distributed 
breeding species in Europe and Northern Asia, migrating southwards 
to Africa and Southern Asia in winter. There are several races, of 
which we are concerned with two. 5. c, affinis differs from the typical 
European form in having the second primary always shorter than the 
sixth, usually between it and the seventh in length. It breeds in 
Siberia and Manchuria, and is a very abundant winter visitor to the 
plains of India, extending on the south to Ceylon, and on the east 
to Behar and Western Bengal. S, c, minula differs from S, c, affinis 
in its smaller size and considerably paler upper parts. It breeds in 
Transcaspia and Eastern Turkestan, and in winter appears in North- 
western India in the North-west Frontier Province, Punjab, Sind, 
and Rajputana. Both races therefore are to be found on the same 
ground in North-western India, and the identification of some 
individuals is a matter of difficulty. Both races commence to 
arrive about September and leave about April, though affinis stays 
a little later than minula. The typical race does not occur in 
India. A darker allied species, Hume’s Whitethroat {Sylvia altkced)^ 
which breeds in Kashmir, is easily confused with these two races. 

Habits^ etc , — Both the races of Lesser Whitethroat that arriv(b in 
India are very similar in their habits in winter; they spend their 
lime creeping about in small bushes and trees looking for insects and 
caterpillars, and are very silent except for an occasional tack note. 
While affiitis^ however, living in any type of country except deep 
forest, prefers trees, and more especially the various species of 
acacia, with whose pollen its head is often stained yellow, minula 
is usually found 'in the low-stunted bushes and scanty tree growth 
of semi-desert country. 

The breeding habits of both races are very similar in their 
respective ranges, where they lay about May and June. The 



THE CHIFFCHAFF 

nests arc neat but rather fragile cups of grass and roots, lined 
with horsehair or fine grass stems; thev are built in bushes 
within a few feet of the ground. 

The clutch consists of four to six eggs ; these are rather broad 
ovals, creamy-white in colour, rather boldly but sparingly marked 
with sepia-brown and grey. 

They measure about 0.66 by 0.5 inches; 


THE CHIFFCHAFF. 

Phylloscopus collybita Vieillot. 

(Plate vii., Fig. 3.) 

Description, — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
brown, faintly tinged with green ; a distinct buff line over the eye, 
with a darker line through the eye; wings and tail dark brown, finely 
edged with olive-yellow; lower plumage buff, darker on the breast 
and flanks ; wing lining primrose-yellow. 

Iris dark brown ; bill dusky brown ; legs brownish-black. 

Field Identification, — A .very small brown bird, with pale buff 
under parts and a buff line over the eye, which creeps about in 
trees and in herbage near water, often in small parties, uttering a 
plaintive note. 

Distribution, — The Chiffchaff is very widely distributed throughout 
Europe, Africa and Asia in a number of races. The typical form does 
not occur in our area, but two others are found as winter visitors. 
/*. c, sindianus breeds in Ladakh and Central Asia and is a somewhat 
local winter visitor to the North-west Frontier Province, Punjab, 
Sind, United Provinces, and Rajputana. The Siberian Chiffchaff, 
P, c, tristisj which breeds in Northern Asia, is found from about 
September to the end of April in India, over the whole of the 
northern and central plains as far south as Bombay and Orissa, 
often in great numbers. In freshly moulted plumage it can be 
distinguished from /*. c, sindianus by the tinge of green in the 
upper plumage, and from the typical English Chiffchaff by the 
absence of yellow in the lower plumage. 

Habits^ etc, — There are in the Indian Empire about thirty forms 
of the genus Phylloscopus^ which includes the well-known English 
Chiffchaff and Willow-Wren. Their distribution is very variable, but 
as far as India is concerned, it may be stated that none breed 
anywhere in the country except in the Himalayas and on the higher 
ranges of the frontiers of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, und there is 
no part of India where several folrms may n6t be met with either as 
passage migrants or as winter visitors. Tbm identification k a, 
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matter of great difficulty, based on minor points of size and wing 
formula and slight differences of plumage, which in practically every 
case ring the changes on greens, browns and yellows; though in 
the field this is assisted by slight differences in habits and voice. 

The Siberian Chiffchaff is a very common winter visitor to 
Northern India wherever trees in leaf or cultivation exist It is 
met with both singly and in small parties, which search for insects 
up in the trees, in hedges, or in various crops. It is particularly 
fond of cotton fields, lucerne, tamarisk, and acacias, and it has a 
characteristic habit, seldom shared by others of the genus, of hunting 
in reed beds and other vegetation low over water. 1'he call-note is 
a very plaintive tweet Passage migrants in March on their way 
north freely sing a typical song, chiff-chaff, chiff-chaff, like that so 
well known in England. 

P, c, sindiantis breeds in Ladakh from May to July. 

Tlie nest is a large structure of dry grass and bents, domed 
with the entrance at one side ; it is profusely lined with feathers on 
a layer of fine vegetable down. 

The usual clutch consists of four eggs. They are rather broad 
Dvals, very fragile with a slight gloss ; the colour is white, spotted 
vith chestnut-red, chiefly towards the broad end. 

The average size is 0.65 by 0.48 inches. 


THE YELLOW-BROWED WARBLER. 

Phvlloscopus inornatus (Blyth), 

Description , — Length 4 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
dull olive green, with obscure traces of a pale streak down the crown ; 
a broad biiffy-white line over the eye ; sides of the face mottled witli 
buffy-white; wings and tail dark brown edged with greenish, two 
buffy-white wing bars, the upper rather obscure ; entire lower plumage 
sullied white. 

Iris dark brown ; bill dark brown, lower base yellowish ; legs 
greyish-brown. 

Field Identipcation . — This is another of the minute green or 
brown birds which hunt for insects in the foliage of trees, and are 
only to be discriminated with much practice and knowledge both in 
the field and in the cabinet. The greenish colour, dirty white below, 
the double wing bar and the call-note Hss-yip are guides to the 
identity of this particular species. 

Distribution, — Breeds tooughout a large portion of Siberia and 
Central Asia, migrating southwards in winter. It is divided into two 
races. The typical form (better known to many under its old name 
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P, suferdliasus) breeds in Siberkt migrates through the greater part of 
Asia and winters in Bengal, Assam, Burma, and eastwards to Southern 
China. P, i. humii^ differing in the brighter olive green of the upper 
parts, breeds in the Western Himalayas between 7000 and 12,000 
feet, and in Turkestan, Tian-Shan and Afghanistan, Starting at the 
end of August it spreads in winter through India southwards to 
Travancore and eastwards to Western Bengal and Orissa, but 
curiously enough avoids Sind. The return migration takes place 
about April. 

Habits^ etc , — In India the Yellow-browed Warbler is always 
solitary and spends its time in the boughs of trees searching for 
insects and uttering as it goes a note which is best described by the 
syllables te-we-ut or iiss-yip^ rather sibilant and plaintive. In the 
breeding season the only song is a loud, double chirp uttered by the 
male, really only an elaboration of the above note. 

It has a trick of nervously flirting its wings as it feeds and moves 
about the boughs. This species in winter seldom comes down low 
near the ground, nor is it found in bushes by water like the Siberian 
Chiffchaff. 

The breeding season in the Western Himalayas is in May and 
June. The nest is built on the ground on some sloping bank or 
ravine side, either in open ground or at the edge of forest. It is a 
rather large globular structure, with the entrance at one side. The 
materials consist of rather coarse grass, with an inner lining of fine 
grass roots or hair ; feathers are not used. 

Three to five eggs are laid, but the usual clutch is four. The 
egg is a broad oval slightly compressed towards one end, fine in 
texture with very little gloss. In colour it is pure white, speckled 
and spotted with reddish-brown or purple, the markings tending to 
form a cap or zone round the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0.56 by 0.44 inches. 


THE GREENISH WILLOW-WREN. 

Phylloscopus nitidus Blyth. 

Description , — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
bright yellowish - green, the concealed portions of the wings and 
tail dark brown ; two pale yellow wing bars, the upper very indistinct, 
and both tending to disappear in worn plumage; a broad yellow 
streak above the eye with a darker line below lower plumage 
bright primrose yellow. 

Iris dark brown; bill brown, lower mandible fles&y; legs 
greyish-browa 
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Field Identification , — Bright green above, primrose yellow below, 
with one or two yellow wing bars, and a yellow eye-streak ; a quiet, 
undemonstrative species creeping about in the foliage of trees. 

Distribution . — Breeds from the Baltic Provinces of Russia through 
Central Russia to Siberia and the greater part of Northern and 
Central Asia. It is divided into several races, of which we are 
concerned with two. The typical race breeds in the Caucasus, 
Transcaspia, Bokhara and Persia and winters in India, being found 
throughout the whole country east to Calcutta and south to Ceylon, 
P. n, viridanuSy a duller race in plumage, breeds in Russia, Western 
Siberia, Northern Turkestan, and the Himalayas. In winter it moves 
south to India, Ceylon and Assam. In India it is found practically 
throughout the country except in the dry area of the Southern 
Punjab, Sind and AVestern Rajputana. 

Habits^ etc . — ^This Willow-Wren spends its whole time in the 
winter in creeping about the foliage of trees collecting insects and 
their larvae and eggs ; it is more silent than most of the other common 
species. During the spring and autumn passage it often swarms in 
North-western India, every tree containing one or more individuals. 

In the Himalayas it breeds from May to July. The nest is a 
large, untidy ball of grass and moss, mixed sometimes with a few 
roots and dead leaves, the cavity being lined with wool and hair. 
The entrance is on one side. It is always placed on steep ground, 
either in the open or amongst scrub and herbage. 

Four eggs are laid, pure white, very fragile and soft in texture 
with practically no glos^. 

They measure about 0.6 by 0.45 inches. 


THE LARGE CROWNED WILLOW-WREN, 

Phylloscopus occipitalis (BJyth). 

(Plate vii., Fig. 4.) 

Description , — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
olive green, the crown of the head darker and with a broad irregular 
streak down the centre ; a well-defined yellowish line above the eye 
and a dark line through it ; concealed portions of the wings and tail 
dark brown ; two yellowish wing bars, the upper less distinct, and both 
tending to disappear in worn plumage ; lower plumage while suffused 
with pale yellow. 

Iris dark brown; bill brown, lower mandible yellow; legs 
greyish-brown. 

Meld Identification . common breeding Willow-Wren of the 
W«em Himalayan stations; green above, white below, with a 
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marked eye-streak and a pale streak on the top of the head ; rather 
bold and noisy in demeanour. . 

Di$trihutian.--^h purely Asiatic Willow-Wren, divided into two 
races, of which we are concerned only with the typical form. This 
breeds very commonly in Turkestan, Afghanistan, and the Western 
Himalayas as far east as Nepal. In the Western Himalayas it breeds 
at elevations between 6500 and 9000 feet, being the common breed- 
ing Willow- Wren of all the hill stations. In winter it migrates 
through the whole of India (except Sind), extending to Travancore, 
Orissa, Bengal, and Assam. 

HaMUy etc * — This Willow-Wren spends most of its time in trees 
when in the plains, but in the hills it feeds a good deal in bushes 
where it wanders with the mixed hunting parties of small insectivorous 
birds. Its call-note is a loud sharp tit-wheet or chip-chip^ chip<kip. 
When breeding it has a loud and pleasant song, and at that season 
is much addicted to flirting its wings; then too the males become 
very combative and quarrelsome. 

In the Himalayas the breeding season is in May, June and July, 
'rhe nest is placed in holes, either amongst the roots of trees, in 
banks and walls, or even under the eaves of houses. It varies in 
shape according to the circumstances of the hole, being either a 
well-made domed, structure or a mere pad, and is composed chiefly 
of moss ; grass, hair and wool are sometimes added as a lining. 

Four to six eggs are laid ; they are rather elongated ovals, often 
sharply pointed at the smaller end, fine in texture and pure white 
with a slight gloss. 

They measure about 0,65 by 0.50 inches. 


THE GREY-HEADED FLYCATCHER- WARBLER. 

Seicercus XANTHOscHisTos (Hodgson), 

Description . — Length 4 inches. Sexes alike. Top and sides of 
the head and neck and the upper back pale ashy-brown; a paler 
streak down the centre of the crown and another above the eye ; 
remainder of upper plumage yellowish-green, the concealed portions 
of the wings and tail brown, the two outer pairs of tail feathers white 
on the inner webs ; the whole lower plumage bright yellow. 

Iris dark brown ; bill dark brown, lower mandible yellow ; legs 
olive brown ; soles yellow. 

Fteid Abundant Himalayan form, of the Willow- 

Wren type in appearance; upper p^ts grey and with prie 

stripes on the head, lower bright yellow; white ouler lai) 
fi^thers compictious. Noisy and holA in ti^ W 
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Distrilmtian . — A Himalayan species, extending from the hills of 
the North-west Frontier Province on the west into Assam and the 
Chin Hills in the east. It is divided into eastern and western races 
which meet about Nepal. The eastern race is the typical one, while 
the western race, iS. x, albosuperciliariSy is considerably paler through- 
out, especially about the head. It breeds as a rule between 3500 
and 6000 feet, and while some birds winter in this zone the majority 
move lower, and numbers of the western race penetrate into the 
plains in portions of the Punjab and United Provinces. 

HabitSy etc. — This pretty little Warbler is a very familiar species 
about the Himalayan hill stations. It is found in all types of wooded 
hills, coming freely also into cultivation and gardens. Except when 
nesting it is purely arboreal and it hunts incessantly for insects through 
the leaves and twigs of trees and bushes, both singly and in the 
mixed hunting parties. Its song is a loud and rather monotonous, 
though not unpleasing, trill of several notes, which is one of the most 
familiar sounds of the Lower Himalayas. The call-note is a rather 
plaintive pritUpritt or tyee-tyee. 

The breeding season lasts from March to June in the Western 
Himalayas and from April to August in the east. 

The nest is a large, gicbular-domed structure, with a rather large 
entrance high on one side. It is composed chiefly of moss with 
which are mixed dry leaves and grasses and other miscellaneous 
rubbish. The cavity is thickly lined with hair and wool in the 
western race, and more sparingly with vegetable downs and roots in 
the eastern race. The nest is usually placed on a grassy bank at 
the foot of a bush and is well concealed and difficult to find unless 
the bird is watched to it. 

Three to five eggs are laid, but the normal clutch consists of four 
^gs. The egg is a moderately broad oval, of fine texture, with a fair 
amount of gloss. The colour is pure white. 

The egg measures about 0.60 by 0.5 inches. 


THE BROWN HILL-WARBLER. 

Suva crinigrka Hodgson. 

(Plate vn,, Fig. 6.) 

Description. Length 7 inches including tail of 4 inches. Sexes 
alike. Winter plumage: Upper surface fulvous-brown, streaked 
with black except on the rump; wings brown, edged with rufous; 
tail, long and graduated, brown, obsoletely cross-rayed, the feathers 
with indistinct pale tips preceded by a darker spot; lower plumage 
fulvous, slightly flecked with blackish on the throat and breast, and 
whitish on the middle of the abdomen. 
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Summer plumage: Upper surface dark brown, the feathers edged 
with olivaceous; lower plumage uniform pale fulvous, the feathers 
of the breast showing their dark bases; wings and tail as in winter 
except that the tail is shorter. 

Iris yellow-brown ; bill, summer black, in winter brown, lower 
mandible fleshy ; legs fleshy-pink. 

Field Identification , — Northern hill form; a small brown bird, 
paler below and usually streaked above, with a very long graduated 
tail ; skulks in grass and bushes, but sits in elevated and exposed 
positions to utter a loud, reeling song. 

Distribution , — ^The Brown Hill-Warbler has a wide distribution 
in the hills that bound the whole of Continental India, through 
Assam and Burma, reaching on the east as far as China. It is 
divided into several races, of which two concern us. The typical 
race is found from the North-west Frdntier Province, along the whole 
of the Himalayas, as far as North-western Assam, at elevations 
from 2500 to 7500 feet and sometimes higher. S. c, striatula^ 
which is much colder and greyer in coloration, is found from plains 
Ifevel up to about 3000 feet in the Punjab Salt Range and the hills 
running from the western limit of the typical form along the North- 
western Frontier down to Baluchistan. It is a resident species. 

HahitSy etc. — This hill bird avoids forest and keeps either to 
grass land and the neighbourhood of cultivation, or else to scrub 
jungle on bare stony hill-sides, often in the most barren and 
desolate hills. It is capable of bearing great extremes of 
temperature. It is rather a skulker and spends most of its lime 
clambering about like a mouse in the interior of bushes and tangles 
of vegetation, threading its way deftly amongst the stems and 
often descending to the ground. The flight is rather weak and 
jerky, and the bird seldom flies far at a stretch. The long tail 
is an expressive feature, freely jerked in response to the bird^s 
emotions. The bird is, however, best known to people through the 
medium of its song, a wheezy, scraping series of notes repeated to 
monotony like the sound of a saw ; this song is very commonly 
heard on open hill-sides round the hill stations of the Himalayas, 
and the little bird utters it from the top of a bush or tall plant, or 
from a telegraph wire often high above a nullah. 

The breeding season lasts from May to July, but the majority of 
birds lay in May, 

The nest is a flimsy, oval-domed structure, with the entrance 
towards the top at one side ; it is composed of grass-blades felted 
with grass down, the bottom of the interior being lined with fine 
grass stems. It is built within 4 or 5 feet of the ground, in small 
thorny bushes, in herbage or in the grass. 
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The normal clutch consists of four eggs. The egg is in shape 
a regular but somewhat elongated oval with a fair amount of gloss. 
The ground-colour varies from white to pale salmon-pink; the 
markings consist of fine speckles, spots and blotches of reddish- 
brown, sometimes scattered over the whole surface but more 
usually tending to collect in a marked zone or cap round the 
broad end. 

In size the eggs average about 0.70 by 0*50 inches. 


THE STREAKED WREN-WARBLER. 

PRINIA GRACILIS (Lichtenstein). 

Description , — Length $ inches, half of which is tail. Sexes 
alike. Upper plumage fulvous-brown streaked with dark brown ; 
sides of face mottled brown and white; wings brown edged with 
fulvous ; tail, long and graduated, brown, distinctly cross-rayed, the 
feathers tipped with white preceded by a dark spot; the whole 
lower plumage very pale fulvous. 

Iris yellow; bill black in summer, in winter brown, the lower 
mandible horny-yellowish ; legs fleshy-white, claws brown. 

This and the following species of the genus Prinia have ten tail 
feathers as opposed to twelve in Franklinia, 

Field Identification , — A minute bird with a long graduated tail, 
streaked light and dark brown above and pale below ; chiefly found 
in coarse sarpat grass in riverain tracts. A miniature of the Brown 
Hill-Warbler. Distinguished from the other Wren-Warblers by the 
streaks on the upper plumage. 

Distribution , — This Wren-Warbler has a wide distribution 
through Northern Africa, Palestine, Southern Arabia, Persia 
and Northern India generally. It is divided into several races, of 
which we are concerned with two. P. g, lepida is found in 
Afghanistan, North-west Frontier Province, Punjab, Sind, the 
United Provinces, and Rajputana. A rather darker race, P. g. 
stevensi^ is found in Assam and Eastern Bengal and in the Ganges 
Delta. A strictly resident species. 

Habits^ etc. — This, the smallest of the Wren-Warblers of the 
genus Prinia^ is essentially a bird of riverain areas, frequenting the 
low sandy-ground, studded with clumps of sarpat grass and thickets 
of tamarisk, which is found in the wide and partly dry beds of the 
great rivers of Northern India. Where similar conditions are 
reproduced along the sides of canals and in the neighbourhood of 
Jheels there also will the bird be found. In such localities it creeps 
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about the stems of the grass and tamarisk, at a height of two or 
three feet from the ground, venturing into the open occasionally to 
fly from clump to clump, no light task to so clumsily-balanced and 
weak a flier. It constantly makes a curious snapping noise witii 
its bill. 

When nesting the cock bird chooses a high stem of grass in the 
vicinity of the nest, and from it untiringly pours out a feeble 
monotonous song, which betrays the site to those who know his 
habits. 

The breeding season lasts from March to August, and it is 
probable that two broods are reared. The nest is a tiny oval* 
domed structure with the entrance hole high on one side ; it is built 
of fine grasses and shreds of grass blades, the inside being softly 
lined with the pappus of grass seeds. It is placed about 2 feet from 
the ground in the centre of the thict clumps of sarpat grass, which 
are usually cut off about 3 feet from the ground for village purposes. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. 

The egg is a broad oval, rather pointed towards the smaller end, 
and fine in texture with a decided gloss. The ground-colour is 
greyish-, greenish- or pinkish-white, and the markings consist of a 
fine and thickly distributed freckling of brownish-red and purplish- 
grey, with a tendency to form a cap or zone at the broad end. 

In size it averages about 0.53 by 0.44 inches. 


THE ASHY WREN-WARBLER. 

Prinia sociALiR Sykes. 

Description . — Length 5 inches, of which half is tail. Sexes alike. 
Summer plumage : Whole upper plumage dark ashy, sometimes with 
a white line over the eye; lower plumage including sides of face 
pale buff; wings rufous ; tail, long and graduated, rufous, the feathers 
tipped with white preceded by dark spots. 

Winter plumage : Top of head ashy with a rufous tinge ; a short 
white line over the eye; remainder of upper plumage including 
wings and tail rufous-brown, the tail having the same markings as in 
the summer plumage, but being one inch longer; lower plumage 
buff, except the chin, throat and central abdomen which are white. 

Iris yellow-brown; bill black; legs fleshy. 

Metd Identification . — Throughout India, common in £^en$; 
very small with a long tail, rufous brown above , whitish below, widi 
a matked ashy cap« 

Di$frpbuHon.’--^yh^^ Ashi^ Wren-W^rbto is one of the commonest 
'bf India tbropghouit ^ whole 
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continent from the Outer Himalayas to Ceylon, thou^ it is not 
found in Kashmir, the North-west Frontier Province, Baluchistan, 
or Sind, On the east it reaches Eastern Assam. There are two 
races; the typical one occurs in the south, and in the north it is 
replaced by JP. x. stezvarti, which has the under parts more richly 
coloured ; the dividing line between these two races is given roughly 
as Surat, Khandesh, Nagpur, and the mouth of the Godavari, but 
there is a wide zone about this line in which the birds are inter- 
mediate in character. Both forms are strictly sedentary. 

Habits^ etc . — This little bird is found both in the hills and the 
plains. But while in the north it is only found up to about 4000 
feet in the hills, in the warmer south it occurs up to about 7000 feet, 
literally swarming in suitable places in the Nilgiris. It is a bird of 
open country, avoiding forest, and preferring cultivation, whether in 
the shape of gardens or arable land. It is perfectly at home in the 
close vicinity of houses and villages, and may equally be found in 
open, rolling grass land. It is very fond of fields of sugar cane. As 
in the case of the Indian Wren-Warbler, this species is compelled 
to move its ground slightly according to the state of the crops in 
which it lives. Its habits are the same as those of that species, 
but it is perhaps more excitable and noisy during the breeding 
season, its very anxiety often betraying the nest which it is anxious 
to preserve from marauders. The call-note is very loud and sharp, 
and the song is less of a jingle than that of the Indian Wren-Warbler. 

This bird appears often to be double-brooded and nests may be 
found from March till September ; but the majority are undoubtedly 
built with the commencement of the rains in June or July and the 
growth of the bush vegetation in which the little bird delights to 
have his being. 

The nest is very variable and falls into three types. The first 
type largely recalls the nest of the Tailor-bird, sewing entering largely 
into its composition. Either the nest is placed within the orifice 
formed by sewing together the edges of two or three leaves, or else 
it is attached to a single large leaf whose edges are drawn about it, 
and partly enclose it ; large soft leaves, such as those of the sunflower, 
fig and bindweed, are preferred for the purpose. The actual nest in 
this type is a deep cup of fine dry grass stems and roots, mixed and 
lined with a few horsehairs, all visible portions of the outside and 
the corners of the cavity between the stitches being plastered and 
stuffed with a rough felting of vegetable cotton and fibre and 
similar materials. The sewing is either a genuine in-and-out stitch 
used to draw the edges of leaves together, or else the nacre pushing 
of rough knots of cotton through punctured holes in the leaf. 

The second type of nest is an oval-domed structure of varied 
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shape and siae, witli the entrance on one side. It is composed of 
fine shreds and stems of gn^ fibres and threads, the result being 
a drab^oloured ball ; it- is built in thick bushes and occasionally 
is steadied by the sewing of a leaf or two to the outside. 

The third type of nest is a rough shapeless ball of roots or grass 
thrown together between the stems of a plant and hardly attach^ to 
them. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs, and occasionally as 
many as six. The eggs are very handsome. They jure a rather 
perfect oval with a tendency to vary to a globular shape; there is 
a high gloss. In colour they are a rich brick-red, sometimes paler 
and yellower, sometimes deeper and of a mahogany tint. There 
is occasionally a clouded zone of deeper coloration about the 
broad end. 

They average about 10.04 by 0.47 inches in size. 


THE INDIAN WREN-WARBLER. 

Prinia inornata Sykes 
(Plate vii., Fig, 5.) 

Description , — Length 5 inches, including tail 2 inches. Sexes 
alike. Summer plumage: Upper plumage dull earthy-brown, the 
wings and tail edged with pale fulvous ; the tail long, gradmUed and 
cross-rayed; dark subterminal spots on the feathers are hardly ^visible 
except from below. A ring round the eye, and a line above it dull- 
whitish ; the whole lower plumage pale buff. 

In winter plumage the whole of the upper plumage, wings and 
tail are more rufous in tint, and the tail is an inch longer. 

Iris yellow-brown; bill black in summer, in winter brown with 
the base of the lower mandible fleshy ; legs flesh colour. 

Field Identification , — A plains bird, common in cultivation ; very 
small, with a long tail ; dark brown above, buff below, appearing rather 
dingy in the field; black beak noticeable in summer. To be 
distinguished from the Ashy Wren-Warbler by its dingier plumage 
and absence of the ashy cap. 

Distribiition,’^T\xt Indian Wren-Warbler is found throughout 
the Indian Empire south of the Himalayas, and extends further 
also to the east It is divided into several races, of which two are 
found in our area. The typical race is found throughout the whole 
of India (though not Baluchistan) from the outer fringe of the 
Himalayas, where it occurs up to about 4000 feet, and Upper 
Assam down to the north of the Nilgiris and Northern Travancore. 
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South of this Koe it is replaced by P. Ljerdoni^ which is /darker and 
more richly coloured, wi^ the tail markings more clearly defined. 

Habits^ tf/r.-^This quaint little bird is one of the commonest of 
Indian resident birds, though from its small size and skulking habits 
it does not attract much attention. It is particularly a bird of 
standing crops, sugar-cane, wheat, millet, and the like, and it is 
also partial to long grass; in bushes and other low cover it is 
sometimes found but not so commonly. Bare ground and forest 
are abhorrent to it Like others of the Wren-Warblers, it Is a poor 
flier, its top-heavy labouring flight being almost laughable. As is 
indicated by the large strong legs, its chief mode of progression is on 
foot, and it spends its life climbing about the stems of the cover 
in which it lives, threading its way about with dexterity; when 
disturbed in the crops it rapidly progresses from stem to stem, then 
takes to flight over the top of the seed heads, flies heavily for a yard 
or two, and finally plunges back into the midst of the cover, where 
it again commences to climb and hop rapidly along. As it flies 
it makes a snapping noise almost like the crackle of an electric spark. 

While in no sense a migrant its dependence on crops for cover, 
necessitates a certain amount of local movement according to season* 
Its skulking habits render it indifferent to the presence of man, and 
it occurs commonly in the vicinity of houses and villages and in 
gardens. The food consists of insects. 

The song of this bird is a familiar sound in the cultivatioi\ 
where it lives. It makes up in vigour for what it lacks in beauty, 
consisting merely of a series of loud jingling wheezy trills, that 
rather suggest the shaking of a bunch of keys. 

The breeding season lasts from March to September. 

The nest is a very elegant and distinctive structure, globular or a 
long purse-shape, domed, with the entrance high on one side ; it is 
semi-transparent, being made of a regular lace-work of fine strips 
tom from the blades of green grass, woven in and out, and anchored 
here and there with similar grass work to the surrounding stems 
and leaves. There is no lining. It is placed from 3 to 6 feet from 
the ground in standing crops or clumps of sarpat grass or thorny 
bushes. 

The eggs, too, are very distinctive and beautiful They are a 
moderately long oval, with a strong shell, fine in texture and highly 
glo^. The ground-colour is pale greenish-blue (or rarely pinkish- 
while) marked boldly with blotches, clouds and fine hair-lines of 
deep chocolate and reddish-brown. 

The egg measures about 0.6 x by 0.45 inches. 
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THE GOLDEN ORIOLE- 

Oriolus oRiOLUS (Lifinseus)* 

(JFrotUiipiui^ Fig, 3 ,) 

Descripiim , — Length 9 inches. Male: Rich golden ^yellow 
except a broad line through the eye, practically the whole of ttie 
wings and the central portions of the tail, which are black. 

Female : Upper parts yellowish-green ; wings brown, the feathers 
tipped and edged with greenish; tail brownish-black tipp^ with 
yellow; under parts whitish, washed with yellow and streaked 
with dark brpwn. 

Iris dark crimson ; bill dark pink ; legs dark slate. 

The tail is slightly rounded. 

Field Identification , — Shy and purely arboreal species, concealing 
itself in thick foliaged trees, its presence revealed by the liquid 
whistle wiel-a-wo, Male, a glorious golden-yellow, with black wings 
and tail; female greenish with dark wings and tail. In the 
Himalayas it must not be confused with the Grosbeak {Perissospitd)^ 
which has a black head and heavy conical beak. 

Distribution , — ^The Golden Oriole is largely spread over Europe, 
Africa and Asia. The typical race just skirts Sind and Baluchistan 
on passage, but within our area we are really concerned with only one 
form, O, 0. kundooy which differs chiefly from the typical race in the 
fact that in the adult male the black of the lores, i>., the eye^ stripe, 
extends behind the eye. This form breeds in Turkestan and Gilgit, 
in Southern and Eastern Afghanistan, in the hill areas of Baluchistan, 
throughout Kashmir and the Western and Central Himalayas, and in 
the plains from Rajputana to Western Bengal and sou^ to Cape 
Comorin. 

In the mountain areas and in the northern part of the plains of 
India the Golden Oriole is merely a summer visitor, moving farther 
south in August and September and returning to its breeding grounds 
in April and May. 

In the Himalayas it is found up to 10,000 feet, though in the 
outer ranges it is scarce over 6000 feet. In the Nilgiris it apparently 
does not occur. 

Habits, tfA:.— With the ripening of the mangoes in Northern India 
in spring the Golden Oriole arrives, and to that circumstance, together 
with the yellows and greens of the two sexes that match the fruit^and 
to their preference for the leafy boughs of that tree, the Golden 
Orioles owe their popular name Mango^bird. They are strictly 
arboreal, descending neither to undei^wth nor to the ground, 
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by nature they are very shy and secretive, keejnng to the thickest 
portions of the boughs and being better known as disembodied voices 
than as birds ; for the loud mellow whistle pee-ou-a or wM-a-wo is one 
of the pleasantest and most familiar of Indian bird sounds, being heard 
alike in garden and forest, greeting the dawn and saluting the parting 
day. There is, in addition, a faint but very sweet and plaintive song, 
though from its very faintness it is little knowa The flight is strong 
and dipping, though seldom long sustained, as the bird prefers to travel 
from tree to tree. 

The food consists of insects, caterpillars, berries and fruit. 

The breeding season ranges from May to August, but the great 
majority of eggs are laid in June and July. 

The n^t is built in some large tree, usually at a height of over 
30 feet from the ground. Ib is a moderately deep cup, suspended 
invariably within a slender fork towards the extremity of one of the 
boughs, and often in a situation where no climber can reach. From 
below it looks like a round ball of grass wedged into the fork, and 
the sitting bird within is completely hidden; but in the hand it 
proves to be a most beautifully woven cup, hung from the fork of 
two twigs and secured to them, much as a prawn net is to its 
wooden framework. The cup is rather deep to prevent the eggs 
rolling out in a high wind. It is composed of fine grass and slender 
strips of tenacious bark fibres, and the ends of these are wound 
round and round the supporting twigs. Some nests contain no 
extraneous matter, but others have all sorts of odds and ends 
interwoven in the exterior, scraps of newspaper, rags, shavings, 
snake-sloughs, thread, and the like. There is always a neat lining 
of fine grass stems. There is some variation in the thickness and 
size of the nests. 

The clutch consists of two to four eggs. These vary a good 
deal in shape and size, some being pyriform, and others long and 
cylindrical; the texture is fine and with a high gloss. In colour 
they are a pure china white; the markings consist of well-defined 
black spots and specks more or less thinly sprinkled over the 
surface of the egg, chiefly at the large end. In some cases the 
spots are pale yellowish -brown or deep reddish-brown, often 
surrounded with a nimbus of the same colour. 

The eggs measure about i.io by 0.80 inches. 
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THE BLACK-HEADED ORIOLE. 

Oriolus xanthornus (Linn»us). 

Deunj>tim. — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike: Bright golden- 
yellow except the following parts which are black, the head, chin 
and throat, the greater portion of the wings, the shafts of the tail 
feathers and a patch on the tail formed by the ends of the two 
(or three) central pairs of tail feathers. 

Iris crimson ; bill deep pink ; legs plumbeous. 

Field Identification, — Arboreal ; abutldant in well- wooded plains, 
A bright golden bird with black head, wings and tail, which is very 
active and noisy in the trees. 

Distribution , — ^'Fhe Black-headed Oriole extends through the 
greater part of India, Ceylon and Burma eastwards to Combodia 
and Siam. It is divided into three races, of which we are concerned 
with one. The typical race is found in India, Assam and BurmA 
In India it is found along the Himalayas from Kangra to Bhutan 
at elevations below 4500 feet. It is also found through the whole 
of the Indian Peninsula, south of the Himalayas and east of a line 
from the Central Punjab about Amritsar through Eastern Rajputana 
to Mount Aboo and thence to Baroda and Kathiawar. On the western 
edge of its range it is rare. A permanent resident. 

HabitSy etc , — This Oriole is a common bird in fairly well-timbered 
but open country, being specially partial to groves, avenues and gardens. 
It is an arboreal species, though occasionally it descends to the ground 
to capture insects, on which it feeds freely, though its chief food must 
be considered the fruits of the various species of wild figs. It is 
found solitary or in pairs, though the family parties keep tc^ether 
for a short time after the young are fledged. 

These Orioles are very active creatures, full of the joy of life, and 
they delight to indulge in aerial games, following each other from tree 
to tree, darting through the foliage with their bright plumage flashing 
in the sun. They have a range of melodious notes, freely uttered on 
such occasions, mu the pairs call to each other incessantly 
answered by tfiltu-^i or te-hii. In addition to their varied range of 
melodious calls they sometimes utter harsh cawing notes, and the 
newly-fledged young have a churring cry rather like that of a young 
Starlmg. 

The breeding season lasts from April to the end of August The 
nest is a deep cup, carefully suspended between two twigs, and ts 
composed chiefly of tow-like vegetable fibres, thin slips of bark and 
similar materials ; externally it is decorated with saraps of lichen and 
bark, and there is a lining of fine grass or fine twigs of tamarisk. It 
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is suspended near the end of a bough at heights of 20 to 35 feet 
above the ground. 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs, but two to four are 
found. The egg is a somewhat elongated oval, fine in texture arid 
moderately glossy. The ground-colour varies from creamy or 
pinkish -white to pale salmon colour. The markings consist of 
‘•S|5©ts. and streaks of dark brown and inky purple, sparingly 
distributed, and generally towards the broad end; some of the 
spots are surrounded by a reddish-pink cloud. 

The average size of the egg is about 1.14 by 0.82 inches. 


THE ROSY PASTOR. 

Pastor roseus (Linnaeus). 

Description , — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike, except that the 
female is duller and with . a shorter crest. The whole head, long 
bushy crest, throat, upper breast, wings, and tail glossy black, the 
feathers lightly tipped with buff; thighs, a patch on each flank and 
under the tail black tipped with white; remainder of the plumage 
rose colour. 

Iris brown ; bill pink with the basal half of the lower mandible 
black; legs pink. 

Field Identification , — A handsome crested bird, rose-pink with 
black head, wings and tail ; found in flocks which beliave like and 
in the distance look like flocks of Common Starlings ; very abundant ; 
the flocks feed on the ground and perch in trees. 

Distribution . — The Rosy Pastor breeds through a wide area in 
South-eastern Europe, occasionally as far west as Italy and Hungary; 
and in Asia from Asia Minor to Turkestan. It winters in India, and 
wanders also irregularly through the greater part of Europe. In 
India it is found as a winter visitor through the whole of the plains 
to as far east as Manbhoom in Western Bengal, being especially 
abundant in the north-west. It arrives early in July and leaves about 
May, being absent as a species therefore for a very short time, 
though doubtless the latest birds to depart are far from being the 
earliest to return. 

Habits, etc.--~Tht Rosy Pastor greatly resembles the Common 
Starling in its habits while in winter quarters in India. It collects in 
flocks which feed on truit and berries, grubs, insects, grasshoppers, 
and locusts (being particularly useful in the destruction of the last) 
in every type of open country, though cultivation and grassy lands 
are chiefly preferred. These flocks associate with the flocks of 
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Common Starlings and Mynahs, roostiiiig and feeiStig in cmnpai^ 
with them, though as a rule the three species do not join into a 
common flock; and these flocks may be seen flighting between the 
roosting places and feeding grounds in the morning and evening very 
regularly. When light and distance do not allow of the distinguishing 
of colour it is impossible to recc^nise apart the flocks of StarUngs 
and Pastors, the build, size and flight of the two species being 
identical. Pastors feed largely on the ground, and when a fidd of 
grass is being irrigated a pink and black cloud of these birds will 
generally be seen in pursuit of the fiooded-out insect life, quarrelling 
and chattering and jumping into the air as they move along. 



Fig. 21.— Rosy Pastor, ft nat size.) 

On their first arrival numbers of the birds are in the brown 
juvenile plumage, and at all seasons the flocks contain not fully adult 
birds, whose plumage is sullied and dull in tint 

From March onwards the birds are affected by the approach of 
the breeding season (as the state of their internal organs testifies), 
and the flocks spend much of their time in tall trees, enjoying the 
sun and singing a typical Starling song, a jumble of discordant 
grating noises mixed with some melodious warbling notes. At this 
season they become very fat in preparation for migrating and are 
eagerly pursued by native sportsmen, whose aim is to secure as many 
as possible with a single shot 

The breeding season in Europe and Asia i$ in May and June. 
The birds breed in huge colonies on rocky ground dt in <Ad tums^ 

K 
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wherever they can find a sufficiency of holes in which to place the 
untidy masses of grass, twigs and straw which form the nests; the 
egg cavity is lined with roots and feathers. Such breeding colonies 
move above in the most capricious manner, occupying a suitable 
locality one year and abandoning it the next, their movements being 
probably dependent on the food-supply. 

The clutch consists usually of five or six eggs. These are very 
pale bluish-white, unmarked, similar to but paler and more glossy 
than those of the Common Starling. In shape they are rather 
pointed ovals, hard in texture with minute pores. 

They measure about i.io by o.8o inches. 


THE STARLING. 

Sturnus vulgaris Linnaeus. 

' (Plate V., Fig. 3.) 

Description , — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike, except that the 
female is generally duller and more spotted. Winter plumage: 
black, the feathers lightly tipped with buff ; wings, and tail brown, 
edged with velvety black. The whole plumage is irridescent, with a 
high gloss of red, purple, green and blue. The feathers of the 
head, neck and breast are developed into hackles. In summer the 
buff tips wear off, leaving the plumage more completely black. 

Iris, male dark brown, female pale yellow; bill brown base of 
lower mandible steely or yellowish-horn, in breeding plumage lemon- 
yellow ; legs reddish-brown, claws darker. 

Field Identification, — Gregarious, and collecting in large flocks in 
winter, which feed on the ground in cultivation and perch in trees. 
A glossy black bird, looking rather as if oiled, and more or less 
spotted finely with buff. 

Distribution , — The Starling is a bird of very wide distribution in 
Europe, Asia and Africa, the typical race being one of the best 
known of English birds. It is divided into a number of closely 
allied forms, whose differences lie in the distribution of the colours 
of the brilliant gloss which gives the bird a curious greasy-looking 
appearance. The distinctions are small, but must be recognised as 
they are correlated with distinct breeding areas. The winter ranges 
of several forms, however, overlap, with the result, as the birds are 
highly gregarious, that several forms may then often be found in one 
flock^ a fact which causes the uninitiated to believe that the 
differences exhibited by different specimens are purely due to 
individual variation. 
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The identification of Starlings k normally a matter for the 
expert, and many intermediate specimens occur which cannot be 
definitely attributed to any particular form ; while no two authorities 
agree on the number of forms to be recognised But for general 
purposes the majority of Starlings met with in India belong to four 
races. They may be distinguished as follows (the colours refer to 
the gloss; the wing is measured in millimetres closed from the 
bend of the shoulder to the tip of the feathers) : 

S, V* minor, — Small form, wing 110-18 mm.; head, throat and 
ear coverts green ; mantle and rump reddish*purple. 

-S’. V, humiu — Medium form, wing 119-25 mm.; head deep 
purplish-blue; reddish-purple on the throat, chin and hind neck; 
ear coverts deep metallic green; mantle coppery-red to bronre; 
rump, bronze-green. 

V, poltaratsML — Large form, wing 124-35 nim. ; head, throat 
and ear coverts purple ; mantle and rump green, 

S, V, porphyronotus, — Large form, wing 125-37 him.; head and 
throat green, ear coverts more or less purple; mantle and rump 
red-purple. 

S, V. minor is a local and resident form in Sind. •S’, v, humii is 
the breeding bird of the Valley of Kashmir; in winter it appears in 
the bordering districts of the Punjab. S, v, porpkyronotns breeds at 
Yarkand and neighbouring areas, and in winter visits Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, Punjab, Sind, and the United Provinces. 5 , v.po/farafskii 
breeds in Siberia, and in winter extends through the plains of India 
from the north-west to Bengal and soutli to Baroda, being the 
commonest of the Indian Starlings. 

In the plains of India these Starlings may be looked for from 
October to March, but occasional parties occur a little earlier and 
later. 

Habits^ etc, — Apart from the fact that the little Sind Starling 
may be recognised by its smaller size, and both it and S, v, humii 
can be recognised by inference on their breeding grounds, it is quite 
impossible to distinguish the various forms of Starling in India in 
winter until they have been shot They are highly gregarious, and 
collect into common flocks which feed in cultivation on the open 
plains, sometimes also in company with Mynahs and Rosy Pastors. 
The chief characteristic of the flocks is hurry; they feed on the 
ground, digging their bills into the crevices of the soil and extracting 
the various harmful grubs and insects on which they feed ; and all 
the time the flock advances with a bustle and hurry, not hopping 
but with a quick purposeful step, the birds in the rear frequently 
flying over to settle in front of the teaders. !lFroi(^ baties and grain 
are also eateik 
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When disturbed the flock flies up and settles on the tops of 
tree% where, if no danger threatens, the birds at once commence to 
warble in the sunlight and preen their feathers, soon flying down 
again to continue their progress on the ground. Tht flight is swift 
and strong, short, sharp beats of the wings alternating with periods 
of gliding, the flocks flying in close order as if drilled, the mass 
wheeling and turning with remarkable precision. Some of the 
flocks are very large and by their flight and density can be identified 
from a considerable distance. 

The breeding season of S. v. humii in Kashmir is in April and 
May. The males then indulge in the peculiar wheezy, squeaky 
song, sitting on a roof or top of a tree in an exposed position, 
flirting the wings uneasily at intervals as they sing. 

The Starling builds in holes of trees (particularly affecting 
pollarded willows), in river banks and in buildings, constructing a 
loose nest of grass and grass roots with a few feathers. The clutch 
consists of five or six eggs. These are somewhat elongated in 
shape, a good deal compressed towards the short end. The shells 
are strong and glossy, with the surface a good deal pitted. In 
colour they are a very uniform pale sea-greenish-blue. 

The average measurement is 1.13 by 0.83 inches. 


THE GREY-HEADED MYNAH 
Sturnia malabarica (Gmelin). 

DtscripHon , — Length 8 inches. Sexes alike. The whole upper 
plumage dark grey, the feathers of the head and neck long and 
pointed with whitish shafts giving a hoary appearance ; wing blackish, 
all but the flight feathers, which are merely so tipped, edged with 
silvery-grey ; tail blackish tipped broadly with ferruginous, the central 
pair of feathers silvery-grey; entire lower plumage rufous, palest 
towards the chin and throat which are streaked with whitish-grey and 
deepest towards the tail. 

Iris light blue; bill blue at base, green in the middle, and yellow 
at the tip ; legs brownish-yellow. 

FiM Identification , — A rather silvery-looking bird Y^th finely- 
hackled head and neck, rufous under parts, and dark wings and 
tail. In chattering flocks on the tops of trees. 

Distribution.^^ widely-distributed species in the plains of India, 
extending eastwards to Siam, the Malay Peninsula and the islands of 
the Bay of Bengal It is divided into several races, of which we are 
concerned with two. The t3q)ical form is found east of a line drawn 
approximately from Mount Aboo and Dehra Dun, ascending tihe 
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Himalayas to a height of about 5000 feet S* m* bfytlui^ whj^ Bas 
tho whole head white, is found throughout Southern Indfia, apptoad^ 
mately as far north as Mount Aboo. This species appears to be 
locally migratory, but there is not much information on the point 
Jffadifs, etc * — This little Mynah is more purely arboreal than most 
species of Mynah and Starling, and is found in Bocks which frequent 
the tops of trees and are rather noisy with a chattering note* It has 
also quite a pleasant song. It feeds on insects and the juices of 
flowers and on wild fruits such as the fig of the peepul tree. At 
times, however, the flocks descend and feed on the ground. 

The breeding season lasts from April to June, 

The nest is built in a hole of a tree, either dead or living, at any 
height from 20 to 50 feet from the ground, and there is rather a 
preference for trees growing in open patches cleared in the midst of 
forest. Natural hollows and old barbet's nest holes used, but in 
some instances the birds enlarge holes for themselves by pecking 
away decayed wood round an existing small hole. The nest is a 
small pad of grass or green leaves. 

The clutch consists of three to five eggs. 

The egg is a moderately elongated oval, rather pointed towards 
the small end. The shell is fine and delicate with a distinct gloss. 
In colour it is a very delicate pale sea-green without markings. 

The average size is about 0.95 by 0.70 inches. 


THE BRAHMINY MYNAH. 

Temenuchus pagodarum (Gmelin), 

(Plate V., Fig. 5.) 

Length 8 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head, 
including a long bushy crest, black; the sides of the head, the whole 
of the neck and the entire lower plumage rich buff, except the thighs 
and a patch under the tail which are white ; the feathers of the neck, 
throat and breast are elongated into hackles. The remainder of the 
upper plumage grey except the outer flight feathers which are black ; 
tail rounded, brown, all but the central pair of feathers broadly tipped 
with white. 

Iris greenish-white ; bill blue at the base, greenish in the middle, 
yellow at the tip ; legs bright yellow, 

MeM plains species, A rather smaU^ 

sprightly bird, grey above, warm buff belqw, with the top of the head 
black and crested; the rounded tail is t^spicuously edged 
white in flight ^ j,., 
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east to the longijjude of Calcutta. It is locally common everywhere 
except in the more arid and barren portions of the Punjab, Sind 
and North-west Frontier Province, and in the more humid and over- 
grown localities of Lower Bengal. In the Outer Himalayas it extends 
ordinarily as a summer visitor up to 4500 feet, but in Gilgit and 
Chitral it is common even to higher elevations. In the main a 
resident species, but also locally migratory. 

Habits^ etc , — The Brahminy Mynah is partial to open, well- 
cultivated localities with plenty of trees, and is tame and familiar in 
its habits, neither avoiding nor seeking the neighbourhood of man, 
but rather being indifferent to his existence. It feeds for the most 
part on the ground, often in company with other species of Mynahs 
and Starlings, retiring when sated to the frees in which it normally 
lives. It is found singly, in pairs and in small parties. It is quite a 
good songster, with a pleasant warbling song and makes a charming 
pet ; it is also a good mimic, learning the songs of other birds with 
ease. 

Under the name of Pawi ” or “ Papaya it is familiar to Indians 
and comes a good deal into their folk-lore. 

The breeding season lasts from May to August but in Upper India 
the majority of eggs are laid in June. 

The nest is placed in holes in trees at heights of from 15 to 30 
feet above the ground, and also in Southern India in holes in the 
roofs of buildings. The cavity is roughly lined with feathers and dry 
grass, or dead leaves and similar soft materials. Nest boxes afhxed 
to trees are much favoured by this species. 

The clutch consists of three to five eggs. 

The egg is a rather elongated oval, fine and hard in texture, and 
rather glossy ; in colour it varies from very pale bluish-white to pale 
blue or greenish-blue. There are no markings. 

In size the eggs average about 0.97 by 0.75 inches. 

THE COMMON MYNAH. 

Acridotheres tristis (Linnaus). 

(Introduction, p. xxiv.) 

-Length 19 inches. Sexes alike. Whole head, 
neck, and upper breast black \ remainder of body plumage rich 
vinous-brown, darker above and paling into whitish on the lower 
abdomen. Outer flight feathers dark brown, with a large white patch 
at their base; tail strongly rounded, blackish, all but the central pair 
of feathers broadly tipped with white. 

Iris reddish-brown^ flecked with white; bill and a fleshy wattle 
below and behind the eye bright yellow; legs yellow, claws horny. 
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MM f^enJiJlcation . — One of the most general and abundant birds 
of India ; to be seen walking about in pairs on the ground eirarywhere 
in the plains. Rich vinousrbrown in colour, with a conspicuous 
yellow face wattle ; in flight the rounded white^ged tail and a large 
white patch in the wings are conspicuous. 

DistribuH&n^ — ^The whole of the Indian Empire except Northern 
Kashmir, Baluchistan and TenasseriiUi south of Mergui. A (krker 
form found in Ceylon is separated under the name of A. t 
mtlanostemus. It occurs in the Himalayas up to 8000 feet and is 
a strictly resident species. 

Of late years this species has been introduced into South Africa, 
Mauntius, New Zealand, and other countries, but not with happy 
results, as it has proved destructive to more interestii:^ ind^enous 
species. 

Habits^ etc. — The Mynah shares with the House Crow the dis- 
tinction of being the commonest and bestknown bird in India, being 
found wherever man is found, in populous city or in lonely jungle 
village. But the House Crow, with all his audacity, has an uneasy 
conscience and is ever in expectation of the moment when his sins 
will find him out. The Mynah, on the other hand, has no such 
feelings. He is always pferky and self-confident, secure in his 
occupation of some particular beat and ready to wage war on all 
who dispute it with him ; and the appearance of a snake, mongoose 
or bird of prey is sufficient to collect all the Mynahs of the neighbour- 
hood whose harsh scolding reveals the presence of the intruder and 
is always worth investigation ; many a dangerous snake has lost his 
life through the information given to man by the Mynahs. 

Normally these birds live in pairs and there is a very obvious 
affection between them. They feed together on the ground, striding 
along with rapid determined paces, stopping occasionally to preen each 
other’s feathers or to indulge in a few quaint remarks or gesticulations 
expressive of extreme self-satisfaction. The voice is a strange 
mixture of harsh gurglings and liquid tiotes, keeky - keeky - keeky^ 
churr-churr, kok-kok^kok, and the last notes are invariably 
accompanied by a quaint, stiff bobbing of the head, generally close 
in front of (he mate. If disturbed when feeding on the ground 
the birds rise with a querulous note of alarm. 

Several often collect into small parties, and at the roost these 
parties collect into large flocks which sleep in groves of trees after 
the most noisy and quarrelsome proceedings as they take up their 
places for the night At intervals during darkness short bursts 
of chattering are to be heard. Such &vourite roostmg places are 
shared with House Crows and Green Parakeets. 

The Mynah is very omnivorous in its tastes; I have known them 
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carry away the carcasses of small birds that I had skinned; house 
scraps, fruit, gram, earthworms, insects of all kinds, grasshoppers, 
crickets, caterpillars, and grubs are all eag^ly devoured Flocks 
of grazing cattle 4^d the various agricultural operations are invariably 
attended by a pair of these birds ; and their services in the destruction 
of locusts and grasshoppers must be very valuable to the Zamindai, 

The normal breeding season lasts from June to August, and the 
nests being usually in a very hot position the birds leave much of 
the incubation of the eggs to the temperature of the air. They 
themselves feel the heat a good deal and may constantly be seen 
walking about, with their beaks gaping. 

The nest is built in roofs of houses, and in holes in walls, trees 
and wells ; and the birds readily adopt nest boxes or chatties which 
may be hung up for their use. Occasionally the old nest of a kite 
or crow or squirrel is adopted and relined, and instances are on 
record of their building nests in a creeper or on the bough of a 
tree. 

The nest is a shapeless and often large mass of miscellaneous 
material, straw, feathers, fine twigs, bits of cotton, strips of rag, pieces 
of rope and string, snake’s sloughs, and the like. 

Three to six eggs are laid, but the normal clutch consists of 
four or five. They are rather long, oval, pear-shaped eggs, hard and 
glossy in texture, varying in colour from pale blue to pure sky-blue 
or greenish-blue, without markings. The small black spots that are 
sometimes found on these eggs are the work of parasites. 

They measure about 1.20 by 0.86 inches. 


THE BANK MYNAH. 

Acriuothkres ginginianus (Latham). 

Description , — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike. The top and sides 
of the head black; the whole body plumage slaty-grey except the 
centre of the abdomen which is pinkish-buff ; wing black, a patch of 
pinkish-buff at the base of the outer flight feathers; tail strongly 
rounded, black tipped with buff. 

Iris deep maroon-red; bill gamboge; a naked wattle beneath and 
behind the eye brick-red ; legs yellow. 

Meld Identification, of Northern % India; gregarious; 

strongly resembles the Common Mynah in demeanour and generat 
wattle .is red in^ead pf, yellow, the , body pliiiaagtt; 
siaiy-grey instead of ahd tipfejaP: 
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2 )istrihtHon,—k purely Indian species, found throughout the 
whole of the northern half of India from the Himalayas to the 
Nerbudda and Mahandi Rivers, and from the North-west Frontier 
Province and Sind to Eastern Bengal. Normally a plains species it 
ascends the Outer Himalayas locally, venturing into the sheltered 
valleys. A resident species, but wandering locally in obedience to 
the food-supply. 

Habits, etc . — The Bank Mynah is often foufid in company with 
the Common Mynah and is very similar to it in habits, but differs 
in one or two important particulars. Although sometimes found 
in crowded market places, scavenging on the ground amongst cattle 
and people, or wandering about busy station platforms, it is more 
a bird of cultivation and the open country-side, and is in pardcular 
addicted to the neighbourhood of water, feeding about the banks of 
rivers, in old water-logged brick-kilns and borrow-pits. It is also 
much more social in its habits, not merely flying, feeding and 
roosting in flocks, but also breeding in very definite colonies 
with a breeding economy quite different to that of the common 
species. 

The breeding season lasts from the middle of April to the middle 
of July, but most eggs will be found in May. 

It builds almost exclusively in earthen banks and cliffs, in holes 
which it excavates for itself, always in the vicinity of water and 
generally over running water. A few small colonies also breed 
below the surface of the ground in the sides of wells in holes in 
the brickwork or in tunnels driven into the sandy soil. The nest 
chaml«r is situated at the end of a tunnel some three inches in 
diameter and anything up to seven feet in length, and these tunnels 
usually twist about in all directions and also communicate with 
each other, so that a large colony may be a regular warren. 
In the nest chamber a loose nest of feathers, roots and 
grass is constructed, and it also often contains pieces of snake’s 
slough. 

The normal clutch consists of four eggs, but five are often laid. 

The eggs are short and broad ovals, hard in texture with a high 
gloss. They are unmarked, of various shades of very pale sky-blue or 
greaiish-blue, generally slightly darker in tint tlian the eggs of the 
Common Mynah. 

In size they average about 1.05 by 0,83 inches. 
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THE JUNGLE MYNAH. 

Ethiopsar fuscus (Waglcr)* 

Description . — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike. Top and sides of 
the head black ; remainder of upper plumage ruddy cinerous-brown ; 
wings black with a large white patch at the base of the outer flight 
feathers; tail broadly rounded, the feathers tipped with white; lower 
plumage dark ashy-brown,* whitish under the tail. 

Iris bright yellow or blue ; bill basal half bluish-black, remainder 
orange-yellow ; legs orange-yellow. 

There is a curious erect tuft of feathers above the nostrils. 



Fig. 22.--Head of Jungle Mynah. OJ nat, size.) 


Field Identification , — A shy forest Mynah, chiefly found in hill 
ranges ; to be recognised from the Common and Bank Mynahs by 
the darker plumage, the absence of a bare face wattle and by the tuft 
of erect feathers above the nostrils. 

Distribution. — The Jungle Mynah is widely spread in die 
Himalayas, in portions of India and through Assam and Burma to 
Siam and the Malay Peninsula. It is divided into three races, but 
we are only concerned with the typical form. This breeds through- 
out the Himalayas from Hazara on the west from the foot-hills up to 
about 7000 feet It avoids the open cultivated plains of Upper 
Central and Western India, but breeds in Lower Bengal, in the 
Nilgiris, and all the wooded ranges and hilly country of the Peninsula. 

\Though abundant in many localities it is rather a local species^ A 
resident bird in the main, but also a local migrant 

JStabits^ etc , — As its name denotes, this Mynah is properly a bird 
the forest, though it often associates with the Common Mynab, 
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and frequents the neighbourhood of houses. Except when actually 
paired for breeding it is found in parties and flocks that feed mo8% 
on the ground, taking to the trees when disturbed. In flight, habits, 
gait, and behaviour it greatly resembles the Common Mynah, excef^ 
that it is neither so bold nor such a scavenger, and it is probably 
mistaken by most people for that species. 

The breeding season lasts from March to July, but most eggs will 
be found in April. 

The vast majority of the nests of this species are buikrin teles 
*in trees, generally in large trees at a considerable height from the 
ground ; but nests may be found in holes in other situations, in walls 
and ruins, in chimneys, and in the thatch of old houses. The nest is 
merely a lining to the hole selected, and varies in size and materials, 
being a collection of fine twigs, dry grass, feathers, moss, wool, and 
the like. 

There is a distinct tendency for the birds to nest in colonies. 

The clutch varies from three to four eggs, but the majority of 
nests contain five eggs. 

The egg is in shape rather a long oval, usually somewhat pointed 
towards the small end ; the texture is hard and glossy. It varies in 
colour from that of skim milk to pale blue or greenish-blue, and there 
are no markings. 

The average measurement is about i.ao by 0.83 inches. 


THE PIED MYNAH. 

STURNOPASToa cAPENSis (Linnasus). 

Description , — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike. The entire head 
and neck black, except for an elongated white patch from the base 
of the beak through the eye backwards; upper plumage, wings and 
tail black or blackish-brown, except for the lower rump and a broad 
line along the shoulders white; remainder of lower plumage pale 
vinaceous-grey. 

Iris yellowish-white, eyelids and a bare patch in front of the eye 
orange; bill basal half deep orange, remainder white; legs yellowish- 
white, claws horny. 

J^eid IdenHficaHon.---Common plains specials in cultivation. A 
conspicuously pied black and white bird found in parties feeding on 
the ground and flying up into a tree when disturbed; an obvious 
Mynah in habits and bearii^. 

iHsirikiiion.—Hht Pied Mynah is cotnmon and Mdely d^ributed 
in India and the Burmese countries to Java, being divided into Weral 
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races, of which two are found within our area. The typical race is 
found in Eastern Bengal and Assam. A pale bird, c dehm^ is 
found in Continental India east of a line through Ludhiana, Hissar 
and Hyderabad, extending down to Hyderabad in the Deccan and 
eastwards to Western Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. It is a resident 
species, though there are signs of small local migrations. 

Habits, etc.— The Pied Mynah differs from the Common Mynah 
in the fact that it is a bird of open cultivation, never entering in or 
perching on houses, though it may frequently be found in gardens. 
Wherever found it is common, living generally in small parties that 
spend their time hunting over grass land w'here their pied plumage 
renders them conspicuous. Like the Common Mynah, this species 
is a frequent attendant on cattle, and on the grazing grounds of the 

Northern Circars vast flocks 
of several hundreds collect 
together. 

In diet it is undoubtedly 
chiefly insectivorous, catching 
grasshoppers, crickets, and 
beetles on the ground, and 
extracting caterpillars, ants, 
worms, and other insects 
from amongst the roots of 
grass. But it feeds, too, on 
fruits and berries, being very 
partial to the fruits of the 
genus Ficus, and it also does 
a certain amount of damage 
to crops. Like the Common 
Mynahs, and indeed often in company with them, the Pied Mynahs 
roost in huge vociferous mobs in groves of trees. 

The breeding season lasts from May to August, but the majority 
of eggs are laid in June and July. 

This species builds in trees, generally out in open fields, at 
heights of lo to 30 feet from the ground; sometimes the nests 
are in colonies, numbers being placed in one large tree. The 
nest is a large clumsy lump of material, variable in shape, but 
usually domed, depending for safety not on concealment but on 
its position in the midst of thorns or towards the extremity of a 
bough ; it is built of straw, grass and twigs, and roots and rags, the 
last often trailing in streamers below the nest The egg cavity is 
. thickly lined with feathers. Very rarely the nest is placed in a 
hole in a tree* 

The eggs are four to six in number, but most clutches consist of 



Fig. 23. — Pied Mynah. naf. size.) 
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five eggs. They are moderately broad ovals, a good deal poittted 
towards the snmll end, and there is a high gloss. In colour they 
vary from a delicate bluish-white to a pure though somewhat pale 
sky-blue, the blue being often tinged with green. There are no 
markings. 

They measure about i.io by 0.82 inches. 


THE BAYA WEAVER-BIRD. 

Pi.ocEus PHiLippiNUS (Linnseus). 

(Plate viii,, Fig. 2.) 

Description . — Length 6 inches. Male in breeding plumage : A 
mask, including the sides of the head, chin and throat dark blackish- 
brown ; remainder of the head and the breast bright yellow; upper 
plurn.'ge brownish-black, the feathers broadly margined with bright 
yellow; rump and remainder of lower plumage fulvous; wings and 
tail dark brow’n, edged with fulvous. 

Male in winter plumage, and female : The whole upper, plumage 
is fulvous, streaked with blat'kish-brown, the streaks dying aw^iy on 
the rump ; wings and tail dark brown edged with fulvous ; a clear 
fulvou.s line over the eye; remainder of plumage clear fulvous, 
darker on the sides of the head, breast and flanks. 

Iris brown; bill yellowish-horn, becoming in the breeding male 
dark horny-brown, yellowish about the base ; legs flesh colour. 

Bill rather heavy and conical. 

Field Identification . — Abundant ]>lains bird, found in flocks; 
majority are fulvous l.)irds streaked heavily with blackish on the 
up^)er parts, but males in the breeding season have a conspicuous 
dark brown mask emphasised by surrounding yclIow’^; yellow on the 
breast distinguishes this from other speries of breeding Weavers. 
Will usually be noticed in connection with long woven grass 
nests hanging in colonies from boughs of trees. 

Distribution , — Tliis AVeaver is found almost throughout India, 
Ceylon, and Burma, extending eastwards to Siam, lire Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra. It is divided into several races. 

The typical race is found throughout Ceylon and the greater 
part of India, extending in the north-w^est to about the line of the 
Sutlej. In the Lower Himalayas about Naini Tal it is replaced by 
P. p. megarhynclms, and in the Eastern sub-Himalayas and Bengal 
by /*. passerinus, though some authorities prefer to regard these 
as distinct species. They differ in the extent of yellow on the 
throat and breast. While largely a resident this Weaver is also 
locally migratory. 
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JSdhiiSj eU * — As in the case of the Tailor-bird, our common Indian 
Weaver-bird ^ known by its nest to thousands who would never 
recognise the owner thereof. Out of colour the parties of Weavers 
would pass for most people as parties of Sparrows, and never be given 
a second thought, but when the male dons his yellow breeding plumage 
and dark mask he is a handsome bird and easily recognised. This 
species avoids heavy forest and is really a bird of open cultivation 
where babool trees and palms stand in the midst of grass lands and 
arable fields, damp and well-watered localities being rather preferred. 
It feeds on seeds of various kinds, and does a good deal of damage in 
certain crops, though, like the Sparrow, it largely compensates for this 
by the caterpillars, grasshoppers, and various insects on which the 
young are fed. A colony of Weaver’s nests is one of the most 
familiar and typical of Indian country scenes. The nests are long, 
graceful structures of woven grass, retort shaped, with the mouth 
of the retort pointing downwards to the ground. These nests hang 
in groups of ten or a dozen on a tree, suspended by short plaited 
ropes from the ends of the outer boughs, or in vacant spaces in the 
centre of the tree, and the soft greens and browns of the nests, the 
rounded swelling lines of their construction, contrasting with the 
hard yet feathery foliage of an acacia, form a picture of nature 
hard to beat. Large colonies may consist of fifty to a hundred 
nests, occupying several adjacent trees; while many colonies are 
built in lofty palm trees, hanging like tassels from the crown of 
leaves. 

The nests are built of strips of sarpat grass, plaintain leaf, coir, 
jowar leaf or coco-nut fronds. These strips the bird prepares for 
itself by cutting a notch in the side of a blade of grass and tearing 
off the strip above it, a foot or two long. They are cut when green, 
and new nests may be recognised from old by their colour, and the 
same difference of colour betrays old nests which have been repaired 
and used again. 

The construction of the nest has often been described ; both male 
and female work together. When a suitable twig has been selected 
the birds first of all affix to it a woven solid rope up to a foot in 
length ; the end of this is then expanded, and a strong transverse loop 
is formed beneath it rather to one side. Hitherto both birds have 
worked equally, both preparing and fetching strips of grass and weaving 
them into position. Now when the loop is complete the female stays 
at the nest sitting in the loop and working with material brought only 
by the male ; the loop is then filled in to make a circular chamber, a 
hole being left at the bottom and another to one side ; then the hole 
at the bottom is filled in and the egg chamber is complete, and finally 
die hole at the side is covered with the entrance tunnel that hangs 
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J. Whitc-cye. 2. Baya Weaver-bird. 3. Short-billed Minivet* 4. Purple- 
lumped Sunbird. 5. Common lora. 6. Tailor-bird, 

(All about i/2 nat. size.) 
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doKm below the nest in tubular form, the momei:^ that their 

duties separate, the birds work in complete co-opemtion, tiac male 
outside passing the ends of grass through the walls of the 
to the female inside, who, in her turn, threads them back to him, till 
the result is a beautifully woven structure^ secured by the setmted 
edges of the strips of grass, almost too tough to be tom apart by the 
hands. Small wonder is it that the Baya has a reputation as an 
intelligent cage bird, capable of being taught all sorts of tricks# 
There is no lining to the egg chamber, but lumps of clay are 
stuck here and there in the grass work, apparently that their 
weight may keep the nest steady. 

When entering the nest th^ bird ‘flies strmght up the tunnel 
without perching at the entrance. 

A curious fact remains to be noticed, that males are considerably 
in excess of females in the colonies, and to this is probably attribut- 
able the number of incomplete “cock nests” which form an outlet to 
the energies of unmatcd birds. Weaving is a passion with the birds 
of this family, as all aviculturists know, and even while the female 
is sitting on eggs the male often continues to lengthen the entrance 
tunnel 

The breeding season is rather extended, from April to November 
but roost colonies are occupied during the rains. 

Two is the normal clutch of eggs, but three or four are sometimes 
laid. The egg is a rather long oval, somewhat pointed towards the 
small end; the texture is line, and the colour is a dead glossless 
white, unmarked. 

It measures about 0.82 by 0.59 inches. 


THE WHITE-THROATED MUNIA. 

Uroloncha malabarica (Linnaeus). 

Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
and wings dull earthy-brown, except the outer flight feathers which 
are black ; upper tail coverts white ; tail dark brown, margined with 
rusty ; remainder of plumage pale bufly-white, flanks faintly cross- 
barred with rusty. 

Iris dark brown; bill plumbeous -horn, tinged with lavender 
below ; legs pale purplish-pink. 

Bill heavy and conical Tail rather long, graduated and pointed. 

jReM Identificatim.^k small, rather elongated bronwi bird, whitirfi 
below and on the base of the tail ; found in cheeping p^es in thorn 
scrub or feeding on the ground; rather tame arid i^upid; several 
together are often disturbed out of big grass nests. 
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Distribution.— Tht White-throated Munia is found in Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan, and it extends from the Himalayas (in Hazara and 
Gilgit) across to Eastern Bengal and south to Cape Comorin and 
Ceylon. It ascends the Himalayas up to 4000 or 5000 feet, and is a 
sedentary sjx;cies. 

Habits^ The White-throated Munia has always seemed to 
me one of the dullest of our Indian birds; it has no migrations, 
no changes of plumage, no habits of interest, and in its breeding 
arrangements it has some of the failings that one generally expects 
to find amongst domesticated birds. 

It is a bird of open country, rather preferring arid spots and the 
neighbourhood of thorny scrub. It is found in small parties vshich 
are tame and dull, taking to flight in close order w^hen dislurl)ed and 
uttering a small cheet-cheet-cheet or ke 4 ee note. I'he bird lives on 
small seeds which it gathers often from the ground, though it is 
very partial to feeding on the heads of pampas grass and various 
crops like millet and dari. Some of these birds are generally to 
be found in a ^Weaver colony. 

The nest is a large globular stmeture, composed entirely of grasses 
of various sorts, particularly their flowering heads. A snuill circular 
entrance, moderately well concealed and rather difticult to find, leads 
into the egg chamber, which is lined with finer grasses and vegetable 
downs. It is usually built in thorn bushes, about 5 to 10 feet from 
the ground, but occasional nests are j)laced in creepers or about the 
walls of houses. 

The ownership of these ne.sts seem somewhat loosely defined, as 
it is no uncommon thing for more than one hen to lay together, I 
have myself found twenty-two eggs in one nest, ranging from fresh 
to hard set, and twenty-five have been recorded ; while four to eight 
eggs appears to be the normal clutch. Even when the structure is not 
being used for its proper purpose it is often tenanted as a dormitory, 
and six or eight of these small birds may be disturbed from it in the 
evenings. Both birds of the pair frequently brood the eggs together. 

The main breeding season apparently commences witli the rains 
and continues till the end of the year, but nests may be found in every 
month, and the species probably is very irregular in its breeding habits ; 
young birds on occasion breed before they arc a year old. 

The eggs are pure white, spotless, and devoid of gloss ; typically 
they are rather broad and perfect ovals, but there is a good deal of 
variation in their shape. 

They average about 0.60 by 0.47 inches in size. 
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THE SPOTTED MUNIA* 

Uroloncha puNCTutATA (Linnaeus). 

(Plate ii., Fig. i.) 

Description. — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Wings and upper 
plumage dull chocolate, barred on the rump with brown and 
yellowish and giving place to glistening yellow on the upper tail 
coverts ; tail fulvous yellow ; sides of the head, chin and throat 
rich chestnut ; lower plumage white, all the feathers except on the 
abdomen banded with fulvous brown, giving a scaled appearance. 

Iris deep reddish-brown; bill bluish - black, paler below; legs 
plumbeous. 

Bill heav)^ and conical. The tail is rather long, graduated and 
pointed. ^ 

Field Identification. — A small bird, easily identified by the white 
under plumage with dark scale markings, the chocolate upper 
plumage with yellow above the tail and the chestnut of the face and 
throat. Found in pairs and flocks perching in bushes and hedge.s. 

Distribution. — This Munia is found throughout the greater part 
of India, Ceylon and Burma, extending eastwards to China. It is 
divided into two races, of which we are only concerned with the 
typical one. This is found throughout the Himalayas as far west 
as Dalhousie up to a height of about 6000 feet and in the continental 
ranges and the Nilgiris to their summits. It is found also throughout 
the plains except in the North-west Frontier Province, the Punjab, 
Sind, and portions of Rajputana. This race also extends to Western 
Assam. It is a local migrant. 

Habits, etc. — The Spotted Munia avoids heavy forest and the 
more barren plains, and is most numerous in open country where 
scrub jungle alternates yrith cultivation, and the vegetation is luxuriant. 
In such places it is found in flocks which feed largely in low-seeding 
herbage and settle in the bushes, flying when disturbed in close order 
like a swarm of bees, with a curious petulant little note of Kitty-Kitty^ 
Kitty, They are fairly tame and familiar and come freely into 
gardens. 

The breeding season is usually during the rains in July and 
August, but in the Nilgiris it is more extended from February to 
September. 

The nest is a big clumsy structure, shaped like a melon, and very 
large for the size of the bird. The entrance hole is placed on one 
side and is often difficult to find, so untidy are the walls of the nest. 
It is wedged into the fork of a tree or bush at he%hts from 5 to 
7 feet from the ground and occasionally higher, and the site 1$ 

L 
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often prepared with a rough platform of the same materials as those 
of which the nest is constructed. These consist of coarse blades and 
stems of grass, rice and barley straw, and leaves of bajera and jawar* 
The egg cavity is lined with fine grasses and roots. 

The situation chosen is generally a thick thorny tree or bush, but 
creepers on houses and trelIis>work in gardens are also favoured. 

The clutch varies from four to ten eggs. 

The egg is pure white, a somewhat elongated oval, fine in texture 
and without gloss, 

It measures about 0.65 by 0.46 inches. 


THE RED AVADAVAT., 

Amandava amandava (Linnaeus). 

(Platt ii., Fig. 2.) 

Description. — I.ength 4 inches. Male in breeding plumage : The 
whole body plumage, except a black patch from the abdomen to 
under the tail, crimson more or less mottled with the ashy-brown 
bases of the feathers showing through; a patch above the base of the 
tail, and the sides of the neck, breast and body spotted with white ; 
wings brown, the feathers nearest the body tipped with white; tail 
blackish, the outer feathers tipped with white. 

In winter plumage the male resembles the female but has a greyer 
throat and upper breast. 

Female : Upper plumage brown ; upper tail coverts dull crimson 
with minute white tips ; wings and tail as in the male ; a blackish 
mark in front of the eye ; chin and throat whitish ; sides of the head 
and neck and the breast ashy-brown ; remainder of lower plumage 
dull saffron, flanks washed with ashy. 

Iris orange -red; bill red, dusky about nostrils; legs brownish- 
flesh. 

Bill short and conical. 

Field Identification . — A tiny bird found in flocks in damp areas 
with reeds or in pampas gra.ss; males are reddish, females brown 
and yellow, both sexes much spotted with white. Well known under 
the name of as a cage and aviary bird, netted in numbers 

for sale. 

Distribution . — The Red Avadavat is found from India and 
Ceylon through Burma to Siam, Cochin-China, Singapore, and Java. 
It is divided into two races, but only the typical form occurs within 
our limits. In India it is found practically throughout the country 
from the foot of the Himalayas, which it ascends to about aooo feet, 
down to Cape Commin, and from Baluchistan and the Northwest 
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! Frontier Province eastwards. It is, however, wanting in tite mem 
dry and barren plains of the North-west In (he IfslgiriS it ascends 
to dooQ feet A resident species, 

HabiUy This Ava^vat is chiefly found in well-watered and 
well-wooded localities, and it is very partial to heavy grass |unj^ 
and patches of reeds and grass on the outskirts of jheels. In such 
localities it is found in flocks which perch on the heads of the tall 
flowering grasses, whence they fly in a cloud with tbdr shrill Sttie 
call-note when disturbed. They are very bright and lively in tbdr 
demeanour, and being tame and confiding are easily captured in 
numbers, and make delightful pets. They are to be seen in doasens 
in the cages of the bird-catchers, and axe exported in large numbers 
to Europe for sale to aviculturists. 

The breeding season is very irregular and varies according to 
locality, so that nests may be found in every month of the year. 
The greater number, however, nest in the rains and early winter. 
Two broods a year appear to be raised. 

The nest is a large melon-shaped structure with the entrance at 
one side ; it is built of grasses of various types and the cock bird 
often continues to add material to it after the eggs are laid and the 
female is sitting. The cavity is lined with fine ^ss, downs and 
sometimes with feathers. It is well concealed as a rule, being built 
in the bases of thick bushes or clumps of grass or reeds, never high« 
than 3 feet from the ground and often practically on it 

The normal clutch consists of five or six eggs, but various numbers 
up to fourteen have been recorded, and probably sometimes two 
females lay in one nest 

The eggs are very fine and delicate in texture, without gloss, a 
regular oval in shape, often rather pointed at one or both ends. The 
colour is pure white. 

In size they average about 0.55 by 0.43 inches. 


THE COMMON ROSEFINCH. 

Carpodacus ERYTHRiNUS (Pallas). 

Description. — Length 6 inches. Adult male : Entire body 
plumage dull crimson, largely mixed with brown on tiie back and 
sides, and brightest on the rump, chin, throat andL {breast; the lower 
parts grow paler posteriorly till under the tail they am whitish; wings 
and tail brown, edged with rufous. 

In breeding plumage the margins wear off the feathers and 
leave the bird a brighter crimson. i 

Female and immature male: The whole oUve thrown 
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streaked with brown, wings and tail margined with ochraceous; a 
double whitish bar across the wing coverts. 

Iris dark brown ; bill horny-brown ; legs dusky brown. 

Bill rather heavy and conical. 

Field Jdentificatiofu — Found in flocks in trees and crops 3 a dull 
brown bird, the size of a Sparrow, streaked with darkish and with a 
pale double wing bar; a small proportion of individuals consist of 
adult tnales in a dull scarlet dress. 

Distribution . — Widely distributed over Eastern Europe and Asia,' 
the Common Rosefinch is divided into several races differing in the 
extent and brightness of the red colour of the males ; opinions differ 
as to the validity of some of these races, but the majority of Indian 
birds certainly belong to the form C. e. roseatus. This breeds 
throughout the Higher Himalayas and the mountains of Central 
Asia generally at heights of ib,ooo feet and upwards. It is 
migratory, and after breeding spreads over almost the whole of 
India and Northern Burma, going as far south as the Nelliamjmthy 
Hills south of the Nilgiris ; it is most abundant in the central and 
western half of the Peninsula, while the South-eastern Punjab and 
Sind lie out of the main line of migration and only stragglers reach 
those parts. More data is required about the movements of this 
species, which arrives in the plains about September and moves north 
again from March to May. 

Habits^ etc . — During migration and in the winUT months in India 
the Common Rosefinch is generally met with in flocks* which are 
quiet and unobtrusive in heliaviour, feeding avS a rule in imdergrow1:h 
or in millet and sim'Iar crops. They avoid heavy forest and are 
found in any type of open country, visiting gardens and the neighbour- 
hood of villages. The flocks are sometimes of very large size and 
they feed very largely on the ground, flying up into trees w'hen 
disturbed. The full-plumaged males are always in a minority, as 
first-year males breed in the female dress. 

The food consists of wild cherries, mulberries and a variety of 
other seeds and fruits; buds and shoots are also eaten. The bird 
is very fond of the watery nectar contained in the flower of the 
coral-tree, and j>articularly frequents that tree when in blossom. 

Ordinarily in India the bird is very quiet, but on the spring 
migration the males <'omrnence their loud pleasant song, w^hich, 
albeit somewhat monotonous, is such a feature of the barren wastes 
of Gilgit, Ladakh, Spiti and other Tibetan areas, There, during the 
summer months the birds frequent and breed in the scanty piitches of 
scrub usually in the vicinity of water. 

The breeding season is from June to August. The nest is a cup^ 
shaped structure of grass lined with finer roots and stems and 
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occasionally hair. It is placed in low bushes and the bitd is a very 
close sitter, allowing itself almost to be caught lather than leave the 
nest. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. They are rather broad 
ovals, pointed towards the smaller end, and fine and smooth in texture. 
In colour they are a beautiful deep blue, with a few scrawls and spots 
of chocolate colour, some pale, some almost black. 

They measure about o.8o by o.6o inches. 


THE HIMALAYAN GREENFINCH. 

Hypacanthis spinoides (Vigors). 

Description . — Length 5 inches. Male: A broad line over the 
eye, some markings on the sides of the face, an indistinct collar 
round the neck, the rump and the whole lower plumage bright 
yellow: remainder of upper plumage greenish-brown mixed with 
black and darkest on the head ; wings dark brown, variegated with 
yellow, black and a little white; tail dark brown, all but the two 
central pairs of feathers largely mixed with yellow increasing 
externally. 

The female resembles the male but is usually duller. 

Iris brown : bill fleshy-horn tipped dusky ; legs brownish-flesh. . 

The beak is conical, sharp and pointed. 

Field Himalayan species; usually gregarious 

when breeding and gathering into flocks in winter ; recognisable in 
the field by the pleasant twittering note, the habit of flying high in 
the air, and the yellow underparts, eye streak and wing markings. 

Distribution,— K Himalayan species, found throughout the whole 
of that range. It breeds commonly but locally at heights from 
4000 to 9000 feet, and occasionally higher to 11,000 feet, and in 
winter it wanders down into the foot-hills and the plains at their 
base. On the west it is common in winter in the Peshawar Valley, 
and even appears in the Afghan Hills down to the Samana. On 
the east it has been found in Manipur, and is replaced by a darker 
race in the Shan States and Yunnan. 

Habits^ etc.— The Himalayan Greenfinch avoids heavy deciduous 
forest, and while breeding prefers to frequent patches of open 
deodar forest on hill -sides in the neighbourhood of cultivation. 
Several pairs breed more or less together in such suitable localities. 
Out of the breeding season the birds coQect into flodcb, of 
some size, and these flocks^wand«‘ about the lotet^^hUls very 

erratic manner, so that no definite calendar of their movements can 
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be oujt ' When in flocks they veiy definitely wefe open 

cultivation studded with trees, and their favourite food is the seed 
of the wild hemp. They are easily attracted to gardens by piantint 
sunflowers, as diey are very fond of the seeds of tihat plant 

The ordinary call-note is a cheerful twitter, twit-it-U or tth-Uh- 
*ah, rather reminiscent of the call of the Goldfinch; it has also a 
very sweet-toned note, twec^h. The song, on the other hand, is 
more like that of the English Greenfinch, a very amorous soundine 
sereeeeoT treeee^ertrah. The love flight also resembles that of the 
latter bird. I haver seen a bird flying past suddenly descend in a 
Circle to a tree, with the wings spread and extended high above the 
head and the tail partly open. 

The breeding season is late compared with most Himalayan 



Fig. 24. — Himalayan Greenfinch. (J tize.) 


birds from July to early October, and this is comlated with curious 
features in the moults of plumage. 

The nest IS a neatly constructed cup of the fitmiliar linnet type, 
imposed of fine grass roots, with a good deal of hair interwoven in 
the interior as lining, and the exterior is often blended with moss to 
. assimilate it to its surroundings. It is usuaUy placed in a deodar at 
My height from 3 feet upwards, and may be in a fork or clump of 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs.^ 

®*'8*>**y pointed towards the smaller 
the texture is fine and delicate without gloss. The ground- 

'nm meitearo about 0.70 by 0.5a indies. 
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THE YELLOW-THROATED SPARROW. 
GvMirosHis XAHTHOCOLUS (Borton). 

— Length 6 inches. Mate: The whole 
plumage ashy*brpwn; wings brown, darker omthe quills, with two 
wing bars, the upper whitish the lower buff, a chestnut patch above 



Fig. 35.— Ycll<w-thtoatcd Sparrow, (1 nat mm,) 


the upper bar; tail brown, narrowly edged with paler; chin dull 
white; a conspicuous yellow patch on the throat; remainder of 
lower plumage pale ashy, becoming whitish on the ab^men. 

The female has a less conspicuous yellow patch on the Uuoat, 
and the chestnut patch on the wings is replaced with rufous-brown 
Iris dark brown; bill Uack or brown; legs greyish-plumbeous. 
The beak is rather long, conical and pointed. 

Fkli IdatHfitaHon.—'SlixtA and low hills, A slim bird, dull in 
plumage, with a chestnut patch tm the wing and a bright yellow 
patch on the throat; arboreal and tather nwy in the summer; in 
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winter collects into flocks which feed on the ground, flying into 
trees when disturbed. 

jDUtributimt.—lLht Yellow-Throated Sparrow extends from Iraq, 
Persia and Afghanistan almost throughout the plains of India, and 
apparently also into Burma. It is divided into two races. The 
Persian and Afghan race, G. x. transfuga, distinguished by its pale 
coloration, extends into Sind and the South-western Punjab, while 
the birds of the remainder of tlie Punjab are somewhat intermediate 
in character. The typical race is found throughout the rest of India 
down to Travancore, and on the east to about Midnapur in Bengal 
In the Himalayas and other ranges it ascends to about 4500 feet. 
While resident in the main it is also partly migratory. 

ffaiiis, etc . — The Yellow-Throated Spanow is a common and 
generally distributed species in all open country, cultivation and 
barren land alike, but it avoids heavy forest, and is not a house 
bird; though it will nest in trees in gardens, and readily use nest 
boxes placed for the use of birds. It is essentially a tree-si)arrow, 
and spends most of its time in the upper branches of trees where its 
monotonous chirping note recalls, but is different from, the chirp of 
the common House-Sparrow. Out of the breeding season it collects 
into large flocks, and these feed on the ground, searching under trees 
for t’. eir fallen seeds and for the seeds of grasses and weeds. It is 
very fond of the flowers of the wild caper, and its forehead is often 
stained with their pollen. 

It breeds from April to July and is probably double brooded. 

The nest is usually a mere pad of dry grass thickly lined with 
feathers, but, as with ma.ny species that breed in holes, it varies a 
good deal according to its site, and is sometimes quite a pretentious 
structure built neatly of a variety of materials. It is placed in holes 
and hollows of trees, usually at a height of 15 to 20 feet from the 
ground, but sometimes much lower. The old nest holes of Wood- 
peckers and Parrots are often appropriated. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. They are moflerately 
elongated ovals, rather dull and glossless in texture. The ground- 
colour is greenish-white, very thickly streaked, smudg^ and 
blotched all over with very dingy brown of a tint between sepia 
and chocolate. 

In size they average about 0.74 by 0.55 inches. 



THE HOUSE-STAREOW 

THE HOUSE. SPARROW. 

Passer domesticus (Linnieus). 

Length 6 inches. Male : Top of head ashy-grey, 
bordered from above the eye with chestnut which gradually 
encroaches until the whole hind neck, back and shoulders are 
chestnut streaked with black; rump ashy-grey wings variegated 
chestnut and dark brown with two conspicuous pale bars; tail dark 
brown edged paler; a patch from the b^k to the eye and a broad 
patch from the chin to the upper breast black ; cheeks and remainder 
of the lower plumage white, tinged with ashy on the flanks. 

In fresh autumn plumage the colours are somewhat obscured by 
ashy fringes to the feathers, but these gradually wear off. 

Female : A pale rufous-white streak over the eye ; *upper plumage 
pale earthy-brown, streaked with black and rufous on the upper 
back; wings dark brown, variegated with rufous and with two 
whitish bars; tail dark brown edged paler; whole lower plumage 
ashy-white. 

Iris brown ; bill brown, ; black in the male in summer ; legs 
brown. 

The bill is short and stout 

Field Identification. — Well known to everyone and almost 
universal, but it may be noted that the Indian bird differs from the 
English one in the white cheeks of the male. 

Distribution . — As is well known, the .Hbuse-Spanow is very 
widely spread through Europe, Northern Africa and the greater part 
of Asia ; it has also been introduced into America and Australia, and 
many other places. 

It is divided into a number of sub-species, of which we are 
concerned with three, though their discrimination is often difficult. 
F. d. parkini is the large, richly-coloured breeding bird of the Inner 
Himalayas and Tibetan areas, from 5000 to 15,000 feet; the wing of 
the male in this measures 76 to 83 mm. It is partly migratory, and 
large numbers visit the plains of North-western India in winter. 
F. d, confucius is similar in coloration but smaller (wing 69 to 74 mm. 
in the male). This race is found from Burma and Assam through 
Bengal to Eastern and Southern India and Ceyloa Between these 
two races a small paler form, P. d. induus (wing of male 70 to 79 
mm.) occupies the dry area of North-western and West Central 
India, extending from the Outer Himalayan slopes down to about a 
line from Kathiawar to Cbota Nagpur. 

Habits^ -There can be no bird that is more universally 
known and recognised than the House-^)arrow. It avoids heavy 
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foieii^ but is dthenrise found eveiTwhae, sonsetimes aeuoe bui: mole 
usually abundant, dq>endent only on food-supply : and Hs fbod- 
siqjply is generally connected in some vay wi& man, on it 
has virtually become a parasite. The larger and more proqiaous a 
dty or village die more the Sparrow flourishes, and in the open sb(^ 
and houses of the East it is only considered less of a pest th»n rats 
and mice, because it is less offensive to eye and nose. In the food 
shops it pilfers every variety of gnun and cake, pattering over the 
floors^ delving into the dishes and sacks, ejected one ntoment and 
returning again the next with undiminished ardour. In private 
houses it comes in more for shelter than for food, searching for 
nesting places in the rafters and on the walls, littering the whole pdace 
with a selection of the varied assortment of rubbish that in its eyes 
is the most suitable nesting material possible. And in private 
houses, having more leisure and inclination for song, it a 

further nuisance of itself with the noisy and incessant chirruping 
which serves it for that purpose. For the breeding note is a rather 
shrill chissiek, differing but little from the ordinary tchirji of daily life. 

But, like all true townsmen, the Sparrow likes an occasional 
holiday in the country, and it times its holidays to coincide with the 
oi^ortunities of visiting ripening com or fruit in huge flocks which 
often do a considerable amount of damage. But in fairness credit 
must also be given for the considerable number of insect pests which 
are certainly destroyed by the Sparrow, who feeds its callow chirk s 
to a large extent on insects and caterpillars. 

Nests may be found in any month in India, and more than one 
brood is certainly reared in the year; but the main breeding season 
is apparently from April to June. 

The nest is a large, shapeless stmcture, based on an oval tad 
domed plan with an entrance on one side, stuffed into any sort of 
hole or carity available, provided that it has some connection with 
the works of man. Trees 'are on the whole seldom used in India, 
Grass, straw, rags, wool, and any other materials available are used in 
the construction of the nest, and the egg chamber is thickly lined 
with feathers. 

The clutch usually consists of four or five eggs. They are rather 
elongated ovals, fine in texture with a slight gloss. The colour is 
vay variable, and the eggs in one clutch often vary amongst 
themselves. One egg usually being much lighter than the rest. The 
ground-colour, is greyish- or greenish-white, generally finely and 
uniformly spotted with dark and light shades of ashy-gray and brown. 
In some eggs these markings are replaced by big blotches and spots. 

In rise th^ average about o.8o by 0.50 inches. 
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THE CINNAMON SPARROW. 

Passkr &UT1LAMS {Temminck)» 

Desmjfiiiim , 5 indies. Male: Upper phimge and 
lesser wing coverts bright cinnamon^nifous, streaked with black chi 
the back; wings black edged with rufous and fulvous and with a 
white wing bar; tail brown with narrow greenish margins; a small 
black patch from the bill to the eye ; a patch behind the eye pale 
yellowish-white; dun and throat black, with a bright yellow patch 
on each side of the throat; lower plumage greyish-yellow, growing 
yellower towards the tail 

Female: Whole upper plumage ruddy-brown, streaked on the 
back with black and fulvous and reddish on the rump; wings and 
tail dark brown edged with fulvous, a white bar across the wing; a 
broad conspicuous fulvous line above the eye, with a broad dtudey 
band through the eye; lower plumage pale ashy-yellow. 

Iris reddish-brown ; bill brown, black in male in summer; legs 
dark reddish-brown. 

JFieJd Identification^ — Himalayan species, common about hiB 
stations; smaller than House-Sparrow; male easily distinguished 
by cinnamon-red uppe^ plumage and yellow lower plumage, female 
by the broad conspicuous pale band above the eye* 

Distribution. — The Cinnamon Sparrow is a widely spread species 
occurring throughout the Himalayas and farther eastwards to Cbina, 
Japan and Formosa. It is divided into races, of which we are 
concerned with two. F. r. dnnamomms breeds along the Eastern 
Himalayas from Nepal into Northern Burma. In the Western 
Himalayas from Kumaun and Gahrwal to Chitral and Haasara it is 
replaced by P. r. debiiis which is paler, with the under plumage of 
the male decidedly yellower. It breeds at elevations between 
and Sooo feet, and in winter collects into a lower zone along the 
foot-hills. 

ffabitSi sfr.— -The pretty little Cinnamon Sparrow is really a 
forest sparrow, though it lives mostly in oak and rhododendron 
forest in the near vicinity of houses and often frequaits gardens. 

In winter it collects into large flocks which move down into the 
cultivation in the foot-hills and feed on the ground, picking up Riay 
grains of rice and corn in the deserted fields, flying up when disturbed 
into neighbouring trees. These flocks ere of cbnahleiabte 
stM; The call-note and pietence of a song are vny saaikr.f} thoie 
vt the HouBofi^anow. but they aie (MngutthaiSie in 'footi and ‘ 
ma» tnelodioua, ' 
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The breeding season is from April to August, and probably two 
broods are reared. The nest is a large, loose structure of dry grass, 
lined warmly with %ithcrs, and it is usually built* in holes in trees 
at no very great elevation from the ground. Some nests are built 
under the eaves of houses and in verandahs and old swallow*8 nests. 

The clutch consists usually of four eggs, but five and six are 
sometimes kid. 

The egg is a moderately donated oval, fine in texture and with 
a slight gloss. The ground-colour is white, with a greyish or greenish 
tinge, speckled, spotted, strealced, and blotched with various shades of 
brown, sometimes thinly with a tendency for the markings to collect 
at the broad end, at other times closely and thickly over the whole 
surface of the egg, almost concealing the ground-colour. 

The egg measures about 0.75 by 0.55 inches. 


THE WHITE-CAPPED BUNTING. 

Emberiza stewarti Blyth. 

Description . — Length 6 inches. Male : The top of the head and 
the ear coverts pale grey ; a broad black line over the eye ; chin and 
upper throat black, produced down the sides of the lower throat 
wUch with the fore-neck is white ; sides of the head streaked with 
fulvous and rufous ; upper plumage chestnut, the concealed portions 
of the wings dark brown ; tail brown margined with rufous, the two 
outer .pairs of feathers white ; a broad gorget over the breast 
chestnut ; remainder of lower plumage pale fulvous. 

In fresh autumn plumage the colours are obscured with dull 
fringes to the feathers but these gradually wear off revealing the 
colours. 

Female: Upper plumage ashy-brown streaked with bkekish 
except on the sides of the face ; a patch above the base of the tail 
chestnut with bkekish feather shafts; wings brown, the feathers 
edged with fulvous ; tail brown margined with rufous, the two outer 
pairs of feathers almost entirely white ; lower plumage pale fulvous 
streaked with brown. 

Iris brown; bill brown, paler below; legs pinkish-fleshy. 

Bill conical and sliarply pointed, the edges of the two mandibles 
not completely in contact. 

Meld Identification . — Western Himakyas, extending to North-west 
India in winter; a quiet, unobtrusive little bird, often in parties in 
bushes and trees; male, chestnut above with a chestnut band across 
the breast, greyish-white top to the head and bkekish face markings ; 
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fetnaler dull-brown streaJced darker; in both sexes the flash of ^te 
feathers at the edge of the tail is conspicuoust 

Distribution . — Breeds in Turkestan, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
Kashmir, and the Western Himalayas as far as Almora, at heights 
from 4000 to 10,000 feet. From September to April it moves 
down into the foot-hills and extends into the plains of the Punjab 
and Western United Provinces. 

Habits^ tf/c.— This Bunting is somewhat local in its distribution, 
but when and where it occurs it is usually very numerous, avoiding 
thick forest and barren plains and preferring scrub jungle on the 
edges of cultivation. It feeds mostly on the ground, collecting 
minute seeds, and except in the breeding season is generally found 
in loose scattered flocks, which when disturbed fly up and take 
refuge in the trees. When not feeding the flocks sit stolidly in trees 
and bushes. The c^ll-note is a twitter, rather like that of a Linnet, 
and the breeding song is of the usual dull, reeling note of the genus. 

The breeding season in our area is from May to July. 

The nest is a cup composed of roots, dry grass and fibres, and »- 
situated in a hollow in the face of a bank, generally fairly well 
screened with hanging grass. The clutch varies from three to 
five eggs. 

The egg is a short, broad, regular oval, fine in texture but with 
only a slight gloss. The ground-colour is white, mottled and clouded 
all over with pale purple-grey or slaty-grey, and superimposed are 
a few small dark brown spots. 

The egg measures about 0.78 by 0.59 inches. 


THE ME ADOW-BUNTING. 

Emberiza CIA Linnaeus. 

DesmpHon . — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. Head, throat and 
upper breast pale bluish-grey, marked with two broad black Knes 
along the crown, ? black line through the eye, and one passing from 
the base of the beak below the eye coverts and circling behind t^m 
up to the crown; remainder of body plumage chestnut-brown, on 
the back darker and streaked with black; wings blackish-brown, 
the feathers edged with rufous and chestnut; tail blackish-brown, 
the central feathers edged with chestnut, the three outer pairs witii 
conspicuous white tips. 

In fresh autumn plumage the colours aiie obscured by pale 
fringes to the feathars which gradually wear ofL 

Iris dark brown; bill plumbeous-slate darker abbve; l^&shy- 
^low* 
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Beak conical 'and shari^y pointed, the edges of the two mantfiMiw 
not completely in contact 

Meld IdtndifieaHon. — North-westein India. A chestnut>bro«a 
bird with a pale head, conspicuously lined with black, which shows a 
white flicker in the tail as it moves ; usually feeding on the ground, 
and abundant in open country round all hill stations of the WesUsn 
Himalayas. 

Distribution.— The, Meadow-Bunting has a wide range through 
Southern Europe, Nortb-west«n Africa, Transcaspia, the Himalayas, 
Northern China, and Eastern Siberia, and has in consequence been 
divided into a number of geographical races. E. c. straeA^i breeds 
throughout the Western Himalayas from .4000 to rr,ooo feet from 
the Hazara country and Gilgit to about Kumaua It is a resident 
species, though it undergoes a certain amount of seasonal elevatioifd 
movement. Numbers of Meadow-Buntings appear in winter on the 
northnn and western parts of the Punjab ; they, however, belong to a 



Fig. 26.— Head of Meadow- 
Bunting. nat size.) 


paler race» c, par^ which breeds 
from Transcaspia to Chitral. 

Habits^ etc, — In the Western 
Himalayas this strikingly marked 
little Bunting is one of the com* 
monest birds. It avoids thick forest 
and is found on all the more open 
hill-sides in cultivation and grass 
land alike, searching the ground and 
herbage for seeds and insects, or 
creeping about the roads and paths, where its tameness contrives 
to bring it into universal notice. It is very partial to the more 
open patches of deodar forest, isolated on otherwise bare hill-sides. 
Although almost entirely a ground feeder it flies up into the trees 
when disturbed and its note, a slow, melancholy squeak, is one of 
the most familiar sounds of the Western Himalayas, The song is 
very poor, a mere jangle of odd notes and squeaks, uttered either 
fn)m a tree or on the ground. 

The breeding season is very extended, lasting from April to 
September, and two or three broods are probably reared. 

The nest is a rather large but loosely built cup of dry grass, bents^ 
roots, and similar materials, lined with fine roots and hair. It is 
usually placed on the ground under a large stone or in herbage at 
^tbe foot of a .bush or bank or between the rough stone blocks of 
die tepee walls of hill cultivation; but occasionally it is built in 
the thick foliage of a tree, a or 3 feet from the ground. 

The clutch consists of tfaiee to five egg^ but the normal 
ji pfobaUy three. The egg is a modetately elongated o*sal| olo s e 
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and delitjat^ in tessdk^m wi^ ^my Bttle The gmitnd^CC!^^ 
is paie gieenisb-^hitef grey, pale stom^cdcw, 1%e maifch^ 
consist of the most delicate and intricate tracery of blacki 8 l> 4 »Fom 
lines drawn over feint and pale inky-puride strips and marbling* 
niese markings tend to be confined as a cap or sone to the broad 
end of the egg. Here and there a dark eipoti like a lly caught in a 
!q[fider*6 web, is seen amongst the network of lines, which are so 
characteristic of the eggs of the Bunting family, and are fiiiniliar 
to all through the English Yellowhammer* 

The egg measures about 0.83 by 0.63 inches. 


THE BLACK-HEADED BUNTING* 

EmBERIZA MELANOCEPHAtA ScopolL 

Description. Length 7 inches. Male : Top and sides of the 
head black; a yellowish collar on the hind neck connected with 
the deep yellow of the entire lower plumage; remainder of upper 
plumage and lesser wing coverts deep orange-chestnut; the upper 
tail coverts brown; wings and tail dark brown edged with ashy- 
fulvous. 

In fresh autumn plumage the colours are much obscured with 
dark fringes to the feathers which gradually wear off. 

Female: Upper pluniage fulvous-brown streaked with dark 
brown; wings and tail dark brown edged with fulvous ; entire lower 
plumage delicate fulvous, washed with ochraceous on the bieast 
and becoming yellow towards the tail. 

Iris dark brown; bill pale greenish-horn, browner above; legs 
fleshy-brown. 

The bill is conical and pointed and the edges of the mandibles 
do not entirely meet. 

Fkid Id€nHficaH(m.^yi\vXtx visitor to the plains in flocks, often 
particularly abundant. Females are streaked brown birds; males 
are chestnut above, yellow below, with black heads; yellow is the 
dominant impression given by the flocks which are usually found in 
crops, flying up into trees when disturbed. 

IHstribuHon.^Vm bird breeds in South-eastern Europe, Asia 
Minor, Palestine, Syria, Upper Mesopotamia and Persia, but not 
within our limits, where it is only a winter visitor. It Crosses ro and 
from India by a route over the western boundary of l^ind, pasring 
through Sind in August and September and again in March and 
April; thence it spreads into the plains generally as far east 
Nafimr and Chanda, and as far south as ^ 
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etc , — As we know it in India^ this Bunting ajypears iti 
very large flocks, sometimes in company with the allied Red-headed 
Bunting {Emheriza icterica). It affects cultivation and scrub jungle 
and feeds chiefly on grain and seeds. 

On the spring passage vast clouds of these birds may be seen ’in 
the ripening crops ; on being flushed they fly into the nearest tree, 
making it appear a yellow mass, and it is noteworthy that these 
flocks then consist almost entirely of males. It is a very bold species, 
and will hardly be driven out of a field where it has decided to feed, 
its numbers often being responsible for a great deal of damage. In 
the autumn they also do a certain amount of damage to jowar and 
similar crops, but on that passage they are not usually so noticeable. 

The breeding season is about May in Western Asia and South- 
eastern Europe. The nest is a cup of straw and grass lined with 
hair and roots and it is usually placed in a vine, a bush or a small 
tree. The clutch consists of four to six eggs, and these are pale 
greenish-blue, spotted throughout with ashy-brown and grey, but 
mostly towards the broad end. 

Thev measure about 0.87 bv 0.62 inches. 


THE CRESTED BUNTING. 

Melophus melanicterus (Gmelin). 

Description . — Length 6 inches. Male : Entire plumage including 
a pointed crest black, except the wing, tail and thighs which are 
chestnut, some of the feathers being tipped with black. 

In fresh autumn plumage the feathers have ashy fringes which 
gradually wear off. 

Female. — Crest less conspicuous; upper plumage dark brown, 
the feathers edged paler; wings and tail dark brown much marked 
with cinnamon ; lower plumage dull buff streaked and mottled on 
the throat and breast with dark brown and growing more rufous 
under the tail. 

Iris dark brown ; bill blackish, fleshy at lower base ; legs fleshy- 
brown, toes darker. 

Field Identification , — A solitary bird, found about bushes on rocky 
hill-sides; conspicuous pointed crest; male black with chestnut 
wings and tail; female much paler, brownish with cinnamon-tinged 
wings and tail. 

The Crested Bunting is found along the Outer 
Himalayas from Hazara to Bhutan, at elevations up to 5000 m 
6000 feet In the plains it is found from the eastern boundary 
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Sind across to Bengal and u Car south as Mahabteshwir. Farther 
east it extends to Assam, portions of Burma and to China. It is 
however very local and capricious in its distribution, and is locally 
migratory. 

Habits., etc . — The Crested Bunting is in the main a solitary bird, 
though occasionally it collects into small parties of four or five 
individuals. It avoids both bare plains and forests and is essentially 
a bird of rocky hills or of open cultivation on the hill-^sides, where 
stony ground and low scrub jungle 
resorts for it It feeds on the ground 
at all times of the day collecting small 
grass seeds, but perches and sings on 
the tops of bushes. When old buildings 
and walls are found in the locality it is 
very partial to them, perching on them 
and seldom moving far away. 

In demeanour the Crested Bunting 
is a vivacious, lively, bold little bird, 
usually carrying the crest erect On 
the ground and walking its attitude 
is very peacock-like. The head and 
breast are held very upright, while the 
tail, which seems to trail behind, is 
rather expanded. It has a pretty, 
little simple call, but the song of the 
male is rather monotonous, one or two 
notes only, constantly repeated. 

The nests are rather variable; some are loosely constructed, 
shallow saucers made of grass roots without lining ; others are neat 
cups of grass and moss, lined with fine grass, fibres, and the roots of 
moss and ferns or horsehair. They are placed in holes in banks, 
in walls, under rocks, or in heavy herbage on the ground. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. 

The egg is a rather broad oval, usually blunter towards the small 
end; there is very little gloss. The ground-colour varies from 
pale greenish^white to pale stonecolour; the markings consist of 
spots, freckles and blotr^es of red, brown and purple, usually most 
dense about the broad end These eggs entirely lack the fine hair- 
lines and scroH-fike writing so characteristic of the eggs of the true 
Buntings. 


provide fairly undisturbed 



FiC. 37.— Head of Crtsted 
Bunting, ( i ^ nst site.) 


The egg measures about 0.79 by 0.63 itiches. 
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THE INDIAN SAND-MARTIN, 

Riparu cHmENsis (J. E, Qtef). 

Length 4 inches. Sexes alike. The whole 
plumage greyish-l»rown» most of the feathers margined paler; wings 
and tail darker brown ; lower plumage pale grey, growing whitish 
towards the tail 

Iris brown ; bill black ; legs dark brown. 

The bill is very weak and flat, with a broad gape, the wings long 
and pointed and the tail slightly forked. 

IdentifiiaHon . — Common plains bird, incessantly flying about 
sandy banks of water-channels in which its tunnel nests are excavated^ 
Highly gregarious, small and plain, dull brownish, paler below. 

DistrikiHon.^\ni^ Assam and Burma and eastwards to Southern 
China, Formosa and the Philippines. It is found throughout the 
greater part of India from about the Central Punjab and the Indus 
valley in Sind on the west, and the Himalayan foot-hills on the north, 
down to the Bombay Presidency, the Deccan and Cuttack. While 
not strictly migratory it moves about a good deal locally. This bird 
is by some writers treated as a race of the African species, R. pahtM^ 
C0ia. It must be carefully distinguished from the Common Sand- 
Martin {Riparia riparia\ which has the under parts white with a 
well-defined brown collar across the breast and a small tuft of 
feathers on the back of the tarsus above the hind toe. This has 
two races in India. R. r, indica breeds in the North-west Frontier 
Province and the North-western Punjab, while R. r. dilutu^ which 
breeds in Western Siberia, visits North-western India down to Sind 
in winter. 

Habits^ i/c. — The Sand-Martin is extremely gregarious in its 
habits, spending its whole life in flocks whether in or out of the 
breeding season. It is amongst the earliest of breeding birds in 
India, nesting generally from November to February, though in 
some localities birds will be found at the nest holes as late as May. 
The colonies nest in sandy cliffs and banks, generally choosing those 
in the vicinity of running water, though occasionally they occupy 
hanks over ponds or in dry nullahs. They feed almost invariably 
in the vicinity of water and spend the greater part of their lives 
faaw^king insects, high or low in the air according to circumstances, 
over the surface of swiftly-flowing rivers or the placid waters <rf 
jheels and tanks. When not at the breeding colonies they roost 
in reed beds aJKi are early astir in the miste of dawn, flitting timber 
and drither like phantom moths and wetooming the day with their 
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]o«id hud •qoeiiks;. Tliejr faive no oli|ecdoa ta tjie primtee «f amt 
aMl hawk itoly over and about tbe booaea of nateMaide vffiagM; 
abilea foietit fire with its wholesale dhpenel of huwet fife is sitffideat 
to dnw them fiom thdr usual haunts^ in coniiBiiy with ofiier insecti* 
vorom birds to share the feart. The alann-note is a faar^ sad 
the song is a chattering twitter, not so agreeable as that of moot odwar 
msitins and swallows. 

The nest is a siig^ pad of grass limd with feadwts. It is placed 
in a chamber at the end of a narrow tunnel, a foot or two long, wfakA 
is excavated fay the bird itself in a sandy b^tnk, numbers of neat 
holes being ntuated together in colonies. The clutch vaikt fidfe 
three to five eggs. 

The egg is a slightly elongated oval, rather pcmited towards the 
snuller end ; the texture is fine and deficate and there is no g^Oss. 
The colour is pure white, without madcings. 

In size the egg averages about 0.68 by 0.48 inches. 


THE DUSKY CRAG-MARTIN. 

Ptvnoprognk comcou>r (Sykes). 

Description . — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
wings and tail dark sooty-brown, a white spot on the inner web 
all the tail feathers except the central and outermost pairs ; chedts, 
chin, throat and fore-neck rufescent streaked with brown, remainder 
of lower plumage sooty-brown. 

Iris dark brown; bill and legs brown. 

The bll is very weak and fiat, with a fauoad gap^ the wings loi% 
and pointed, and the tail slightly finked. 

MtM IdenHpUation . — Plains species, generally in twos and threes 
about houses. IKstii^ish from Sand-Martin by larger sizt^ nmeh 
darker colour, and by the row of wMte spots on the tail; also fay the 
dilference in nesting habits. 

XHstribuHon . — ^This is a purely Indian spedes^ extendir^ fiom 
the foot of the Himalayas down to the Nilgnis. On the west it is 
fi>und very locally about Kofaat and Bannu and in the SoutbeaM^m 
Punjd), and it occurs in Rajputarui though not in Sind. On the east 
it extends to Behar and Western Bei^gaL It is a resident species. 

HaUtst etc. — Althou^ generally distribufed and feroifiar epoo{^ 
firom its Irsfait of breeding in towns, this little Martin is newer vety 
abundant and does not gather into the ’feuashse flocks in irfak^ 
others of the fiuaily may at tunes be fbtmd. A few seen 

trheicver a of dilfe or fee ondent nfeiS of ftirts oivetfeiqiafe i 
provide a sha^ lee in ifeich feey sail bwksmrdB and fonmtidi m a 
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veiy leisurely maimer. Usually two or three will be found together, 
and as they hawk about they call to each other a soA, melodiotts 
tkit^iUhit uttered rapidly. In some of the older towns they nest 
on the houses and then may be seen in the streets hawking above 
the heads of pa.ssers-by, though usually they prefer places that are 
not much frequented by mankind. 

The breeding season is extended, lasting from January to October 
according to locality ; two broods are reared. 

I'he nest is a semicircular cup composed of pellets of mud, and 
coming down into a well-defined point beneath. It is applied by 
the side to a perpendicular surface of wall or rock, but usually in 
sheltered positions in a niche or under a ledge in a cliff, or under 
balconies and eaves of houses. The nest is lined first with soft 
flowering grasses and fragments of straw and then with feathers. 
The nests are never built in colonies, though chance may cause two 
or three pairs to occupy any suitable site. 

The eggs are r\ther elongated ovals, sometimes rather pointed 
towards the small end. The texture is fine and fragile with a slight 
gloss. The ground-colour is white, and they are all more or less 
thickly speckled and spotted, and sometimes blotched, with different 
shades of yellowish- and reddish-brown. These markings tend to 
collect towards the broad end. 

In size the eggs average about 0.72 by 0.52 inches. 


THE WIRE-TAILED SWALLOW. 

Hirundo SMiTHu Leach. 

Length 5 inches, with a lengthened wire-like shaft 
to the outer pair of tail feathers 7 inches extra. Sexes alike, except 
that the wire is shorter in the female. Top of the head bright 
chestnut ; sides of the head and neck and the whole upper plumage 
glossy steel-blue, concealed portions of the wings and tail dark 
brown; all the tail feathers except the two central pairs with a 
white spot on the inner web; lower plumage white. 

Iris dark brown; bill and tegs black. 

Bill weak with a broad gape ; wings long and pointed 
Meid Identification, — Plains and lower hills; invariably near 
water. A dark steel-blue swallow, with chestnut cap and white 
under parts. At a close range the wires in the tail afford easy 
identification, but at a distance it may be recognised from any 
other swallow by the pure shining white of the lower surface and 
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JJ^MiuHan.^The Wire^ailcd Swaltow n divided into two rates; 
one is piirely African and is found in various parts of that continent 
£r. s. fiUferaj the In(^ race, is widely spread, ranging frofls the 
Himalayas where it is found up to 5000 feet south to Mysore and 
the Nilgiris. On the west it ranges to the North-west Frontier 
Province and Sind. On the east it is found as far as Bengal^ 
reappearing again in Pegu and Tenasserim. In the main a resida^lt 
bird, it is also migratory in many areas. 

Habits^ etc . — The Wire-tailed Swallow is essentially a bird of 
the neighbourhood of water. In particular it is fond of the great 
canals of Northern India, skimming over their surface with its long 
tail wires conspicuous and its bright colours flashing in the sm 
Where canals are not available it frequents the neighbourhood of 



Fig. rS. — Wtre-tailed Swallow. (f| na *ae.} 


rivers, streams and jheels, and also is partial to nee fields; but 
in heavy forest, in desert areas, and over wide mltivated plains it 
will not be found. It is easily recognisable in flight, even if the 
long wires and chestnut cap are not visible, by the intensely pure 
white of the entire under surface which is never rivalled by the 
striated plumage of the Red-rumped Swallows or the creamy tints 
and dark throat of the Common Swallow {If. rt/stica). 

This species never collects or breeds in colonies, though family 
parties are seen in the breeding season, and on migration a few 
join the flocks of other migrating swallows and martins. The 
twittering note and short sweet song are very similar to those of 
other swallows. This species perches very freely on telegraph wires 
and the parapets of bridges and wells, but it docs not as a rule perch 
on trees, and only descends to the ground to gather mud for its nest 

Long after they are able to fly the young are fed in the air by the 
old birds, parent and youngster circling round and rounds and then 
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irilh A ^lomplAcent twitter together for an instant 

which the mouthful of insects is transtetred 

The breeding season is very j^longed and two broods are reared i 
most eggs will be found from March to August^ the time vaiybg 
with the locality! but eggs have been found in every month of the 
year eacqrt December. 

The nest is a rather shallow cup composed of mud pelletSi 
fastened at one side to a slanting or perpendicular sur&ce of wall 
or rock. It is lined with feathers. The situation chosen may be 
under a bridge or culverti under shelves of rock, or in the arches 
and under the roofs of buildings. If not imme^tely over water, 
where it is very often within a foot or two of the surface, it is always 
in its near vicinity, and nests have been recorded even down inside 
wells. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. In shape they are a 
long narrow oval, rather pointed at the smaller end. The texture is 
fine and delicate with a slight gloss. The ground-colour is white 
and the markings consist of speckles, spots and blotches of reddish- 
brown and brownish-red j there is the usual tendency for the markings 
to collect towards the broad end. 

The eggs measure about 0.72 by 0.53 inches. 


THE CLIFF-SWALLOW. 

Hirukdo tluvioola Jerdon. 

Description , — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
dull chestnut with black shaft streaks ; a broad line through the eye 
dull brown; back and shoulders glossy steel-blue; wings, tail and 
rump dull brown ; entire lower plumage white, more or less tinged 
with fulvous and streaked with brown, except on the abdomen* 

Iris brown ; bill black ; legs dark brown. 

The tail is very slightly forked; bill weak with a broad gape; 
wings long and pointed. 

Reid Identification , — Plains species, highly gr^arious, nesting in 
colonies near water and building immense clusters of mud nests. 
Very similar in size, shape and demeanour to Sand-Martins (widi 
which it often flies), but distinguished by the chestnut cap and 
bhie^black back. 

JHstriktiion,-^K purely Indism species. It. is found throng a 
portion of Northern In^ from Rawal Pindi and the 
of the Himalayas (up to ajoo feet) in the north to 
Coimibatore in the south. On the west its boundaty is not accurately 
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knmth bat it b iKtf ibtindi h Sind or th« Mo\3tkm0i^ it 

extend^ to tbe ea&t as far as Etawah. A local migmnt 

f 4 :.— This is one of the pordy social Ssmlbws, speiidi)ng: 
all its life both in and out of the bre<^ir^ season in big flocks 
which neves* separate. It is somewhat local and erratic in its 
dtstribution, but within Hs range it abounds wherever there is tsateti 
in combination with cliffs or masonry against which it can piaster its 
huge nest colonies. 

The flocks usually hawk about in the near vicinity of witer, often 
in company with ^nd-Martins, which in flight they somewhat 
resemble. On the wmg the birds sing a good deal, the feeble 
twittering song typical of the feraily. They drink a good deal, 
sweeping down and taking mouthfuls from the surface of the water^ 
and the newly-fledged young are fed on the wing. 

This species is double-brooded, nesting from February to April, 
and again in July and August. The nest is made df tiny pellets of 
clay which the birds collect from the ground with thdr b^ks, and it 
consists of a small circular chamber entered through a diort 
tubular mouth. This entrance tube is not applied to the surface 
against which the nest is constructed, after the fashion of the 
Striated Swallows ; but it sticks out from the side of the nest into the 
air free of attachment. Numbers of nests are built together in a 
cluster, and with their tubular mouths they present rather a peculiar 
appearance, somewhat like a honeycomb in which each cell is a 
separate nest. A colony may consist of any number of nests, from 
twenty to about six hundred, so that in the areas which it inhabits 
this Swallow is often very abundant. The nests are lined with dry 
grass and feathers. 

The favourite site for one of the colonies is on the face of over- 
hanging cliffs or beneath the arches of masonry bridges; but 
perpendicular sites, like the wall of buildings, are not despised, and 
the bird appears to be indifferent whether the colony is in a secluded 
lonely spot or in a busy thoroughfare ; but the close vicinity of water 
is essential 

The dutch consists normally of three eggs, but four are 
sometimes found. 

The egg is variable in shape but is normally a long oval, pointed 
towards the smaller end. The texture is fine and delicate, with a 
slight gloss. The ground-colour is pure wh^te, some eggs being 
unmarked, others being slightly mottled, speckled or clouded with 
pale yellowish- or reddish-brown. These markings tend to congregate 
at the broad end. 

The eggs measure about 0.76 by 0.53 inches. 
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THE WHITE WAGTAIL, 

MotacilI/A alka Linnasus. 

(Plate ix., Fig. 6.) 

Description, — Length 8 inches. Male in winter plumage: A 
patch on the back of the head roughly connected with a crescentic 
goiget on the breast black ; remainder of head and lower plumage 
white, tinged with ashy on the flanks; upper plumage ashy*gtey; 
.WPgs black, the feathers broadly margined with grey and white; 
tail olack, the two outer pairs of feathers largely white. 

In summer plumage from the chin to the breast is black. 

The female is duller and less distinctly marked. 

The above description applies to the adult Winter male of 
M, a, dukkunensis^ but the species is very variable in its plumage 
according to age and season, as are the other races, and the identi- 
fication of these wagtails is a matter of much study. A rough guide 
to Indian birds is given below. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Field Identification, — ^The White Wagtails are small, dainty birds 
of black, white and grey plumage, which walk about on the ground, 
usually in parties, incessantly wagging their long tails up and down ; 
partial to the neighbourhood of water, wading in shallow portions of it 

Distribution, — The White Wagtail is a very widely spread species, 
breeding in various forms almost throughout Europe, North-western 
Africa and Northern Asia. The dark resident form of the British 
Isles IS well known under the familiar name of the Pied Wagtail. 
Four of these races are found commonly in various parts of India. 
The only one of these four that breeds with us is M, a, alboides^ 
which is the common breeding wagtail of Kashmir, parts of the 
higher Himalayas and Southern Tibet. In the winter it moves 
down into the foot-hills from Kashmir to Assam. M, a, personata 
breeds in Turkestan, Afghanistan and Eastern Persia, and is 
common in the plains of India in winter, extending to Belgaum on 
the south and Calcutta on the east. It commences to arrive in 
August and September and departs in April and May. 

M, a, dukhunensis is the West Siterian breeding race whose 
range extends west to the Caucasus, Volga and Urals. It arrives 
about September and Octol)er and leaves again in April and May, 
having spread meanwhile throughout the whole of the plains down 
to Belgaum. 

M, a, leucopsis breeds in Eastern Siberia and China, and in 
winter visits the eastern side of India to about Nepal and Miizapur 

on the west and also Assam and Burma. 
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The four races of White Wagtail that occur io India afford a 
carious case of parallelism ; they may be divided into two sections 
by the colour of the ear coverts and sides of the neck, and in each of 
these sections in full-breeding plumage one form has the back grey 
and the other black* All four races of White Wagtail can easily be 
distinguished from the Large Pied Wagtail by th^ white foreheads, 
the black on the head extending to the base of the beak in the latter 
species. 

Af. a» dukkunensts and Af. a, kmopm both have the ear coverts 
and sides of the neck white. In the former bird the back is grey 
and in the latter black in breeding plumage. 

M. a. personata and M. a, aUxddts have the ear coverts and sides 
of the neck black. In breeding plumage here also the first form is 
grey on the back and the latter black. 

In all four races the back normally becomes grey in winter 
plumage, though usually a few black feathers remain in the black- 
backed forms to indicate the type of summer plumage. M* a, 
kucopsis and M, a. dukkunensts may then, however, be separated by 
the greater wing coverts, which have their outer webs entirely white, in 
the former and merely margined with white in the latter. M. a, 
pirsonata and M. a* ai&oides have no distinguishing mark in the 
absence of black feathers on the back. There is, however, a great 
deal of variation in the plumage of wagtails in India in winter, and 
considerable study is required before individuals can be correctly 
identified.* 

Habits^ etc , — In winter the habits of all four races of White 
Wagtail are very similar, and indeed two or three races may often be 
found associating together. The White Wagtail is a sociable bird, 
usually occurring in parlies which collect together into large flocks 
about the migration periods and often associate with other species. 
They rarely perch in trees or on buildings, but spend their whole 
time feeding on the ground, preferably in damp places or actually 
about the margins of water, into which they wade freely* Forest 
country is avoided, and in very dry localities they are <‘omj>aratively 
scarce. Where possible they roost in reed beds and at suitable 
places very large numbers of White Wagtails, Yellow \Vagtails, and 
Yellow-headed Wagtails collect together at night. The most marked 
characteristic is indicated by the name ; as the bird walks about with 
a long, delilieratc pace, the long tail is incesvsantly wagged up and 
down. The flight also is very characteristic in long, dipping t urves, 
and on the wing the call-note ckn-tii is constantly uttered. The 
song is a pleasant but poor performance. 

• The student is advised to consult an excellent paper on the gro^ by C. B* 
Tloehurst in the fiumalefiki Bembuy Naiuml History S&^uty^ vol. xxviiU, jx 1085. 
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Our only breeding race builds in Kashmir from May to July, a 
cup-nest on or near the ground, in hollows under stones or in heaps 
of drift wood. The nest is composed of dry grasses, roots, bents, 
and similar rubbish, and the cup is lined with hair. The clutch 
consists of four or five eggs. 

The egg is a rather broad oval, pointed towards the small end, 
fine in texture with a slight gloss. The ground-colour is greyish- 
white, speckled and spotted finely and closely, with pale brown 
and brownish-grey. There is a tendency for the markings to be 
thicker at the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0,78 to 0.62 inches. 


THE LARGE PIED WAGTAIL. 

Motacilla MADERASPATENSis Gmelin. 

Descriptiofu — Length 9 inches; adult male: A broad white 
streak over the eye from the nostril to behind the ear; head, 
upper breast and entire upper plumage black; wings black, the 
quills finely edged with white, and a broad tapering white 
patch running the whole length of the folded wing; tail black, 
the two outer pairs of feathers largely white; remainder of lower 
plumage white, tinged with ashy on the flanks. 'I’he female 
resembles the male, but the black is not so pure in lone being 
mixed with ashy-brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Field Identification . — Found singly or in small family parties by 
water, walking about on the ground and wagging the long tail. 
Rather larger and darker than the White Wagtails, and has the 
black of the forehead extending to the beak and enclosing a 
white eye streak, The only species of Wagtail that breeds in 
India south of the Himalayas. 

—Confined to India and Ceylon. Thib Wagtail 
occurs thtoughout India from the North-west Frontier Province 
and Sind (where it is rare) to Western Bengal, and from the Outer 
Himalayas, which it ascends to 5000 feet, to Cape Comorin ; in the 
Nilgiris it is found at all elevations in the neighbourhood of water. 
It avoids the low country of Bengal proper. A purely resident 
species. 

Habits^ etc . — This Wagtail is found solitary, in pairs or in family 
parties, in the neighbourhood ot water, provided that it be running 
water or ponds or tanks. In ordinary marshy ground, beloved of the 
Yellow Wagtails, it is not usually found. It feeds along the edges of 
the water, searching for insec^^s, the long tail incessantly wagging up 
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and down as the bird trips along. It perches freely on rocks and 
buildings, but practically never settles on trees. It is curiously 
partial to the clumsy ferry-boats that ply on the larger Indian 
rivers, and not only perches and voyages on them, but on occasion 
even nests in them. The flight of this and other Wagtails is rather 
distinctive, jerky, with an incessant rise and fall in the air in a series 
of undulating curves; and they share with the larks and pipits the 
distinction of being the smallest birds that walk and run on the 
ground as opposed to hopping like robins and sparrows. The 
call-note is a loud chiz-zH^ chiefly uttered in flight, and there is a 
short musical song. 

The breeding season is from March to May, but eggs have been 
found in December and January on the Cauvery. 

The nesting habits of this species are very variable ; it will nest in 
any sort of hole provided that it is close to water, though it occasionally 
stretches this definition to include the drainage holes on roofs. In 
such plac es it either lays its eggs on bare earth in the bottom of the 
hole, or makes the very scantiest of nests consisting of a few blades 
of grass, or a tolerably well-made cup of all sorts of varied materials, 
grass, hair, wool, tow, roots, fibres, string and the like. In fact, 
Hume’s description of it as an irregularly - minded bird is the only 
just way of describing its nesting habits. 

The normal clutch consists of four eggs, though three or five are 
sometimes laid. The eggs, too, are variable, either long or broad ovals 
in shape, rather pointed towards the smaller end. The ground-colour 
varies from pale brownish to greenish-white. The markings are clouds, 
smudges, streaks, sjjots and specks of brown of various shades in every 
possible combination. 

In size the egg measures about 0.9 by 0.65 inches. 


THE GREY WAGTAIL. 

Motacilla cinerea Tunstall 

Descripfion^^lAnn^h 8 inches. Male and female in winter 
plumage ; The upper plumage bluish-grey tinged with green; a patch 
at the base of the tail yellowish-green ; a dull whitish line over the 
eye; wings dark brown, edged with yellowish-white; tail black, 
margined with greenish, the three outer pairs of feathers almost 
entirely whae; chin, throat and fore -neck white; remainder of 
lower plumage yellow, growing brighter towards the tail. 

In summer plumage in the male the chin, throat anil j^re-neck 
become black, bordered with a broad white mousta< 3 h]al stfeak, and 
with white tips to the black feathers* 
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In the mmtahc plumage of the fanate the yellow is less brilBant 
than in the mall?, and a variable mixture of black, white and dnll 
yellow take the place of the black patch of the male. 

Iris brown; bill horn colour, paler at the lower base; legs fleshy'- 
brown. 

I^eld IdintiicaHon . — A solitary bird, generally about water. 
Differs from all the other wagtails in the comparatively long^ 
and more slender tail and in the blue-grey colour of the upper 
parts. In flight the long tail and sulpliur-yellow belly and under 
tail coverts are conspicuous. 

Distribution . — The Grey Wagtail is widely distributed, chiefly 
about mountain streams, in Europe and Northern Asia, migrating 
southwards to Africa and Southern Asia in winter. It is divided 
into races, of which only one concerns us. 

This Eastern race (J/1 r. sas^^im) breeds from the Urals and 
Caucasus through Siberia to Kamchatka and south to the 
Himalayas. In winter it spreads throughout the plains of India 
to Ceylon, and eastwards to the Malays. 

Habits, etc , — During the breeding season in the Himalayas the 
Grey Wagtail is essentially a bird of the mountain streams and rivers 
where they flow with considerable strength through boulder-strewn 
beds. In winter when it appears in India from August until April it 
is seldom able to reproduce these conditions, and then has to be 
content with tripping about the margins of a variety of tamer watera, 
and even with feeding on roads and other waterless places. It is 
a solitary species, and does not gather into flocks like the other 
wagtails. The call-note is a rather shrill ttii-zee, which is chiefly 
uttered on the wing as the bird takes to flight and flies swiftly 
away low over the ground, rising and falling in buoyant curves 
and exhibiting conspicuous gUmpssfl^ of the sulphur-yellow of the 
lower plumage. The tail wagging of the genus is most pronounced 
in this species owing to the comparatively greater length of tail. 

The breeding season m the Himalayas is in May and June. 

The nest is a neat cup of grasses, bents and various roots and fibres, 
thickly lined with hair. It is built on the ground under boulders in 
river beds, or amongst stones and herbage at the edge of streams. 

The clutch consists of four or five eggs. 

The egg is a broad oval, rather compressed and pointed towards 
the smaller end, with a fine hard texture but little gloss. The ground^* 
colour is yellowish or brownish-white, closely mottled and clouded all 
over with pale yellowish-brown and brownish-yellow, with a very 
uniform effect A black twisted hair-line or two is generally present 
about the broad end 

The egg measures about 0.70 by 0.54 inches. 
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THE YELLOW WAGTAIL. 

MoTACii^tA flava Linnmti$» 

JOttcriftian. — length 7 inches. Male in fresh winter plumage; 
Top of the head bluish-grey, the feathers tipped with olive ; upper 
phimage dull olive-brownish, wings dark brown, edged with fulvous ; 
tail black, narrowly edged with olivaceous, the^wo outer pairs of 
feathers white ; a broad band on the sides of the head dark slaty- 
blackish ; the whole lower plumage yellow sullied about the breast 
In a few individuals there are traces of a white hne over the eye. 

Male in fresh summer plumage : Top of the head dark slaty-grey ; 
upper plumage yellowish-green; wings and tail as in winter but widi 
the feather edges of the wings decidedly yellowish ; a broad band on 
the sides of the head black ; the whole lower plumage bright yellow* 
Traces of a narrow white line over the eye are sometimes visible. 

Female : Resembles the male, but has the head green and upper 
parts dark ohve-brown, greenish-olive on the rump^ the yellow of the 
lower plumage paler and more sullied on the breast, and the band on 
the sides of the head duller and browner ; a fulvous line over the eye 
is generally present 

This description apphes to t3rpical specimens of the race 
Af, /. thunbtrgi, Race^ age and sex cause great variation in die 
plumages of this species which needs expert study* 

Iris brown ; bill blackish-brown, paler at base of lower mandible ; 
legs dark horn. 

Kild Identification, — Plains except in the summer; typical 
Wagtails found in mixed flocks containing (wo or three forms, of 
which a small proportion are in bright adult plumage, greenish above 
yellow below, while the majority are in dull nondescript plumages; 
always feeding on the ground in damp grassy spots, active and wagging 
their tails. 

DistribuH(m.---\n the Yellow Wagtails we have a most difficult 
group of birds ; the adult males may be distinguished with a certain 
amount of ease, but females and young birds are exceedingly hard to 
discriminate^ and the whole group needs a great deal of study belbie 
one can claim to know even a little about them* it is possible 
only to indicate the outlines of the subject. 

Formerly it was the custom to treat the various forms of Yellow 
Wagtail as separate species. More recently various groupngs have 
been adopted, but here I prefer to treat them geogmphical races 
of one widely distributed species which breeds throughout the greater 
put of Europe and the Mediterranean countries and Kortihem Aria^ 
and migrates southward in winter* 
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No race breeds in India, but we are concerned with the following 
three forms as common winter visitors : — 

Syke’s Yellow Wagtail {M. /. beema) breeds in West Siberia. 
Winters in India^ south to Belgaum and east to Calcutta. 

The (trey-hcaded Yellow Wagtail {Af. /. ihunhergi) breeds in 
North Scandinavia, Russia and Siberia; migrates through Europe 
to Africa and to every portion of India and Burma. 

The Eastern Black-headed Wagtail (M. / mehnogrisea) breeds in 
Turkestan and winters in India south to Belgaum and east to Benares. 

The following key will serve to indicate the salient differences in 
the adult males of the three races in summer plumage : — 

ALf'beema. — Crown paler grey; cheeks white; a broad and 
distinct superciliary streak over the eye. 

M, f, thunbergi. — Crown dark slaty -grey; cheeks blackish; 
superciliary streak very indistinct or absent. 

M. / melanogriscus. — Crown black ; cheeks and ear coverts deep 
black ; superciliary streak very indistinct or absent. 

Care must, however, be taken not to confuse the Yellow Wagtails 
with the two races of the Yellow-headed Wagtail {Motacilla citreola) 
that also apjjear in India in winter, and of which one race breeds 
commonly in the Himalayas. The adult males of this species 
have the entire head bright yellow, and at all ages and seasons 
the Yellow-headed Wagtails may be distinguished from the Yellow 
Wagtails by a broad yellow superciliary streak and by a certain 
amount of yellow on the forehead. 

Habits^ etc, — ^Thc Yellow Wagtails, as we know them in wintp, 
are birds of marked and typical habit. They commence to arrive 
in Northern India at the end of August and pass through on passage 
until about October; they start to return to Northern India about 
February and have left again by the end of April Farther south of 
course their status varies proportionately. 

They are found in flocks mingled irrespective of race, and spend 
their days feeding on the ground in open grassy places, preferably 
damp in character, or about the edges of jheels or in the pastures 
that surround the larger rivers. They are very i)artial to the 
neighbourhood of droves of cattle, feeding all round the legs of 
the grazing animals, no doubt finding that their presence attracts 
a varied insect life. In suitable places very large numbers collect, 
and morning and evening they flight in a most conspicuous manner, 
travelling at a moderate height above the ground with the dipping 
flight and shrill chit^p calls which are common to all wagtails* 
Tliey roost at night in reed beds, and suitable places are used by 
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immense congregations of the various forms of Yellow Wagtails^ 
yellow-headed Wagtails and White Wagtails. 

In their northern quarters the Yellow Wagtails breed about June, 
building a well-concealed nest of grasses and bents with a thick lining 
of hair. It is placed on the ground in thick vegetation in low-lyino^, 
danp ground or cultivation. 

The eggs vary from four to seven in number, and are rather broad 
ovah, pointed towards the small end, with a fine texture and little 
gloss. They are ochraceous - grey or brown in colour, so finely 
speckled as to be almost uniform, and generally exhibit one or two 
black hair streiiks. 

In size the eggs average about 0.75 by 0.55 inches. 


THE INDIAN TREE-PIPIT. 

An THUS HODGSONi Richmond. 

Description, - - 6 inches. Sexes alike. The whole upper 

plumage brown with a greenish tinge, the feathers streaked or 
centred with blackish except on the rump; wing dark brown, 
margined with fulvous j tail dark brown, the two outer pairs of 
feathers tipped diagonally with white; a broad streak over the eye 
fulvous, growing white posteriorly : lower plumage pale fulvous, the 
whole breast and sides of the throat boldly streaked with black; 
flanks washed with olivaceous and faintly streaked. 

Ins dark brown ; bill dark brown, lower base fleshy ; legs flesh 
colour. 

In summer the greenish tinge wears off, and the eye streak 
becomes white. 

Field Identification , — A small brown bird, paler below, streaked 
vith blackish above and about the breast ; found in parties feeding 
m the ground in shady spots and flying up into the trees when 
listurbed ; has a faint plaintive note and wags the shortish tail after 
he fashion of a wagtail, only more slowly. 

Distribution , — This Pipit breeds in Siberia, Northern China, and 
jipan, and on the Higher Himalayas about 7000 to 1 2,000 feci. In 
^ntei it migrates southwards to Southern Japan, Southern China, 
^chin-China, and India. At that season it is found in India 
ttoughout the greater portion of the plains, occurring as far west 
aRajputana and Guzerat, and in the foot-hills of the Himalayas to 
Daramsala. Southwards it extends to the Palni Hills. In North- 
wfctern India it is replaced by a form of the Tree-Pipit {Anthus 
tmiaiis)f which lacks the greenish tinge and has the eye stripe 
(ifous throughout. 


N 
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Mabits, eU.-^ln winter this Pipit is found in smaU parties whidi 
frequent fairly open country with plenty of shady trees; they are 
partial to gardens^ groves of mango trees and similar situations, and 
feed quietly on the ground in sparse herbage^ collecting small 
insects and the seeds of grass and weeds. When disturbed they fly 
up into the nearest tree with a short plaintive call and wait quietly 
there until the coast is clear for them to resume their feeding. 
When in trees they walk about on the boughs in a manner unusual 
amongst small passerine birds, and have a habit of swaying their 
tails up and down, after the fashion of a wagtail The flight is 
rather slow and dipping, similar to that of the latter bird. In the 
breeding season the male has a fine song, lark-like in character, 
rather than the usual wheezy pipit sopg. It is uttered as the ^ird 
flies into the air and then volplanes with wings and tail outspsead 
down to the ground or to the topmost twig of a tree. t 

The breeding season in the Himalayas is from May to July. 
The nest is a shallow cup composed of moss and dry grass, lined 
with fine dry grass-stems and a few hairs, and it is placed in a hollow 
in the ground, in the shelter of a tuft of foliage or a creeping plant, 
such as Catoneaster, It is built either on an Alpine pasture above the 
limits of tree level, or in open grassy glade^ in the midst of the 
higher mountain forests. The bird is very shy at the nest and is 
then secured with difficulty, either disappearing into the forests or 
rising into the air in a series of jerky flights. When fluked off the 
nest It sometimes flutters down the hill-side as if wounded. 

The clutch consists of four eggs. The egg is a slightly elongated 
oval, rather pointed towards the small end; the texture is fine with 
a slight gloss. In colour the eggs are closely speckled with dingy 
rather purplish-brown, so closely and evenly marked that no ground- 
colour is visible. 

They measure about 0.90 by 0,65 inches. ' 

1 

THE INDIAN PIPIT. 

Anthus rufulus Vieillot * 

(Plate UK., Fig. I.) 

Description, — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumag 
fulvous-brown, the feathers centred with blackish-brown; a fuivou 
streak over the eye ; wings dark brown margined with fulvous ; ta 
dark brown, the odtermost feather almost entirely white, the next t 
it with an oblique white tip; lower plumage pale fulvous, darker a 
the flanks, the sides of the ^oat and fore-neck and the whole bre» 
streaked with dark brown. 1 

Iris brown ; WU brown, lowar base yellow ; legs flesh colour. 
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The claw of the hiod toe is long and slender, longer than the toe 
itself. 

RM IdintificaiioH , — small brown bird, pale fulvous below 
and streaked on the breast, which runs about on the ground, risit^ 
with a plaintive note and a flash of white in the tail, to settle again 
but a short distance away. Distinguished from the Tree Pipits by 
the long hind claw and the fact that it does not settle in trees. It 
must, however, be remembered that several species of Ki»t are 
locally common in India, and their identification is a matter of 
considerable knowledge and experience. 

Distribution , — The exact position of this Pipit is soiueadiat 
doubtful By some it is regarded as a small oriental race of the 
large Richard^s Pipit {Anthus rickardi), which breeds in Northern 
Asia ; by others it is treated as a separate species with races of its 
own. Suffice it here to say that it occurs throughout practically the 
whole of India, Burma and Ceylon, breeding in the pkdns, and 
also in suitable places in the Himalayas and other ranges up to 
about 5000 feet. In the main it is a resident species^ though it 
performs certain local migrations. 

Habits^ etc — This Pipit is essentially a bird of cultivation with 
low crops and of grass land ; it is particularly partial to the stretches 
of sandy soil with closely-grazed grass which are found about the 
margins of jheels and in the dry beds of the larger rivers. Here it 
runs and feeds on the turf, rising when disturbed with the slightly 
plaintive note which is typical of the genus. It is usually found in 
pairs, which are jealous of their respective territories, driving away 
birds of the same species and possible enemies such as shrikes. 

This Pipit perches freely on bushes and tufts of grass, but 
usually only when breeding; it does not settle on trees. In the 
breeding display the male rises in the 2ir in one ascending succession 
of dipping curves, uttering all the time a jangling, rather bunting* 
like song; arrived at the highest point in the air he then falls to 
earth again, in an abrupt curve, with stiff, partly extended wings. 
When disturbed suddenly from the nest the female flutters along the 
ground as if wounded, a habit common to most of the jupits. 

The breeding season extends from March to July and two broods 
are apparently raised. The nest is placed on the ground under or 
in the midst of tufts of grass ; it is usuaUy cnp^diaped, but in stmt 
examples there is a slight dome. It is compcsM of dry shreds and 
blades of coarse grass, or fine dry roots, with a lining of fine 
pieces of root and grass with a few hairs. 

Three or four eggs are laid, but the former number^is mom 
common. 

The eggs are moderately broad and rather perfect ovab, 
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pointed at all towards the small end ; they are hard in texture with 
a slight gloss. In colour they are brownish* or greenish^stone 
colour, thickly streaked, clouded, and spotted with dull brownish* 
or purplish-red, with brown of different shades and pale purplish- 
gtey. These markings often tend to form a cap at the broad end, 
and altogether there is a good deal of variation in shape and colour 
between different eggs. 

They measure about 0.8 by 0.6 inches in size. 


THE LITTLE SKYLARK. 

Alauda gulgula Franklin. 

(Plate ix., Fig. 5.) 

Description . — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage, 
including a short indistinct crest, brown with darker centres and 
tawny margins to the feathers ; a pale fulvous streak over the eye ; 
wings dark brown, the feathers margined with rufous; tail dark 
brown, margined with rufous, the two outer pairs of feathers largely 
pale buff; lower plumage pale buff, washed with fulvous on the sides 
and breast, the throat spotted and the chest streaked with brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs yellowish-brown. 

The hind claw is very long and straight. 

Held Identification. — A streaked brown bird, buflSsh-white below 
and with pale buff edges to the tail which become conspicuous in 
flight. Feeds and settles on the ground in open country, but sings 
in a characteristic soaring flight. Distinguished from the pipits by 
the heavier build, short crest, the more crouching gait, and the fact 
that when approached it squats instead of running. 

Distribution. — The Little Skylark is found throughout a large 
area of Southern Asia from Turkestan eastwards to Siam and Cochin- 
China and southwards to Ceylon and Tenasserim. It is divided 
into several races distinguished by size and depth of coloration, and 
these are sometimes treated as races of the well-known Skylark of 
Europe {Alauda arvensis)^ of which' one race, A. a. dulcivox^ arrives 
in North-western India in winter in large numbers. It appears, 
however, better to keep the two species separate. We are concerned 
with four races of the smaller bird. The Turkestan race, A. g. 
intompicuay just comes into our area in Baluchistan. A. g. guttata is 
the breeding bird of the Higher Himalayas from Kashmir to Sikkim, 
at heights from 5000 to 14,000 feet, wandering in winter in flocks 
down to the foot-hills. The typical race is resident in Northern 
India from the foot-hills south to Khandesb and roughly a line 
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from Hyderabad to Masulipatam; it extends also to Assam and 
Burma. A. g. australis is resident in the remainder of Sonthmm 
India and Ceylon, breeding up to the summits of the various range! 

The flocks of Skylarks (A. a. duicivox) which wive in winter 
may be distinguished by the larger size and more rounded wing^ 
the 5th primary falling short of the lip of the wing by over 
S millimetres. 

Habits, The Skylark is a bird of open country, dwelling 
almost exclusively in cultivation or on grazing lands contiguous to 
it. In such localities it lives and feeds on the ground, picking up 
seeds and insects and fallen grains of all the cultivated cereals. On 
the ground it is quite inconspicuous, both owing to its protectively 
coloured plumage and to its habit of preferring to squat instead of 
running when approached. It squats as long as possible; then 
suddenly springs into life with a liquid bubbling shirmp, and flies 
low over the ground with a fluttering undulating flijght, only mounting 
high into the air if it proposes to travel far. 

In spring the males have a well-sustained though rather 
monotonous song, into which the imitations of other birds’ calls are 
introduced. When singing the bird mounts to a great height in the 
air, almost vertically, with the head to the wind and the wings 
fanning rapidly ; having attained its pitch it remains there for a long 
time, keeping roughly in the same place ; it starts to descend in the 
same fashion as it rose, but when it is some 25 yards or so from the 
ground the song ceases, and the bird falls rapidly with the wings 
held stiffly open. The song is also occasionally uttered on the 
ground. 

The breeding season is from March to July, and even later till 
November in the Southern Indian race. Two broods are reared. 

The nest is placed on the ground in a shallow depression 
scratched by the birds themselves, sheltered by a clod of earth, a 
tuft of grass or a small stunted bush. It is a shallow cup of dry 
grass, usually lined with finer grasses. Three to five eggs are laid. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, rather pointed towards the 
smaller end, with a fine silky texture and a slight gloss. The 
ground-colour is greyish- or yellowish-white, concealed nearly 
entirely by the markings which are fine spots and frecklings of pale 
yellowish-brown, purplish-brown or very pale inky-purple. 

In size the eggs measure about 0.83 by 0.62 inches. 
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THE SHORT-TOED LARK. 

Calandrella brachydactyla (Leisler). 

Description. — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
pale greyish mealy-bufT, the feathers streaked with blackish-brown; 
wings dark brown edged with fulvous ; tail dark brown edged with 
fulvous, the two outer pairs of feathers partly very pale buff ; a buff 
streak over the eye ; lower plumage dull whitish, washed with brown 
on the breast which is sometimes streaked ; a half-concealed blackish 
spot on each side of the breast. 

Iris brown ; bill dark homy-brown, fleshy below ; legs brownish- 
flesh colour. 

Meld Identification. — ^Winter visitor in large flocks to the plains 
of India, feeding in stubbles and open barren country ; a small sandy- 
coloured lark with a dull semi-concealed dark spot on each side of its 
breast in place of the usual streakings. 

Distribution. — The Short-toed Lark is a widely distributed bird in 
Europe, Northern Africa and Asia, and is divided into a number of 
races, the identifleation and distribution of which are a matter of 
considerable diflSculty. The differences are based on small details 
of colour, tint and measurement. Two forms are found amongst 
the hordes which appear as winter visitors in India. C. h. lon^pennis^ 
the grey-tinted breeding bird of Eastern Central Asia, is found in the 
north-west of India down to a line roughly between Bombay and 
Kuroaun ; while to the south-east of that line down to about Belgaum 
and into Assam a more rufous bird (C. b. dukhunensis) appears. 

A very closely allied species {Calandrella acutirostris) with two 
races, also appears locally in India in winter. This may be 
distinguished without difficulty from the forms of C. brachydactyla 
by an examination of the tip of the wing, as it has the flrst four 
primaries equal, whereas in C. brachydactyla the fourth primary is 
considerably shorter than the first three which are equal. 

A third and smaller species of Short-toed Lark {Calandrella 
raytat)^ also with two races is found as a resident in India. This 
is most easily distinguished by the fact that it spends its whole 
Hfe about the sand banks of the larger rivers, running about near 
the edge of the water. 

Habits^ etc. — ^The ShorHoed Lark is only a winter visitor to India, 
arriving about September and leaving in April Numerically it must 
be very abundant, as it is found in flocks often of large size, and these 
flocks ara common in open country, feeding both in stubbles and 
on waste ground generally, even on that of the most strictly desert 
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chamcter^ The food consists of small seeds, but insects are abo 
eaten. These birds never perch except on the ground, isfaere owing 
to their small size and protective coloration are practfcaHy 
invisible; when approached the birds of a flock rise irregularly, a 
dozen or two at a time, and when all are in the air they join into 
a compact flock which flies with a peculiarly free and swinging 
motion. The call-^note is low and ratha* harsh. This is one of the 
birds that is eaten in India under the name of Ortolan, a species 
which itself is never found amongst the great numbers of birds that 
figure on the table in India under its name. 

The breeding habits of the Short-loed Lark in its more northern 
home are similar to those of other larks ; a small cup of' dry grass, 
lined uMi wo<^ and hair is placed in a slight depressum ^ the 
ground. The eggs vary firom three to five; the ground-colour is 
yellowish- or brownish - white, fidely freckled and spotted with 
brownish- and ashy-grey spots. 

The egg measures about 0.75 by 0.55 inches. 


THE BENGAL BUSH-LARK. 

Mirafra ASSAMiCA McClelland. 

DescrifHon , — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
dark ashy-brown streaked with blackish except on the rump ; wings 
dark brown, the coverts margined with pale ashy and the quills with 
much chestnut on both webs ; tail brown margined with ashy rufous, 
the two outer pairs of feathers largely edged with pale rufous ; sides 
of the head mixed fulvous and brown ; chin and throat pale fulvous- 
white ; remainder of lower plumage darker fulvous, the breast coarsely 
streaked with triangular brown marks. 

Iris yellowish-brown ; bill dusky, fleshy-white below ; legs fleshy- 
white. 

Field Identificatien , — Plains bird, found in open country feeding 
on the ground and perching often on bushes. Dark ashy-brown 
above, fulvous below with much chestnut in the flight feathers. 
Distinguish from the Red-winged Bush-Lark by its rather larger 
size and darker more ashy upper parts. 

Distribution . — ^This species of Bush-I^ark is found throughout 
the greater part of India, except for a large area in North-western 
and Northern India where it is replaced by the Singing Bush- 
lark {Mira/ra cantillans), in which the inner web Of the outer 
tail feathers is largely white; it extends through Assam and 
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Burma to Siam and also to Ceylon. It is divided into sisrveral 
races. Of these the typical race inhabits North-eastern India and 
Assam, extending through Lower and Eastern Bengal and portions 
of the Central Provinces along the base of the Himalayas as far 
west as Ambala district. Down the eastern side of India from 
Southern Orissa to Ceylon and up the western side to the Nilgiris 
and Mysore it is replaced by the form M. a, affinis. A permanent 
resident. 

Habits^ etc . — This Lark is found in the better watered and fairly 
well-wooded tracts of its range, frequenting open plains and 
cultivated fields and often being seen on the roads. It feeds on 
the groujid, collecting small seeds and insects, but perches freely on 
bushes and small trees, and like the rest of its genus has a 
breeding flight in which the rather weak song is uttered. 

The breeding season is in May and June. 

The nest is a loose, flimsy pad of grass and roots, as a rule too 
loosely constructed to be removed undamaged ; it is placed on the 
ground in a depression overhung by tufts of grass and is usually 
surmounted by a sketchy dome of grass and roots, with the 
entrance hole at one side or at the top. 

The number of eggs varies from two to five. The egg is a 
moderately broad oval, fine and delicate in texture with a slight 
gloss. The ground-colour is white, faintly tinged with grey or 
stone colour. The markings consist of fine freckles and spots of 
yellowish or pale purplish-brown, with a tendency to collect in a 
cap or zone about the broad end. 

In size they average about 0.83 by 0.61 inches. 


THE RED-WINGED BUSH-LARK. 

Mi KAFR A ERVTHROPTERA Jcrdon. 

Description . — Length 6 indies. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
fulvous-brown, streaked with blackish-brown; wings brown, the 
coverts edged with fulvous, and both webs of the quills largely 
chestnut ; tail blackish-brown, the central pair of feathers pale 
brown margined with fulvous, and the two outer pairs of feathers 
partly pale fulvous ; a pale fulvous streak over the eye ; chin and 
throat whitish'; remainder of lower plumage pale fulvous, with 
triangular spots of blackish-brown on the breast. 

Iris brown; bill bomy brown, fleshy below; legs flesh colour. 
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Field Identification,— k small unobtrusive Lark found in pa(ti« 
on the ground in sandy scrub covered country broken with cultiva- 
tion ; brown and fulvous in colour with much diestnut in the flight 
feathers. 

Distribution . — Confined to India. Found throughout the whole 
of India from the outer foot-hills of the Himalayas to about the 
latitude of Nellore and east to the longitude of Calcutta. It is 
divided into two races. A pale race named M. c, sindianus is found 
in Lower Sind, in portions of the Punjab, in Jodhpur, and eastwards 
to Etawah. The rest of the range of the species is occupied by the 
typical race. A purely resident bird. 

Habits, </f.— This, like other species of Bush-Lark, is somewhat 
patchily distributed, being common in some localities and absent in 
others that appear equally suitable. It is typically a bird of sparse 
desert scrub jungle, where thorn bushes, light grass and euphorbia 
grow on a sandy soil mixed with outcrops of rock, though it may 
also be found in cultivation. It is usually collected in small parties, 
which feed unobtrusively on the ground, squatting at the approach 
of an intruder and then suddenly springing into flight; they fly 
fairly fast but with an erratic rather hesitating course, as if unable 
to decide in which direction to proceed, and soon settle again after 
being disturbed. In the breeding season the male has a singing 
flight in the air, parachuting down to settle either on the ground 
or on the top of a euphorbia or other bush. This species often 
perches on telegraph wires. 

The breeding season is rather irregular, and extends from March 
to October. The nest is a mere pad of grass mixed with a little 
vegetable fibre in the form of a very shallow saucer. It is built on 
the ground in various situations, in depressions on open ground or in 
cover at the base of bushes, and is difficult to find. 

The number of eggs varies from three to five, but the normal 
clutch is four. The egg is of a very perfect oval shape, fine in 
texture widi a slight gloss. The ground-colour is white tinged 
with greenish or brownish, finely speckled and dotted all over 
with reddish, brownish or purple; the exact tint and density of 
the markings is very variable but their distribution is usually 
uniform. 

The egg measures about 0.76 by 0.59 inches. 
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THE CRESTED LARK. 

Galerida cristata (Linnaeus). 

DtscripHm , — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage, 
including a sharp-pointed crest, earthy-brown, streaked with blackish ; 
wings brown, the feathers with sandy margins, and the quills with a 
large rufous patch on the inner webs ; tail brown, the feathers edged 
with sandy, the outer pair of feathers largely pale rufous; a pale 
fulvous streak over the eye; lower plumage pale fulvous streaked 
with brown on the breast and less distinctly on the ilanks. 

Iris light brown ; bill and legs horn colour. 

Field IdtnHficaHon. — A typical 
sandy-brown lark found in open 
country in Northern India and easily 
distinguished by the erect tuft of 
pointed feathers on the head. 

Distribution^ — A widely dis- 
tributed specif found throughout 
the greater part of Europe and 
South-Western Russia, in Northern 
Africa and a large extent of Asia. 
It is divided into over twenty races 
which to some degree are correlated 
with types of soil. Of these we are 
concerned with two only. G* c* 
ehendoola is the resident bird of 
India. It is found throughout the 
north-west parts of Continental India, from the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas at about 4000 feet down to the Central Provinces and 
the boundary of Bengal. 

c, magnoy the breeding race of Central Asia, East Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Baluchistan, is- a winter visitor in considerable 
numbers to Sind, and probably other areas of the extreme north- 
west. It is recognisable by its larger size and more sandy colour. 
Two smaller allied species, Sykes' Crested Lark ((?. deva) and the 
Malabar Crested Lark ({?, malabarica)^ are found in Peninsular India 
as residents, and may easily be distinguished by their smaller size 
and darker colour. 

HoUtSy The Crested lark is very common in the sandy 
open plains of North-western India, both in and about cultivation 
and in the more desert arm. It lives and feeds on the ground, 
and likes, in particular, the neighbourhood of rough country tracks 



Fig. sa-^Head of Crested Lark. 
(H uat size.) 
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and roads where it finds com and insects abofit the dro^ngs oK 
passing animals. The resident race is usually found in twos and 
threes, but the large Central Asiatic race in winter may be found in 
laige flocks of up to a hundred individuals. The bird is far from 
shy, and on the ground allows a very near approach, walking about 
with its crest erected and merely flying for a short distance when it 
does rise. The call-note is a rather sweet The song is short 

and pleasant, and is uttered both on the ground, from the top of a 
bush or during a soaring flight This lark is frequently seen sitting 
on telegraph wires. 

The breeding season lasts from March to June. The nest is 
placed on the ground in a depression in the shelter of a small plant 
or by a stone or clod of earth. It is a shallow, open cup, composed 
of dry grass with a lining of wool, vegetable fibres or fine grass, and 
occasionally a few feathers. 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs, though four and five 
are occasionally found. The egg is a broad oval, rather pointed 
towards the small end, with a fine texture and slight gloss. The 
ground-colour is greenish- or yellowish-white, speckled, spotted and 
blotched, with various shades of brown and purple; the markings 
are usually regularly distributed, but they sometimes tend to collect 
in a zone at the broad end. 

They measure about 0.87 by 0.65 inches. 


THE RUFOUS-TAILED LARK. 

Ammomanes phcenicura (Franklin). 

, DtscripHon , — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
dark brown ; wings brown, margined with sandy-brown, much 
rufous on the inner concealed webs of the quills; tail with its 
coverts deep rufous, a broad black bar across the end ; sides of the 
head mixed rufous and brown with a pale rufous streak over the 
eye; entire lower plumage rufous, the chin, throat and breast 
streaked with brown. 

Iris brown; bill horny-brown, lower base fleshy; legs fleshy. 
The bill is thick and slightly curved. 

Reli Idefitificatian . — Plains species; found in parties on open 
plains ; a brown lark, rufous below, and easily disringuished firom all 
other larks by the bright rufous tail with a black bar at the end. 

Distribution , — ^This handsome lark is found in North-Western 
Africa, the Cape Verde Islands, East Persia, West Baluchistan, and 
India, being ^vided into several races. Only the typical race is 
found in Indian Its western limit is roughly a Hne drawn from the 
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Rann of Cutch up to Hissar and thence to the Ganges. The 
northern boundary is the Ganges itself to about Dinapur, and south 
of this the bird is found over the whole of the Peninsula south to 
about Coimbatore. It is a resident species but moves about locally. 

Habits^ etc , — ^The Rufous-tailed Lark finds its favourite haunts in 
open plains, stubbles and ploughed fields, and out of the breeding 
season is usually found in small parties. It normally keeps to the 
ground, where it feeds on seeds and insects, but in the breeding 
season it often perches on a low bush and thence utters its short 
twirling melodious note. It also perches on telegraph wires. 

The breeding season lasts from February to April. The nest is 
placed in open fields or plains in a slight depression on the ground, 
either natural or scratched out by the birds themselves, and • is 
sheltered generally by a clod, or stone or tuft of foliage. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. The egg is a 

moderately elongated 
oval, slightly pointed 
towards the smaller end ; 
the texture is fine and 
there is a slight gloss. 
The ground - colour is 
creamy or white tinged 
with yellowish, freckled 
and speckled all over 
with yellowish- or 
reddish-brown and a few 
secondary markings of pale inky-purple; the markings tend to be 
most dense at the broad end. 

The eggs measure about 0.85 by 0.62 inches. 



Fig. 31. — Rufous- tailed Lark. (J nat. size.) 


THE ASHY-CROWNED FINCH-LARK. 

PyRRHULAUDA GRISEA (Scopoli). 

Description , — Length 5 inches. Male: Upper plumage pale 
ashy-brown, concealed portions of the wings dark brown; tail dark 
brown, central pair of feathers light brown, the outermost pair largely 
white; a large patch over the ears, and the sides of the breast 
whitish; remainder of the sides of the face and the lower plumage 
dark chocolate-brown. 

Female : Upper plumage and wings and tail dark brown tinged 
with grey and rufous ; the outer pair of tail feathers largely white ; sides 
of the face and a line over the eye rufous ; lower plumage pale rufous. 
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Iris brown ; bill bluish-flesh, darker above ; legs brownish-flesh. 

The bill is very short and deep, and curved on the upper surface. 

Field Identificatwn , — A small lark, sandy grey-brown in colour, 
with the lower surface dark chocolate-brown in the male. Found in 
flocks in open plains country and often very numerous. To be 
distinguished from the allied species, the Black-crowned Finch-Lark 
(/! frontalis\ which in the male has a black crown and white 
forehead. 

Distribution . — This lark is a purely Indian species, except that 
it occurs also in Ceylon, being found from the foot of the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin and from the western borders of Sind and the 



Fig. 32. — Ashy-crowned Finch-Lark, (jj nat. size.) 


North-west Frontier Province to the longitude of Calcutta. The 
birds of the North-west (Sind, Cutch, Punjab, Rajputana and the 
Western United Provinces), where the annual rainfall is less than 
25 inches, are paier in coloration and have been separated as a race, 
jP. siccata. Throughout its habitat the species appears to be 
resident. 

Habits, etc . — ^This quaint little aberrant lark is one of the most 
generally distributed birds of India ; it is only found in open country 
away from trees, and though it occurs up to nearly 3000 feet in the 
Sait Range it is, strictly speaking, only a species of the plains. It 
prefers waste ground, fallow fields and semi-desert areas, f^eeding' on 
the minute seeds that litter the ground. Fouqd in paira^with a 
strictly defined territory while deeding, it collects,, often, into large 
flocks at other times. On the ground thek coloration renders 
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these larks very ' inconspicuous, and an observer walking along is 
often astonished at the number vdiich rise one by one around him 
and then fly away in a dense flock from ground which was apparently 
empty of life. 

The breeding season lasts from January to September, and 
apparently two broods are raised. While breeding tfie males are 
indefatigable songsters, singing both on the ground and in the air, 
in the latter case while the bird is rising and falling in a series of 
deep stoops, keeping round about the same patch of ground; 
reaching its lughest pitch it closes its wings and falls steeply, to 
recover and mount again while still some height above the ground. 
Near the end of its fall, if the observer is close at hand, a whirr can 
be heard, due to the pressure of the air in the wing feathers. The 
song is a sweet but monotonous trill, trrrceee^ without variation. 

The nest is a slight pad of threads and soft vegetable fibres with 
a few feathers and pieces of fine grass. It is invariably placed on 
the ground eitlier in a slight dej^’ession in the open or in the shelter 
of a clod of earth or tuft of gra.ss. 

The clutch consists of two eggs, but three aj*e sometimes found. 
The eggs are moderately elongated ovals, slightly pointed at one end, 
with a slight gloss. The ground-colour is yellowish-, greenish- or 
greyish-white, marked fairly thickly and in a variety of ways with 
various shades of yellowish-brown, earthibrown and grey. 

In si2e they average about 0.70 by 0.50 inches. 


THE VVHITE-EYE. 

2k)STEROl>s PALPEBROSA (Tcmminck). 

(Plate viii., Fig. I.) 

Length 4 .inches. Sexes alike. The whole upper 
plumage greenish golden-yellow, the concealed portions of the wings 
and tail dark brown ; a white ring round the eye, emphasised in 
front and below by a black mark ; chin and throat bright yellow ; 
lower plumage greyish-white; under tail coverts yellow. 

Iris yellow-brown ; bill black, bluish-grey on lower base; legs 
plumbeous. 

The bill is slender, curved and pointed* 

^e/d Identification , — Plains and hills; purely arboreal; very 
abundant A small, bright yellow bird with greyish-white breast 
and abdomen, liable to be mistaken for a Willow-Wren, but easily 
distinguished by the sharp little curved black beak and the white 
riiig round the eye. The constant Uter 4 seer note is also distincrive. 
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I>isiri 6 $(ium,‘-The White-Eyes or ZosterojMss are a )ar|;e iamjily 
of smalt birds spread over Africa, Southern Asia and Australhu 
The f^'esent species has a wide distribution in Asia and is divided 
into a number of races, of which we are concerned with three only, 
which differ only in small details of size and tint of coloration* The 
tyjHcal form is found from Sikkim and Bhutan eastwards to Assam 
and Yunnan, and southwards to Bengal and probably Orissa and 
the Eastern Central Provinces* Z p. accidentis is found along the 
Himalayas from the extreme north-west to Nepal, breeding normally 
up to 8000 feet and even higher. In the plains it is found as far 
west as Kohat, and from there it extends through the whole of 
North-western India south to Mysore. In Sind it is unknown 
except for a sma^l isolated colony in the mangrove swamps of 
Karachi Z. p. nilgiriensis is the race found in the Ni^iri and 
Palni Hills. In the main a resident species tht^ White-Eye is 
also locally migratory. 

Habits^ etc. — ^The White-Eye is a purely arboreal species whkfa 
never descends to the ground. It is found indiscriminately in all 
types of country where there is sufficient tree growth, though it 
perhaps above all prefers gardens and h*n jungles close lo cultiva- 
tion where there is a mixture of trees and flowering shrubs, and in 
consequence a variety of food; for it feeds both on insects, weeriis, 
ants, and their eggs and larvse, and on vegetable matter, such as 
small buds, seeds and wild fruits. 

Except when separated up into pairs for breeding ihe White-Eye 
is found in small patties and in flocks, which do not as a rule 
associate with other birds, but hunt busily through the foliage, 
invariably coming to notice through a rather monotonous querulous 
chee-cAee-chee or tseer^seer note which is uttered all the time; they 
are very active and busy little birds, and when disturbed fly off 
still uttering their note to start operations afresh in another tree. 

In the breeding season the males sing freely; the song is short 
and rather pretty. It begins so low as to be ^most inaudible and 
becomes louder and louder until at the end it is almost harsh, and 
this is repeated over and again without variation. 

Most nests will be found about April, but there appear to be 
at least two broods, and the breeding season extends according to 
locality from Jantiary to September. 

The nest is a delightfulUtUe cup slung like a miniature Oriole’s 
nest between two twigs, though very rarely it may be i^boed in an 
upright fork. It is usually compost of very fine grass stems,, coated 
exteriorly with cobwebs and studded with small oocoons'anfi pieces 
of v^etable down, but in shape, d^tb and matmafiiHt is iMamWhat 
variable. Inritei»too, <iiereisno u^^ Many nests ai^ fiaoed 
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in undergrowth and bushes not higher than 6 feet from the ground ; 
while as many are built in large trees, mangoes being perhaps the 
favourite, at any height up to 6o feet. 

The clutch varies from two to four eggs. 

In shape the egg is a somewhat lengthened oval, a good 
deal pointed towards the smaller end; the texture is very fine, 
practically without gloss. The colour is a very delicate and pure 
pale blue or greenish-blue, without markings. 

The average size is 0.62 by 0.47 inches. 


THE PURPLE SUNBIRD. 

CiNNYRis ASiATicus (Latham). 

(Plate iii., 3.) 

Description . — Length 4 inches. Male in summer plumage : The 
whole head, neck, upper plumage, throat and breast metallic-black 
with greenish-purple reflections; flight feathers dull brownish-black; 
tail bluish-black; a narrow band across the breast coppery-brown, 
of varying extent and sometimes absent ; remainder of lower plumage 
dull purplish-black; a brilliant tuft of crimson and yellow feathers 
under each wing. 

Male in winter plumage resembles the female with the addition of 
a broad stripe of dark metallic-violet from the chin to the abdomen. 

Female : Upper plumage, wings and sides of the head and neck 
greenish-brown ; tail dark brown, the outer feathers narrowiy tipped 
with white ; lower plumage rather bright yellow. 

Iris brown ; bill and legs black. 

Bill long, curved and sharply pointed, with minute serrations 
along the cutting edges of both mandibles towards the tip. 

Field Identification . — Abundant garden bird in the plains; a 
minute bird with a long curved beak ; male metallic-black, female 
brown and yellow. Active and feeds about flowers. 

Distribution , — This Sunbird lias a wide range in Southern Asia 
from Persia on the west to Cochin-China on the east, and is divided 
into races. The typical race is found from about 5000 feet along the 
Outer Himalayas throughout the whole of Ceylon and India except 
in the north-west. There in Sind and Baluchistan it is replaced by 
the Persian form, C. a. brevirostris, with a shorter bill, while birds 
from the Punjab are mostly intermediate in character between the 
two races. In the main a resident species, it is also locally migratory, 
being found in North-western Incha only from March to September. 
In the ranges of Southern India it is found up to 6000 feet. 

MiMts^ etc, — From- their smatt size anCjbrilliant metallic plumage 
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and occasional habit of hovering in front of a flower this and 
other Indian members of the ntimerous family of the Nectarimidm 
are responsible for the frequently found belief that Humming-birds 
occur in India. The true Humming-birds are, however, confined 
to America and its islands, and they belong to a totally different 
order of birds allied to the Swifts and Nightjars, 

The Sunbird resembles the Humming-bird in being largely 
dependent on flowers for its food. It feeds at the blossoms of 
the various flowering shrubs and trees, taking from them not only 
their honey but also the various small insects, caterpillars, spiders 
and flies that they attract, and in return undoubtedly assists to 
pollinate many species. The long tongue is almost tubular in 
structure and is capable of extrusion beyond the beak. 

The Sunbird usually perches on the twigs and stems of the plant 
flitting actively from flower to flower and indulging in a variety of 
gymnastics to reach the desired food, but when need arises it can 
hover with rapidly vibrating wings though only for a short time. By 
this dependence on flowers it is emancipated from preference for any 
particular type of country. In the dry desert areas of the north-west 
it flits and perches about the; low-growing uck and wild caper ; in the 
tropical forests of the south it feeds high from the ground about the 
blossoms of some lofty tree; and throughout its range it is a 
familiar garden bird attracting notice by the boldness of its visits 
to the flowers that line verandahs or grow over porches. Its swift 
darting flight and shrill chirping note also call attention to its 
presence, and it has the rare merit in India of being a good 
songster. For the male perches on the topmost twig of a tree 
with a good many repetitions of the sharp chirp and then breaks 
into a loud full song which seems surprisingly good for so small a 
bird and recalls the notes of a Canary or Willow- Wren, 

The breeding season varies a good deal according to locality, and 
in different parts of India eggs may be found from January to August ; 
most nests will, however, be found in April and May, There are at 
least two broods, and these are reared in rapid succession, sometimes 
even from the same nest. 

7'he nest is a pear-shaped or oval structure with a small round 
or oval entrance at one side, often sheltered by a little projecting 
cornice. It is built of a most miscellaneous assortment of 
materials, hair, fine grass, twigs, dead leaves, chips of bark and 
fragments of decayed wood, seed cases, and scraps of rag or 
paper, all neatly plastered together with silky fibres and cobwebs. 
The whole structure is suspended from a twig by a short rope of 
these materials, and a pendant irregular tassel of the same generally 
hangs from the bottom of the nest. 


o 
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The nest is generally placed some 3 or 4 feet from ibt groundt 
hanging under a bough or a bush, but occasionally it is attached to 
a hook or pendant piece of rope in the ceiling of a verandah. The 
interior of the n€i$t is neatly and softly lined with seed down. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. 

The egg is typically a moderately broad oval, somewhat pointed 
towards the small end, but the shape is rather variable. The texture 
is fine and fragile with very little gloss. The ground-colour is dull 
whitish with a tinge of green, grey or brown, and the markings 
consist of minute and ill-defined spots and freckles of grey, brown 
^d dull purple of various shades. In some eggs these markings 
are regular and thickly disposed over the whole surface; in others 
they chieily collect in a zone or cap about the broad end 

In size the eggs average about 0.64 by 0.46 inches. 


THE PURPLE-RUMPED SUNBIRD. 

CiKNYRis ZEYLONicus (Linnaius). 

(Plate viii., Fig. 4,) 

DacripHon . — Length 4 inches. Male : Top of the head metallic- 
lilac ; rump metallic-purple; remainder of upper plumage dull crimson; 
wings brown edged with rufous, metallic -lilac and dull crimson on 
die smaller coverts ; tail black with pale tips to the outer feathers ; 
sides of the head coppery-brown ; chin and throat metallic-purple ; 
a collar below the throat maroor ; remainder of lower plumage bright 
yellow, white under the wings. 

There is no separate winter plumage as in the last species. 

Female : Upper plumage ashy-brpwn ; wings brown margined with 
rufous; tail black with pale tips to the outer feathers; an indistinct 
white line above the eye, with a dask line below it through the eye; 
cheeks, chin and throat p>ale ashy-white ; remainder of lower plumage 
yellow, white under the wings. 

Iris dull red ; bill and legs black. 

The bill is long, slender, curved and pointed, with minute serrations 
along the cutting edge of both mandibles towards the tip. 

Meid' IdmtiJicaHon. — Central and Southern India. A minute 
l^d of brillianUjr^^ari^ted, partly metallic, plumage in the male^ 
BJac on the head crimson on the back, purple on the throat, and 
yeDoW below. The female is dull in colour with a white throat 
eontiasting with the yellow undar parts* Active in trees about 
hloasoms* 

purely Indian species. It is found tfarmighoi^ 
India south of a line passing through Khandesh, Raipur and 
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Santbalpur in die CenM Proviiices, and Lbha^ga and Buidtinui 
in Bengal; also in Ceylon. In the N^ris it is Rntod to 
9500 feet This is the common Sunbitd of Bombay, Madmt and 
Lower Bengal. A resident species. 

ffoMfs, etif.-— This beautiful Sunbird is very common over large 
areas of India, preferring if anything well-watered tmcts and emensive 
fmests, though it also comes freely into gardens and about houses. 
It is found singly or in pairs, and is very active incessantly fiit^ 
about from tree to tree and flower to flower in search the insects 
and caterpillars on which it feeds, and is purely arbcnwal, never 
descending to the ground. The call is a very feeble dirill sort of 
chirp, easily distinguishable from the louder call of the Purple 
Sunbird. 

The breeding season is very extended, nests havu^ been found in 
almost every month of the year, but normally the turd aiq^ears to be 
double-brooded, nesting about February and August 

The nest is a most lovely structure, similar to that of the Pui^ 
Sunbird, a hanging purse with the entrance near the top cm one side 
surmounted by a little portico. 

The body of the nest is chiefly composed of vmy fine grass or , 
vegetable fibres, and it is thickly studded exterimly with scrapa (tf 
lichens, spider’s webs, fn^ments of bark, dried petals, and a varii^ 
of similar materials. The egg cavity is thickly Hned with .vegetate 
down or feathers. The nest is suspended from a fine twig; owr 
which the top of the nest is firmly worked with fibres and down, uid' 
a tassel of the same mataial as the outside covering of the nest often 
hangs below it. 

Ilie clutch consists of two i^s. The ^ is a moderately broad 
oval, rather elongated and pointed, with a delicate close-grained 
almost ^oid of gloss. The ground-colour is a dmgy greenudi m 
brownish-white; it is freckled, clouded and streaked with miiinfo 
greyish-brown markings, which tend to collect in a ante ar 
about the broad end 

In size the eggs average 0.65 by 0.47 inches. 
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TICKELUS FLOWER-PECKER. 

Dictum erythrorhynchum (Latham). 

Description — Length 3 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
ashy-olive, the feathers of the crown with dark centres, and the 
concealed portions of the wings brown; tail dark brown; lower 
plumage buffy-white. 

Iris brown; bill pale fleshy-livid, darker above; legs bluish- 
plumbeous. 

Bill rather long, curved, sharply pointed and finely serrated along 
the cutting edges. 

Field Identification , — A tiny oHve bird with paler under parts, 
and a long curved beak, which greatly resembles a female Sunbird. 
Has a ®harD note and is purely arboreal, frequenting parasitic plants 
on trees. 

Distribution ,— to India, Ceylon and Southern and 
Western Burma. It occurs along the Himalayan foot-hills, up to 
elevations of 4000 feet, from Kangra to Assam. South of the foot- 
hills it is found virtually throughout India except in the dry regions 
of the North-west, i,e,^ North-west Frontier Province, Baluchistan, 
the Punjab, Sind, and Western Rajputana, It is a resident species, 
and in places like Bombay and Poona very abundant. 

Habits y etc , — This minute bird has been chosen to represent a 
curious and distinct family of birds known collectively as the 
Dicjeidae or Flower-Peckers. They are all birds of very small size, 
often of brilliant plumage, and remarkable for the beauty of their 
nests. They are very strictly arboreal, keeping largely to the tops 
of high trees, where in particular they frequent the parasitic growths 
(of the mistletoe type) which grow on the branches. The berries 
of these growths form a large proportion of their food, but they also 
feed on other berries and fruits and on insects. 

TickelFs Flower-Pecker shares the above general characteristics 
of the family. It is excessively active, twisting and turning and 
never still on the twigs where it perches, and it flies with the swift 
rather mounting flight of a Sunbird. The ordinary note is a loud 
squeak, almost a chirp in character, in addition to which it sings 
a low, almost inaudible, wheezy song. 

The breeding s,eason is from February to May. 

The nest is very similar to that of the Purple Sunbird, being 
a small pear-shaped structure, suspended by the stalk from a twig 
with the entrance high on one side. It is placed in a tree at heights 
of 10 to 20 feet from the ground. It is constructed of fine 
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vegetable fibres, externally covered with cobwebs, small chips^ of 
bark, splinters of rotten wood and the excreta of caterpillars, while 
the interior is lined with the softest, silkiest downs and fibres. The 
female sits looking out through the entrance. 

One to three eggs are laid. These are rather elongated ovals, 
pure white and glossless. 

In size they average about 0.58 by 0.41 inches. 


THE INDIAN PITTA. 

Pitta brachyura (Linnaeus). 

(Plate X., Fif. 4.) 

Description.— ’LttigLh 7 inches. Sexes alike. Top of head pale 
fulvous, with a broad black band down the centre, which is joined 
by a very broad black band from below the eye ; a narrow white line 
over the eye ; back and shoulders green ; lower rump shining pale 
blue; tail black, tipped with dull blue; wing black with a 
conspicuous white patch in the flight feathers, and with the coverts 
green and blue ; chin and throat white ; remainder of lower plumage 
fulvous, a patch of bright scarlet under the tail 

Iris dark brown ; bill black ; l^s pale purplish-fleshy. 

JFieid Identification . — A coarsely-built bird with a short tail and 
strong legs, adapted for life in heavy jungle; plumage variegated 
with blue, green, black, white, fulvous and crimson but not 
conspicuously bright in the shade though the lines on the head 
are distinct. Shape and upright carriage are distinctive. 

Distribution * — TTiis Pitta is found throughout almost the whole 
of India from Dharamsala in the Himalayan foot-hills to Sikkim, and 
Eastern Rajputana in the plains to Calcutta. Southwards it extends 
down to Ceylon. It is migratory, breeding in the north and winter- 
ing in the south of this range. 

Habits^ etc . — The Indian Pitta belongs to a family of birds which 
has no equivalent in Europe. All its members are compact, stoutly- 
built birds with a short stumpy tail, broad rounded wings and long 
stout legs, and as this structure suggests they are essentially ground- 
living birds, hopping and running with great facility and spending 
only a small portion of their time either on the wing or in trees. 
All are of great beauty, and the distribution of the various members 
of the family is very sporadic and curious. 

The Indian Pitta, by preference, lives in deciduous forest or scrub 
jungle, but it may also be found in gardens and comparatively open 
country, especially, if there are small ravines overgrown with bushes 
and trees to afford it the cover that it requires. It is not shy 
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may eanfy Ibc a^troached. It has a nreet call aafl 

* heaatifiil thrulh-Kke song. The food consists largely of be^es. 
aata and ether insects. ' ^ 

The breedin| season is from June to August 
TTie^ nest is a huge globular structure with a circular entrance 
at one ride. It is composed of'diy leaves and grasses wound round 
trith strips of fibre or held together with twigs and roots, and is 
lined with green leaves or fine twgs and roots. The majority of 
nests are placed on the ground or in low branches close to it, but 
occasional nests are placed high in forks of trees. 

The clutch consists of four or five eggs. In shape they are 
broad and regular ovals, so broad as to be almost spherical The 
texture is very fine and hard with a high gloff«> 

The^ ground-colour is china-white, and the* markings consist of 
spots, speckles and sometimes hair-lines of deep maroon, dark purple 
and brownish-purple, with secondary markings of pale inky-purple. 
These rich colours, together with the spherical shape and high polish, 
give the ^igs of this species a very distinctive appemance. * 

In size the eggs measure about i.oo by 0.86 inches. 

The word Pitta is due tq the latinisation of a Telugu word, 
meaning small bird. 


THE SCALY-BELLIED GREEN WOODPECKER. 

Picus SQtJAMATOS Vigors. 

Length 14 inches. Male Top of the head and 
crest crimson j upper plumage green, strongly tinged with yellow at 
the base of Ae tail; wings brownish-black washed with green, all the 
qufils con^icuously s^wtted and banded with yellowish-white and 
white; tail brownish with narrow white bars, the lower surface 
washed with ydlow; a broad yellowish-white line over the ey& 
border^ above and below with blackish lines; another broad 
yellowish-white line below the eye from the base of the beak; throat 
and breast pale peyish; remainder of lower plumage greenish-white, 
with scale-lute markings of black. 

Female : Has the crimson of the head replaced by black, 

With leaden and greenish-grey* 

^ Iris dark pinkidMed, with an outer ring of pale pink; bill yeUow. 
nom colaured about nostrila ; legs greenish-plumbeous, 

Th» and. % foHowing Woodpeckers have these peculiarities of 
mdenul structure, “nie bill is long and stout and modified into a 
t^o^wea^n with the end of the Mppet mandible votkal and 
(mMeNtnped. The tongue is excessively loni^ worm-^ike and 
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capabte of gimt protrusion; h is supplied witt sisdd mucus 
the krge salivary glands and the point is hcuny and barbed. Hie 
toes are arranged in two paj^ the second and third poindng 
forwards, the fourth toe being directed backwards with the first toe 
or hallux. The tail is graduated, with very stiff*poiikted feathers. 

Fieid IdenttfimHon, — Himalayan forest fcMm; a medium-sized 
greenish bird with pale under parts scaled with black which climbs 
up the branches of trees in a series of jerks, and moves firom tree to 
tree with noisy undulating flight. Distinguished from a similar ^)edea 
the Black-*naped Green Woodpecker (F» 

(anus QcHpitaHi)^ which is found in the 
same area; this has the lower plumage 
unsealed and only the front half of the 
top of the head crimson in the male. 

Distribution. — This Woodpeckef is 
distributed through Transcaspia, Baluchi- 
stan, Afghanistan, and the Western 
Himalayas; it is divided into two races, 
of ^ which the atypical race is found in the 
Western Himalayas from the Valley of 
Nepal to Chitral and Gilgit, from about 
5000 to 11,000 feet. A resident species 
with little if any altitudinal seasonal 
movement. 

HabitSy etc . — ^This fine Woodpecker 
is' a common resident in the Western 
Himalayas and is found in all types of 
forest, also occasionally wandering out 
into trees in the open cultivated country. 

It is not very shy, and is easily observed as 
it works its way up the trunk of a tree, now 
stopping to dislodge a piece of bark and 
then hammering lustily with its chisel-like beak at a piece of grub- 
infested wood. Occasionally it feeds on the ground, searching there 
for ants and termites. When not feeding it sometimes rests in a com- 
manding position on an upright bare stump of a bough at the top of a 
tree, whence a clear view can be obtained. In such a situation it sits 
for a considerable time, moving the head, neck and upper part of 
the body from side to side with a swaying motion, varying the pro- 
ceedings by occasionally drumming rapidly with the bill on the 
wood. The ordinary spring call is a loud, clear wUd-souhdiy^ 
melodious khe*^ or peCHOcky or simply the syllable ptety which 
echoes through a nullah and is audible a long way off. While 
hunting for food a constant tfupk-t/upkdjupk^pk note is kept 



Fig. 33.— Scsb'^HsUied Gfm 
Woodoecker. Cl nat. she.'V 
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up, and this repeated loudly is also the alarm cry. The flight is 
strong, fast and undulating, the hard coarse wing feathers making 
a distinct noise. 

The breeding season extends from March to May, but most eggs 
will be found in April. The nest hole is excavated in the trunk or 
bough of a tree and consists of a passage running down from 
20 to 30 inches into the nest chamber which is often a natural 
decayed hollow inside the wood. In this the eggs, five or six 
in number, are laid on chips and debris. 

The egg is a rather elongated oval, somewhat compressed 
towards the smaller end. The texture is very fine and delicate, 
with a brilliant gloss; the colour is pure china-white. 

The eggs measure about 1.28 by 0.93 inches. 


THE BROWN-FRONTED PIED WOODPECKER. 

Drvoba^tes auricrps (Vigors). 

(Plate X., Fig. 3.) 

Description , — Length 8 inches. Male : Forehead and crown 
umber-brown ; crest golden-yellow in front, crimson behind ; sides 
of the head and neck and the chin white finely mixed with black ; 
car coverts very pale brown ; upper parts black, broadly barred with 
white across the upper back and shoulders; wings black, con- 
spicuously spotted with white ; tail black, the outer feathers barred 
with buffy-white; lower parts fulvescent-white, tinged with yellow 
in the centre of the abdomen, streaked with black, and bordered 
on the sides of the cheeks by a brown band which becomes black 
and breaks up into spots on the sides of the neck ; a patch of pale 
crimson under the base of the tail. 

The female lacks the gold and crimson on the crest which is 
merely yellower than the forehead and crown. 

Iris crimson; eye patch plumbeous; bill horny-plumbeous; legs 
dull plumbeous-green. 

Field Ide 7 itification,^^ommcm West Himalayan form. A dull- 
coloured Woodpecker, black barred with white above, whitish with 
dark streaks below, a reddish patch under the tail and a yellow and 
brown top to the head, crested in the male with crimson. Quiet 
and familiar in its habits. 

Distribution ,— throughout the Western Himalayas from 
Chitral and Hazara to Nepal at elevations between 2000 and 
7500 feet and in smaller numbers up to 9000 feet. Here it is a 
rerident species, but it is also found in Afghanistan, and from there 
wanders in winter into the Samana and Kohat. 



THE MAHRATTA WOODPECKER ai7 

Habits^ etc . — This is the ordinary common Woodpecker of the 
hill 5tati<^ns of the Western Himalayas from Murree to Mussoorie. 
It is found chiefly in the forests of oak and cheel pine, but wanders 
into cultivation and gardens, and is a familiar species, very indifferent 
to the near neighbourhood of man. I have known a pair roost 
nightly on the top of the pillars supporting a verandah roof of a forest 
rest-house, and one winter a single bird slept regularly in a nest-box 
affixed to a tree by a house. 

The call-note is a rather loud plaintive peek^ repeated at regular 
and monotonous intervals. It is traced to its source with difficulty, 
as the sound at times can be very ventriloquial, and then at last the 
bird will be found sitting at the extremity of some dead bough at the 
top of an oak, continually jerking its body and twisting its head and 
neck from side to side as it surveys the world below, glancing here, 
there and everywhere on the alert for possible danger. When the 
bird is down on a tree trunk busy feeding the sound is easier to 
locate, and as this Woodpecker is far from shy and very common it 
is easy to observe and procure if required. 

The breeding season is in April and May. The nest hole is the 
usual cleanly excavated tunnel and nest chamber in the trunk or 
large bough of a tree, and no nest is made, the eggs being laid on 
chips and debris at the bottom of the hole; very occasionally a 
natural hollow in a tree is used. The site of the nest may be at 
any height from 5 to 40 feet from the ground. 

The clutch varies from three to five eggs. 

The egg is a rather lengthened and pointed oval, fine and glossy 
in texture, and pure unmarked white in colour. 

In size it averages about 0.92 by 0.68 inches. 


THE MAHRATTA WOODPECKER. 

Liopicus MAHRATTENSis (Latham). 

Description . — Length 7 inches. Male: Forehead and crown 
brownish-yellow, a small crest scarlet ; back of neck smoky-brown ; 
back and shoulders brownish-black and white irregularly mixed; 
wings blackish-brown heavily spotted with white; tail blackish- 
brown, spotted with white, which from below appears fulvescent; 
chin and throat and the front and sides of the neck whitish, with 
a brown stripe on the sides of the neck which breaks up into 
longitudinal streaks on the sides of the breast ; remainder of lower 
plumage streaked with brown, a bright scarlet patch in the middle 
of the low^er abdomen. 
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The female lacks tbt scarlet on the crest 

Iris deep red; eye patch plumbeous; bill clear plumbeous; legs 
bright plumbeous. 

Field Identification , — Abundant plains species. A small dingy 
Woodpecker, spotted sooty-brown and white on the upper parts with 
a brownish yellow top to the head, and in the male a scarlet crest. 

Distribution , — This Woodpecker is found in India, Northern 
Ceylon, Upper Burma, and Cochin-China. In India it is found 
from the foot of the Himalayas, which it ascends to about 2500 feet, 
down to the extreme south. In the north-west it is found at 
Peshawar and Rawal Pindi, but it is scarce to the west of the Indus 
and in Sind and Rajputana ; nor is it found in Lower and Eastern 
Bengal. It is a strictly resident species. The typical race belongs 
to Southern India, and northern birds may be separated as Z. m, 
aurocristatus^ but the line of demarcation is not very marked. 

HabitSy etc , — This little Woodpecker, though common, is some- 
what locally distributed, and it avoids both the drier, more open 
plains and heavy forest. It is a bird of cultivation and groves, road- 
side avenues, low scrub jungle and gardens, and in such localities 
it feeds quietly on the tree trunks and branches paying little or no 
attention to passers by. Owing to its small size it is rather apt to 
get into trouble with other small birds and squirrels, but it is a 
courageous little bird and resists with spirit their endeavours to 
trespass in its laboriously constructed nest hole. It is always found 
solitary, except when paired for the breeding season. Like many 
other Woodpeckers, this species drums with its beak on a dead 
bough, apparently as an outlet for sexual emotion. 

The ordinary call -note is a rather weak peek uttered at short 
intervals. 

The breeding season lasts from February to April, but most 
eggs will be found in March. The nest hole is excavated in a 
bough of a tree, usually one leaning out of the perpendicular, and 
the entrance hole is made on the underside of the bough. It is 
small, about inches in diameter, and the entrance tunnel is about 
15 inches long. No nest is made, the eggs being laid merely on 
chips of wood at the bottom of the irregular chamber to which the 
tunnel leads. 

The clutch consists of three eggs. These in shape are a rather 
lengthened oval, fine and glossy in texture, and pure white in 
colour. 

In size they average about 0.87 by 0.68 inches. 
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THE GOLDEN-BACKED, WOODPECKER. 

Brachypternus benghalensis (Linnaeus). 

(Plate xi., Fig. 4.) 

Description, — Length ii inches. Male; Top of the head and 
a crest bright crimson, the feathers partly marked with black or 
white ; sides of the head and neck white, streaked with black along 
a narrow line at the edge of the crimson and in* a broader band 
through the eye from the nostril to the nape ; hind neck, lower back 
and tail black; upper back and shoulders rich golden - yellow, 
sometimes tinged with orange-red; wing coverts black at the 
shoulder, gradually changing to golden olive - yellow, the smaller 
feathers spotted with fulvescent white; flight feathers brownish- 
black boldly spotted with white, and all but the outer feathers with 
the outer webs washed with golden olive - yellow ; chin; throat and 
fore neck black with numerous short white stripes, this pattern 
gradually merging into that of the breast where the feathers are 
bufiy-white with broad black borders; these black borders become 
cross bands on the flanks and below the tail and gradually die 
away on the lower abdomen which is practically white. 

Female: Differs from the male in having the front half of the 
crown black, each feather being tipped with white. 

Iris red-brown, eyelids greenish-plumbeous ; bill slaty-plumbeous ; 
legs dark greenish-plumbeous, claws dusky. 

Field Identification, — Common plains bird. Found climbing up 
the bark of trees or flying from tree to tree with heavy undulating 
flight; black ana white plumage with vivid crimson crest and 
brilliant golden back immediately catch the eye, while the loud 
call is a well-known sound. 

Distribution. — Found almost throughout India and Ceylon as 
a resident species divided into races. A pale and much spotted 
form, B, b, dilutus^ is found in Sind, Baluchistan and the neighbouring 
portions of the Punjab, grading on the edges of its range into the 
typical race which extends throughout Northern India from the 
foot-hills of the Himalayas to Eastern Bengal and south to about 
the latitude of Bombay. Here it grades into the dark Southern 
Indian form, B, b, puncticoUis, 

Dabits, etc. — The Golden-backed Woodpecker is one of the 
best known of our Indian species, both from its brilliant coloration 
and from the fact that it is a bolder bird than most of its family. It 
avoids forest areas, and is foi..id, by preference, in open, cultivated 
districts and gardens where avenues of ancient trees provide it 
with a happy hunting ground. In such places it lives singly or 
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in pairs, climbing busily about the trunks and branches of the trees; 
h pogresses in a series jof jerks and always rests with the body 
in a perpendicular position with the head upwards j it virtually never 
perches on a twig or branch crossways, and when it wishes to 
descend a foot or two to search some special crevice in the bark 
it moves down backward with the same awkward jerks with which 
it ascends. The wonderful adaptation of the structure of a Wood- 
pecker to its need is easily apparent The strong claws grasp the 
crevices of the bark and from their position automatically tilt the 
cone-shaped body backwards on to the stiff graduated tail which 
presses into the bark so that the bird’s own weight increases the 
firmness of its stance. In this position the long neck affords a 
swing for the blows of the pickaxe beak which chip off the bark 
and rotten wood revealing the lurking places of insects and their 
larvae. Then the long-barbed tongue, with its sticky saliva, is 
extruded, collecting food from the borings and crevices. At the 
same time it is curous to note that although this and other Wood- 
peckers do feed on the wood-boring larvae of beetles and on tree- 
living termites, the major portion of their food undoubtedly consists 
of ants which might easily be obtained without any special adaptation 
of structure. These are mostly obtained on tree trunks, though 
occasionally the bird descends to the ground to procure them. 

The flight is heavy and undulating, with rapid noisy beats of the 
wings : and one bird often follows another from tree to tree. 

The call is a loud harsh scream, of seveial syllables, which is. 
uttered both from a trei: and on the v/ing. 

The breeding season varies according to locality, from February 
to July. The nest hole is bored by the birds themselves in the 
branch or trunk of a tree, at any height from 4 to 40 feet from the 
ground. Normally the entrance, which is about 3 inches in diameter, 
runs in for a few inches horizontally and then turns downwards 
into a large oval chamber some 6 inches in diameter in which the 
eggs rest on chips and debris. But when tunnelling, the birds often 
hit upon a natural cavity in the wood which is then utilised, however 
deep or large it may be. 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs. The egg is a long 
oval rather pointed at the smaller end ; the texture is fine and hard 
with a high gloss, and the colour is pure unmarked milk-white. 

It measures about i.io by 0.80 inches. 
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THE GREAT HIMALAYAN, BARBET. 

Mecal/ema VIRENS (Boddaert). 

Descripiton . — Length 13 inches. Sexes alike. Head and neck 
black with deep violet-blue edges to the feathers; back and 
shoulders brownish-olive, the upper back streaked with greenish 
yellow ; a broad patch above the base of the tail grass-green ; wings 
blackish-brown, washed with blue-green and olive-brown ; tail green 
above, below blackish, washed with pale blue ; upper breast dark 
olive-brown; remainder of lower parts blue down the centre, 
striped yellow and brown on the sides with a scarlet patch under 
the tail. 

Iris brown ; bill yellow ; legs greenish-horny. 

In this and the following species of Barbet the bill is large and 
somewhat flattened and swollen, with a wide gape fringed with 
hairs; the feet have the 1st and 4th toes directed backwards and 
the 2nd and 3rd toes directed forwards as in the Woodpeckers, but 
the claws are weaker, as the Barbets perch like ordinary birds and 
do not climb on perpendicular trunks and boughs. 

Field Identification . — Himalayan form, best known by the call, 
a loud melancholy nne-oti which resounds through a whole nullah. 
In spite of the gaudy plumage when closely examined, in the forest 
it appears a dark dully-coloured bird, chiefly conspicuous for the 
large yellow bill and the red patch under the tail. Purely arboreal. 

Distribution . — This handsome Barbet extends throughout the 
Himalayas into Assam and Burma and eastwards to China. It is 
divided into two races, of which we are concerned with only one. 
This race, M. v. marshallorum^ is found throughout the whole of the 
Himalayas from Hazara on the west to Bhutan and Assam on the 
east It breeds at elevations from 4000 to 8000 feet, and in winter 
moves down to a lower zone, even extending into the foot-hills and 
the plains that border thereon. 

Habits^ etc. — This Barbet is during the breeding season an 
inhabitant of shady wooded nullahs, preferably those clothed with 
deciduous trees, and though seldom seen except when it ventures 
into roadside bushes after fruit, it is well known about the hill 
stations as a disembodied voice. The bird sits high up in some 
shady tree, uttering monotonously time and again its mournful cry, 
a weird melancholy peeee-oA or mee~ou or which is audible half 
a mile away as it resounds through the nullah, and being partly 
ventriloquial, as the bird turns its h^ad from sid^ to side^iV traced 
to its origin with difiiculty. Another characteristic note is gyokgyok- 
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gyoky and occasionally a harsh karr-r uttered with reiteration. 
Often two or three of the birds answer each other from different 
trees, each appearing as if it were trying to outdo the others with 
the loudness of its voice. 

The hill men have a legend that the bird is the reincarnation of 
the soul of a suitor, who died of grief at the unjust termination of 
his lawsuit, and that eternally his plaint rises to heaven un-nee-ow^ 
un-nee-ow — injustice, injustice. 

In winter these birds collect into small parties and then move 
down into the lovrer and more open hill jungles where they feed on 
various fruits and are then very tame. 

The flight is strong and vigorous, with great undulations like the 
flight of a Woodpecker, the beat of the wings producing a similar 
noise. 

This bird breeds in May and June and excavates its own nest 
hole in the trunks and boughs of the larger trees, usually at a great 
height from the ground, but occasionally within easy reach. The 
entrance passage is usually short and leads into a rounded chamber 
in which the eggs rest on chips and debris ; sometimes the passage 
leads straight into a natural hollow, which saves the birds the 
trouble of excavating an egg chamber. 

The normal clutch consists of four eggs. They are variable in 
shape but are normally rather lengthened ovals, regular and 
somewhat obtuse at both ends. They are very fragile, fine in 
texture, and pure white with little gloss. 

They measure about 1.37 by 0.98 inches. 


THE GREEN BARBET. 

Thereiceryx zeylanicus (Gmelin). 

(Plate X., Fig. i.) 

Description , — Length 10 inches. Sexes alike. Head, neck and 
breast brown, with narrow pale shaft streaks ; upper plumage bright 
green, in places with narrow pale shaft streaks terminating in whitish 
spots ; flight feathers brown, edged paler ; tail bright green, washed 
below with pale verditer-blue.* 

Iris reddish-brown; a large naked space round the eye to the 
base of the beak orange ; bill dead fleshy-pink ; legs light yellowish- 
brown. 

Ineld Identification , — Common arboreal plains bird, best known 
from its loud resounding call, hotur^kotur-kotur. In appearance a 
coarse green bird, with brownish head and a swollen conspicuous 
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beak. Needs to be distinguished from the closeiy allied Liiieated 
Barbet (TI Uneatui) of the Lower Eastern and Central Himalayas^ 
in which the pale stripes are much broader and the naked-eye patch 
does not extend to the base of the beak. 

Distribution, — This Barbet is confined to India and Ceylon ; it 
is divided into three races. The typical form, small and dark, is 
found in Southern Travancore and Ceylon. T, %, caniceps, the 
largest and palest race, is found in Northern India; its distribution 
is rather irregular; it is found in the North-West Provinces, and 
along the foot of the Himalayas up to about 2500 feet as far west as 
Kangra and Gurdaspur, Eastern Guzerat, the Central Provinces and 
South-western Bengal, the forest tracts between the Ganges and 
Godavari, and in portions of the Madras Presidency; also about 
Mount Aboo. An intermediate race, T, z, inornatus^ is found along 
the west coast from Bombay to Northern Travancore. It is a 
strictly resident species. 

Habit 5 y etc, — Like several other birds in India, this Barbet is 
exceedingly well known to many people by sound who do not know 
it by sight. It is purely arboreal, affecting richly-wooded and well- 
watered localities, especially in the neighbourhood of hills which it 
ascends to an altitude of about 3000 feet. It feeds chiefly on the 
fruit of wild fig trees, such as the banyan and peepul, and living 
high from the ground amongst their heavy foliage is hard to see ; for 
its green plumage blends with the leaves, and the curious flesh- 
coloured beak and yellow eye patch simulate the berries ; as if aware 
of this protective coloration it relies on it for concealment and is 
still and silent in the presence of danger. The flight is strong but 
rather heavy and undulating. 

The presence of the bird is, however, revealed by the call, which 
is one of the familiar sounds of India. It may be heard throughout 
the year, though it is most persistent from January to June, when 
the breeding season urges the bird to its greatest efforts. It 
occasionally calls at night The call is loud and monotonous 
and starts with a liarsh sort of laugh, followed by a disyllabic 
call, which may be written tur-r-r-r kutur-koiur-kotur ; another 
method of expressing it is by a repetition several times of the 
word Pakrao, 

The eggs are laid in March and April. The nest hole is a 
chamber excavated in one of the larger branches of a soft-wooded 
tree with a short entrance tunnel which is neatly cut and rounded. 
It is excavated by the birds themselves, and they work very hard 
and continuously until it is finished. The hole is at any height 
from 6 to 50 feet from the ground. There is no nest, the eggs 
being merely laid on chips at the bottom of the hole. 
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The clutch consists of two to four eggs, which are laid rather 
irr^ularly, so that eggs in different stages of incubation may be 
found in the same clutch. The eggs are somewhat elongated very 
regular ovals, dull white, slightly glossy and unusually fragile for 
their size. 

They measure about 1.20 by 0.87 inches. 


THE BLUE-THROATED BARBET. 

Cyanops asiatica (Latham). 

Description . — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
crimson, broken by a transverse black band above the eyes which 
turns backwards and borders the red over the ears; the transverse 
band has a yellow border in front; remainder of upper plumage 
grass-green, the flight feathers blackish-brown, and the under 
surface of the tail washed with pale blue ; sides of the head, chin, 
throat and fore neck pale verditer-blue, with a crimson speck on 
each side at the lower base of the beak, and with a large crimson 
spot on each side of the neck; remainder of lower plumage 
yellowish-green. 

Iris brown ; eyelids orange ; bill greenish-yellow, blackish above ; 
legs dingy green, claws blackish. 

Field Identification. — Sub-Himalayan species with a conspicuous 
call kuttooruk ; a bright green bird with a gaudy mixture of black, 
crimson and blue about the head. Purely arboreal. 

Distribution . — This rather gaudy species is found from the 
Himalayas to Assam, Burma and Siam, and is divided into sev(feral 
races. We are merely concerned with the typical form, which is a 
resident species throughout the Lower Himalayas and the Sub- 
Himalayan forests from Chamba eastwards, extending also into 
Lower Bengal, Assam and Burma. It is found from the level of 
the plains up to about 6000 feet. 

Habits^ etc . — The Blue-throated Barbet is found not so much in 
thick forest as in the more open hill jungles, where villages and 
cultivation have let in the sun and caused the growth of that rich 
and varied tree flora which is such a feature of the lower hills. In 
such places wild fruits of various kinds are extremely common, and 
on these the Barbet lives, wandering freely from tree to tree without 
fear of man, even nesting in the middle of the villages. It is purely 
arboreal and never descends to the ground, its variegated green 
plumage rendering it almost invisible in the thickly foliaged trees, 
tnvisible it may be but inaudible it is not, especially in the spring ; 
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Bus$ant Bairi — the old woman of the spring, has a loud hard voice 
which echoes through the villages with its incessant call of kurmvak* 
kuruwak-kuruwak or kutiooruk. By some hill tribes this bird is 
killed for food. 

The breeding season lasts from April to July. 

The nest hole is excavated in the trunk or bough of a tree 
generally at a height of lo or 15 feet from the ground, a small or 
medium-sized tree being usually chosen. The entrance hole is 
only about a foot long, and in the nest chamber the eggs are laid 
merely on debris, though, occasionally a pad of fibres, grass and 
other materials is found beneath the eggs. 

The clutch consists of three eggs. These are pure white in 
colour, fine and compact in texture, sometimes with a slight gloss. 
The shape is a rather broad or elongated oval, somewhat pointed 
towards the small end. 

The egg measures about 1.09 by 0.83 inches. 


THE COPPERSMITH. 

Xanthol/ema h^macephala (P. L. S. Muller). 

{Frontispiece^ Fig. 4.) 

Description . — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike, A broad patch 
across the forehead and a broad gorget across the fore neck bright 
glistening crimson; a streak above the eye and a broader patch 
below it and the chin and throat bright yellow; a golden-yellow 
band round the lower edge of the crimson gorget; a black band 
through the eye from the nostril and another from the gape below 
the cheeks, both merging into a broader black band which passes 
behind the ears and over the top of the head; remainder of the 
upper plumage olivaceous-green tinged with greyish on the hack 
and sides of the neck, and slightly streaked with yellowish on the 
back : concealed portions of the flight feathers blackish ; lower 
plumage yellowish - white, streaked broadly with olivaceous-green 
especially on the flanks; tail faintly washed below with verditer- 
blue. 

Iris brown; eyelids dull crimson; bill black; legs coral red, 
claws black. 

Field Identification . — Plains species, purely arboreal, and most 
familiar from its monotonous call; a small heavily^built greenish 
bird with gaudy yellow, crimson and blade markings about the 
head. 

Distribution . — Widely distributed through the greater part of 
the Indian Empire and Ceylon, and farther eastwards to the 

P 
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Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and the Philippines. In India we 
are concerned only with one race, X. A indica. This is not 
found in Baluchistan the North-west Frontier Province or the 
South-western Punjab. With these exceptions it is found through- 
out India from the outer foot-hills of the Himalayas below 3000 feet, 
right down to the south. It is, however, rare in Sind and Cutch and 
in Southern Malabar. A strictly resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — ^The Coppersmith or Crimson-breasted Barl:>et is 
another of those Indian birds whose voice is more familiar to 
most people than its form. It is found in every type of open 
country where large trees abound and is purely arboreal, sitting 
and feeding amongst the green leaves with which its plumage 
assimilates, and never descending either to bushes or the ground. 
The flight is fairly strong and straight, with quick regular beats of 
the short wings, and the bird has no hesitation in flying high from 
tree to tree, often for a considerable distance. 

The outstanding characteristic of the bird is its voice ; the note 
is a loud but mellow tooky in which is the unmistakable ring of 
metal, like the tap of a small hammer on metal; and this is 
repeated indefinitely at regular intervals as if a veritable coppersmith 
were at work ; its monotony can be most exasperating as the sound 
never changes or varies except that it is somewhat ventriloquial ; 
when the bird turns its head from side to side the call appears to 
come from different directions, as if two smiths were smiting alternately 
the same anvil. As the thermometer rises so does the persistence of 
the bird grow, and then its note may be definitely included amongst the 
hot weather worries of India. It usually calls from near the top of a 
tree, sometimes indeed clinging to the side of an upright twig. The 
call may be heard throughout the day but not after dark. 

The food consists almost entirely of the fruit of the various 
species of wild fig. 

The breeding season is from February to May. 

The eggs are laid in a hole in the bough of a tree, which is used 
and lengthened year by year until it may attain the length of 4 or 
5 feet. The entrance is invariably a neat round hole cut by the 
birds themselves, usually on the under surface of the bough; but 
though the gallery and nest chamber may both be the work of the 
birds themselves, the gallery often cuts into a natural decayed 
hollow which is then smoothed and used. When the passage of 
several years has lengthened the hollow unduly a new entrance is 
frequently cut nearer to the egg chamber. There is no nest, the 
eggs merely lying on chips and debris. The nest hole is at any 
height from 7 to 40 feet from the ground. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. They are long, 
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narrow and nearly cylindrical in shape, very fragile and smooth 
in texture, with little or no gloss. The colour is pure unmarked 
white. 

In size the egg averages about 0.99 by 0.69 inches. 


THE BLUE JAY. 

CoRAciAS BENGHAX.BNSIS (Linnseus). 

(Plate xi., Fig. 2.) 

Description. — Length 13 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
bluish-green \ back and sides of the neck deep vinous ; upper plumage 
dull greenish-brown, a patch of blue above the base of the tail ; wings 
mixed blues and greens, the quills being deep purplish-blue marked 
conspicuously with a broad band of pale blue ; tail deep blue, with 
a broad subterminal band of pale blue, interrupted by the central 
pair of feathers which are dull greenish ; sides of head and throat 
purplish-lilac, streaked with whitish; breast vinous, also faintly 
streaked with whitish; remainder of lower plumage pale blue. 

Iris greyish-brown; naked skin round the eye gamboge; bill 
blackish-brown ; legs brownish-yellow. 

The three front toes are more or less united at the base. 

Field Identification. — One of the best known birds of India; a 
heavy lumpy - looking nondescript coloured bird which, as it takes 
to flight, reveals glorious Oxford blue wings and tail, banded with 
Cambridge blue. 

Distribution. — The Blue Jay or Indian Roller is widely spread 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon, occurring also to the west as 
far as Amara, and to the east to Siam and Cochin-China. Several 
races have been distinguished. The typical race extends from the 
Persian Gulf throughout Northern India to Eastern Bengal, In 
the southern half of the Peninsula and Ceylon it is replaced by 
C. b. indica^ while the Burmese bird is known as ( 7 . h. affinis. The 
Common Roller of Kashmir, however, which may be easily 
distinguished by having the lower parts pale blue throughout and 
by lacking the wing and tail bars, is C. garrula semenovi^ a race 
of the European Roller. It should be emphasised that these birds 
are in no way related to the true Jays which belong to the Crow 
family. 

The Indian Roller is a plains bird, and does not ascend the 
Himalayas over about 4000 feet; while in the main a resident 
species, it is locally migratory. 

HaMts^ etc. — Under the familiar name of Blue Jay thi^ TEtoBer is 
one of the best known of our Indian birds. It is a bird of open 
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country, avoiding heavy jungle and preferring cultivation. There is 
very little variation in its habits ; except in the t^eeding season it is 
fpund singly, but is so common that single birds will be met all over 
the country-side every quarter mite or sa It chooses an elevated 
open perch on which to sit, a dead bough of an ancient tree, the 
woodwork over a well, a ruined building, a telegraph post or wire, or 
in default of something better, a thorn bush or stone heap. On such 
a spot it sits motionless, its bright colours concealed or blending with 
the variegated tints of an Indian landscape ; but all the while the 
large dark eyes are watching the ground in every direction; and a 
grasshopper has only to walk along a blade of grass, or a cricket 
or mouse to emerge from its borrow, and the Roller has launched 
itself straight at the spot to capture the toothsome morsel, settling 
on the ground beside it, and then flying back to its perch. To my 
last day in India I shall never lose the thrill that comes to me every 
time that I see the sudden transformation, as the dark lumpy bird 
veveals the banded glory of its wings and tail. 

In early February the Roller betrays the secret of its name; its 
sedateness is exchanged for the love flights in which it rises and falls 
in the air with wildly flapping wings and harsh grating screams, 
advertising to all and sundry that spring is in the air. The ordinary 
flight is strong and buoyant with slow but continuous flapping of the 
wings; occasionally it pursues insects on the wing, but this is not 
usual. 

This bird is sacred to Shiva, who is said to have assumed its 
form. 

The breeding season lasts from the end of March until July. 
The nest is invariably built in a hole, either in a tree or a building. 
It is a formless pad of tow, vegetable fibres, grass, old rags and 
similar materials, but it varies in size according to the circumstances 
of the hole adopted, and occasionally the eggs are merely laid on 
debris and chips in the bottom of the hole without any real nest 
being constructed. 

The eggs are four or five in number. They are very broad ovals, 
sometimes almost spherical, highly glossy and hard in texture, of an 
unmarked pure china-white. 

In size they average about 1.30 by 1.05 inches. 
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THE GREEN BEE-EATER. 

Mekops ORiEN'J AUs T.atham. 

{Froniispiecf^ Fig. i.j 

Description, — Length 9 inches, including 2 inches for the 
elongated central pair of tail feathers. Sexes alike. Entire 
pluitiage bright green, in places tinged with blue, markedly so on 
the chin and throat; the crown to the upper back tinged with 
golden-ferruginous; flight feathers rufous, washed exteriorly with 
green and finely tipped with blackish ; a mark in front and below 
the eye and a fine gorget line black. 

Iris blood-red ; bill black ; legs dark plumbeous. 

The bill is long, slender and curved ; the feet are feeble with the 
three anterior toes united at the base, and the two central tail 
feathers are long and pointed. 

Meld Identification , — Abundant plains species, easily identified 
by its long slender shape, with long beak and elongated central tail 
feathers, and by the green plumage, with a coppery sheen from the 
wings in flight Hawks from trees and telegraph wires. 

Distribution , — This little Bee-Eater has an extensive range from 
Egypt through India, Ceylon and Burma to Siam and Cochin-China. 
In this wide area it has of course been divided into several races, 
of which we are concerned with two. The typical race is found 
throughout India and Ceylon, with the exception of Sind, the 
Punjab, North-west Frontier Province and Baluchistan where it is 
replaced by M, 0, biludshicvs^ a rather paler bird with a bluer throat. 
While ordinarily a plains bird, this Bee-Eater ascends the Outer 
Himalayas and other hill ranges occasionally to a height of 500a 
to 6000 feet and even higher. It is locally migratory, though its 
movements still require to be worked out. 

Habits^ etc . — The Green Bee-Eater avoids heavy forest and the 
wetter tracts of India, and is most abundant wherever the country is 
open, frequenting both cultivation and desert areas. It is certainly 
one of the commonest birds of India, and attracts attention from its 
beautiful coloration and from its favourite perch being on the 
telegraph wires. It also settles on trees, low bushes and walls, but 
only visits the ground for nesting purposes, the small and weak 
feet rendering the bird incapable of progression by walking or 
hopping; like other Bee-Eaters it spends its life hawking insects 
from a perch to which it returns after every flight, usually carrying 
a captured insect of some size which is battered to death and eaten 
there. The flight is free and graceful, and when the bird is 
travelling it is somewhat undulating. The note is a pleasant,. 
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cheerful but rather monotonous trill, tree-iree-iree-iree^ which is 
usually uttered on the wiijg. 

These birds are fond of living in small parties and they are very 
social at the roost, two or three hundred often collecting to sleep 
in a clump of trees. 

The breeding season lasts from the middle of March until the 
beginning of June, 

The eggs are laid in a circular chamber reached by a tunnel 
excavated in the ground, usually in the face of a perpendicular bank 
or cutting; the entrance tunnel may be anything up to 5 feet in 
length, and the opening is circular and very neatly cut, all the work 
being done by the birds themselves. No nest is built, the eggs 
being merely laid on the bare floor of the cavity. 

The clutch varies from three to five eggs. They are nearly 
spherical in shape, pure milky-white in colour without markings, 
and the texture is hard and brilliantly glossy. 

They average 0.75 by 0.7 inches in size. 


THE BLUE-TAILED BEE-EATER. 

Merops superciliosus Linnaeus. 

(Plate X., Fig. 2.) 

Description . — Length 12 inches, including elongated central 
pair of tail feathers 2 inches. Sexes alike. A broad black streak 
from the beak through the eye, bordered narrowly above and 
broadly below by blue; upper plumage green tinged with rufous 
passing on the ^ump into verditer-blue ; the wings more rufous- 
green than the back and tipped with blackish; tail verditer-blue, 
dark brown below, the long central pair of feathers tipped with 
black; chin yellow; throat chestnut passing into green on the 
breast, and this in turn into blue under the tail. 

Iris crimson ; bill black ; legs dusky-plumbeous. 

The bill is long and curved, the three exterior toes are united 
about their bases, and the central pair of tail feathers are elongated 
and pointed, projecting 2 inches beyond the others. 

Field Identification.^QovswciOXi plains species, partial to the 
neighbourhood of water. Easily identified by long slender shape, 
with long sharp bill and central tail feathers; distinguish from 
Green Bee-Eater by larger size, yellow throat and chestnut under- 
parts and generally darker duller coloration. 

Distribution. — Throughout the greater part of the Oriental 
region.. We are concerned with only the one race, M. s.javanicus^ 
which occurs from India, Ceylon and Burma to Java, It is 
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generally but locally distributed almost throughout India except in 
Sind, though it occurs in the North-west Frontier Province. It 
occurs along the foot-hills of the Himalayas up to about 3000 feet. 

Habits^ etc , — This fine Bee-Eater is common in well-cultivated 
and open country, provided it is not too dry. It is particularly 
partial to the neighbourhood of water, and may be found in large 
flights on the banks of rivers and about jheels and tanks. These 
birds perch on open elevated situations, such as tall half-withered 
trees standing in water or telegraph wires, and continually dart into 
the air to take a passing insect which they take back and eat on 
their perch: but it is a familiar sight, especially in the evenings, to 
see a flock drifting along through the air, flying fast with beating 
wings for a few yards and then soaring with stiff open pinions, 
catching insects as they go. The cajl-note is freely uttered on the 
wing and is a rather mellow and characteristic sound, a rolling 
whistle or chirp teerp. The food consists entirely of insects, chiefly 
dragon-flies and bees. 

The breeding season is from March to June. The birds nest in 
colonies, excavating their nest holes in the face of natural banks or 
in mounds like those that mark the site of old brick-kilns. The 
eggs are laid on the soil in a rounded chamber which is reached by 
a tunnel some 4 to 7 feet long. This tunnel is usually not quite 
straight. 

The clutch normally consists of four or five eggs. 

The egg is pure white with a very high gloss and fine hard 
texture. In shape it is a spherical oval. 

The average size is about 0.88 by 0.75 inches. 


THE PIED KINGFISHER. 

Ceryle rudis (Linnaeus), 

Description , — Length 12 inches. Male: Top of the head with 
a small crest black streaked with white; a conspicuous white line 
over the eye; a black line from the beak through the eye connecting 
with a narrow black line to the black gorget ; an indistinct white 
collar on the hind neck; upper plumage mixed black and white; 
flight feathers white with irregular black bars; tail white, with a 
broad black terminal band; lower plumage silvery-white with two 
black gorgets across the breast, the upper being the broader? some 
black spots on the sides of the throat and flanks. 

The female lacks the hinder gorget and has the other broken 
in the centre. 
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Iris brown ; bill and legs black. 

The bill is long, heavy and pointed ; the feet are weak, the outer 
toe being largely united to the centre toe. 

Identificatian. — Common plains bird, always found by 
water, and conspicuous for its habit of hovering and plunging for 
fish. Pied black and white plumage, with a big sharp bill. 

Distribution , — ^This Kingfisher has a wide distribution from 
Egypt to China, but in India we are concerned only with the 
race C, rudis kucomtlanura^ which is found practically throughout 
India, Burma and Ceylon in the plains. It does not ascend higher 
than about 2500 feet in the hill ranges, being replaced above that 
height in the Himalayas by a larger species the Himalayan Pied 



Fig. 34. — Pied Kingfisher. (J nat size.) 


Kingfisher {Ceryie lugubris) of rather similar coloration. It is a 
strictly resident species. 

Habits^ etc, — The Pied Kingfisher is to be found in the plains 
wherever there is water, except in the midst of forest. As a 
breeding species it is largely confined to the banks of rivers, but 
having a voracious appetite and strong flight it wanders far afield 
and appears at every jheel and tank, also to some extent visiting 
tidal creeks and backwaters where the water is brackish ; in places 
it may even be found on the seashore. 

In such situations this bird may readily be watched at its fishing 
for it is very common, and its diet consists entirely of small fish. It 
flies over the water at a height of some 10 to 20 feet above the 
surface, and suddenly catching sight of a shoal of fish below checks 
itself dead in mid-air and hovers with the wings vibrating rapidly 
and the bill p>ointing perpendicularly downwards, as if taking aim. 
From this position it plunges headlong into the water, and if the 
aim has been true it emerges with a small fish in the bill and flies 
away with it uttering cries of satisfaction ; but often the plunge is 
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unsuccessftil, or the bird checks itself in mid*dive and hovers again> 
or goes off finally without diving at all In flight a sharp querulous 
twittering cry is freely uttered. When not fishing the bird rests on 
a high bank or post, and these favourite perches are often marked by 
the pellets of indigestible fish scales which the bird disgorges, like the 
castings of the birds of prey. When resting the bird at intervals 
gives its tail a sharp upward flick. 

The breeding season is very early, commencing about December 
and lasting until April. The eggs are laid in a circular chamba: at 
the end of a tunnel, i to S feet long, which is invariably excavated in 
a perpendicular bank face over running water. There is no nest, but 
the floor of the egg-chamber is partly covered with fish scales and 
similar debris from broken-up pellets. 

The clutch consists of four to six eggs. They are very broad 
ovals, often almost spherical, pure chhia-white in colour, unmarked, 
of a hard texture with a high gloss. 

They average about 1.20 by 0.95 inches in size. 


THE COMMON KINGFISHER. 

Alceoo atthis (Linnaeus). 

(Plau xi., Fig. 5.) 

Description . — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
finely banded with black and blue ; a band from the beak below the 
eye to the side of the neck bright ferruginous ending in a conspicuous 
white patch ; a black mark in front of the eye ; a broad moustachial 
stripe bright blue ; upper plumage bright blue becoming greenish on 
the sides and wings; hidden , portions of wings and underside of 
tail brown; chin and throat white; remainder of lower plumage 
ferruginous. 

Iris dark brown; bill black, sometimes orange-red at lower base; 
legs coral-red, claws dusky. 

The bill is long, heavy and sharply pointed ; the feet are weak, 
the third and fourth toes being partly united. 

Meld Identification . — Generally common by water over which 
when disturbed it flies low and fast, uttering sl hard sharp squeak; 
a small bird with disproportionately large beak and brilliant plumage, 
green and blue above and chestnut below. 

Distribution . — The Common Kingfisher is a widely spread 
species in Europe, Northern Africa and Asia, and has in con- 
sequence been-dfrided into a number of races; of these we are 
concerned with two. A. a. pallasii of Western Siberia and Pensia 
is the bird which is so common in summer about the waterways 
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and lakes of Kashmir, appearing in. winter in Baluchistan and ai 
far as Sind in the plains, A. a. bengalentis is a smaller resident 
species throughout the plains of India, occasionally ascending 
the mountain ranges up to a height of about 6000 feet. The 
races differ only in size. 

Habits, r/r,— The Common Kingfisher is, as is well known, 
purely a water-bird, frequenting fresh water of every description, 
and occasionally also wandering to the confines of tidal creeks 
and the seashore. Its food consists of tiny fishes and various 
aquatic insects, larvae and other organisms. 

This Kingfisher usually captures its food by plunging obliquely 
into the water from an overhanging bough, stump or clump of reeds 
or similar vantage point on which it sits motionless waiting for 
something to come within its reach; but at times it hovers over 
open water widi the body erect at right angles to the surface, 
and some 10 to 15 feet above it, and from this position dives 
perpendicularly into the water. 

The flight is very swift and straight, generally low above the 
surface of the water, and as the bird goes it utters a loud call 
tk'ka which draws attention to the short shuttle-shaped form and 
brilliant colours of the passing bird. It is a very pugnacious 
species, and once a pair have established their right to a stretch of 
water they are very intolerant of the presence of others of their 
kind. 

The breeding season is rather irregular, but the majority of eggs 
will be found from March to June. 

The nest is excavated in the face of a perpendicular bank, 
generally at the edge of water, but occasionally at a considerable 
distance from it. The entrance tunnel is anything up to 3 feet 
in length, and is very narrow, about 2 inches in diameter; it 
terminates in a circular chamber some 5 inches in diameter and 
3 or 4 inches in height. The chamber and passage always 
contain minute fish bones disgorged by the birds, but no nest 
is constructed, the eggs lying merely on the earthern floor of the 
chamber. 

The clutch consists of five to seven eggs. These are almost 
spherical in shape, pure unmarked china-white in colour, of hard 
texture with a high gloss. 

In size they average about 0.8 by 0.7 inches. 
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THE WHITE-BREASTED KINGFISHER. 

Halcyon smyrnensis (Linnaus). 

(Plate xi., Fig. 3.) 

Description, — Length ii inches. Sexes alike. Head, neck 
and lower plumage deep chestnut-brown, with a conspicuous white 
patch extending over the chin, throat and central breast ; remainder 
of upper plumage blue, tinged with greenish; flight feathers black 
with a conspicuous white patch towards their base. 

Iris brown ; bill dark dull red ; legs coral-red, claws dusky. 

The bill is long, very heavy and pointed ; the feet are weak, the 
second and third toes being partly joined together. 

Field Identipcation,— Found over water or land indi (Terentiy, and 
one of the most characteristic birds of the plains. Noisy, "and 
conspicuous with its white breast patch set in deep chestnut and the 
greenish-blue upper parts; in flight the white wing patch is very 
noticeable, as is the large beak. 

Distribution, — This handsome bird has an immense range from 
Asia Minor through Persia, India, Ceylon, Burma, and the Malay 
Peninsula to Southern China, Of the races into which it is divided 
we are concerned with two. The typical form, H, s, smyrnensis, is 
found in Baluchistan, Sind, Kashmir, North-west Frontier Province, 
the Punjab, Rajputana and Northern Gujerat. If, s, fusca, 
recognised by its deeper coloration, is found throughout the 
remainder of India, extending occasionally into the Himalayas* and 
other ranges up to a height of 6000 feet. It is a strictly resident species. 

Habits, etc, — While the other Kingfishers described in this work 
are purely water-birds, living chiefly on fish, this very typical 
Kingfisher is mainly a land bird and feeds largely on insects, 
lizards, frogs and such small fry, which it captures after the manner 
of a Roller, flying down to them on the ground from an elevated 
perch. It is said very occasionally both to plunge into water after 
fish and to take insects on the wing. The flight is strong and 
direct, and on the wing a loud screaming cry is uttered which is 
one of the familiar sounds of India. This species avoids heavy 
forest and semi-desert areas, but is found in every other type of 
country, either wet or dry. 

The breeding season lasts Irom March to July. The eggs are 
laid in the usual chamber at the end of a tunnel, which, as in the 
case of the other species, is excavated in the faces of banks and 
borrow-pits, usually, but by no means always, in the vicinity of 
water. The shafts of unbricked wells are sometimes selected as a 
nesting site. 
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The eggs are four to seven in number. They are almost 
spherical in shape, pure unmarked china-white in colour, with a 
hard texture and high gloss. As incubation proceeds they lose their 
gloss and become stained, and are sometimes covered with small 
black spots apparently the work of parasites. 

In size they average 1.15 by 1.05 inches. 


THE GREY HORNBILL. 

Lophoceros birostris (Scopoli). 

Description , — Length 24 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
light brownish-grey, with pale whitish - streaks over the eyes ; the 
cheek and ear coverts blackish-grey; flight feathers dark brown, 
fringed and tipped with grey or white; tail long and graduated, 
brown, each feather with a broad sub-terminal darker band glossed 
with green and a white tip; chin to the breast grey merging into 
white on the abdomen. 

Iris red-brown ; bill black, whitish about tip ; feet dark plumbeous. 

Bill large, curved and laterally compressed, with a small pointed 
spur above, known as a casque ; eyelids furnished with lashes. 

Field Identification , — A large ungainly grey bird with a long 
graduated tail and a small pointed “casque’’ on the top of the 
heavy curved beak. Arboreal plains species, with a peculiar 
squealing cry. 

Distribution , — A purely Indian species. It is found from the 
base of the Himalayas at about 2000 feet throughout the better 
wooded parts of India, except from Bombay to Travancore along 
the Malabar Coast where it is replaced by an allied species, 
L, griseusy which lacks the casque on the beak. It is absent from 
the North-west Frontier Province, the Northern and Western 
Punjab, Sind, and portions of Eastern Rajputana. It is rare in 
the Gangetic delta 01 Lower Bengal which forms its eastern 
boundary. A resident species. 

HabitSy etc , — The Grey Hornbill is an entirely arboreal species 
which is found about old trees in well-timbered, fairly open country, 
coming into gardens and avenues, and avoiding thick forest. It is 
found in small parties which fly about from bough to bough, eating 
the various species of wild figs and other fruits and seeds, green 
leaves, and a certain quantity of insects, such as hornets. When 
flying from tree to tree across the open the flight is heavy and 
undulating with alternating flappings and glidings, and all the 
movements of the bird are clumsy and ungainly. The cry is a 
harsh squeal, distinctly reminiscent of that of the Common Kite, 
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The breeding season is from April tc June, and, like other 
Hornbills, this species is chiefly remarkable for its curious nesting 
arrangements. 

The eggs are laid without the construction of any nest in a large 
hole in the trunk of a tree, at any height from lo feet upwards. 
The cotton tree or the peepul is usually selected. When ready to 
lay the female enters the nest hole and remains there until the 
young are about a week old. She spends the first two or three days 
in plastering up the entrance to the hole with her own ordure, which 
is very viscid and strong and hardens into a clay-like substance. 
For this work she uses the flattened sides of her beak as a trowel. 



Fig. 35. — Grey Hornbill. (i nat. size.) 


When the work is completed only a narrow vertical slit is left, 
about the width of a man’s finger and two or three inches deep. 
After this the droppings are thrown out daily through the slit. The 
female is now completely a prisoner and is dependent on the male 
for all her food. This he brings held in his beak ; he perches on a 
neighbouring bough and then flies to the entrance of the nest 
hollow, where he clings with his claws to the bark and feeds the 
female who extrudes the point of her beak through the slit to receive 
the food. This habit is perhaps responsible for the curious fact, 
observed in captivity with reference to some species of Hornbill, and 
perhaps connected with all, that at intervals the. epithelial layer of 
the gizzard is cast in the form of a closed sack containing the .seeds 
of fruit on which the bird has been feeding. 

During the period spent incubating in the nest the femade 
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becomes very fatl and dirty, and on first emergence is so stiff that 
she can hardly fly. 

Nothing is known about the purpose of the curious casque 
which is still more strongly developed in some of the other Indian 
species of Hornbill. 

The clutch varies from one to five eggs. 

The eggs are broad rather perfect ovals, very fine and smooth in 
texture and without gloss. They are a dull uniform white with 
a creamy tinge, and naturally become somewhat discoloured as 
incubation progresses. 

In size they average about 1.7 by 1.22 inches. 


THE HOOPOE. 

Upupa epops Linnaeus. 

Description . — Length 12 inches. Sexes alike. Head and a long 
fan-shaped crest, the feathers increasing in length from front to back, 
rufous-fawn, the feathers of the crest broadly tipped with white and 
black; back and sides of the neck and a broad patch across the 
shoulders to the bend of the wing dull ashy-fawn colour; remainder 
of the back broadly banded with black and fawny-white, the bands 
continuing across the wing coverts; quills of the wing and tail black, 
the primaries with a white band across their tips, the secondaries with 
three or four white bands evenly distributed throughout their length, 
and the tail with a single white chevron-shaped band near the centre ; 
chin whitish ; throat and breast pale rufous-fawn, ashy on the sides 
of the breast ; remainder of the lower plumage white largely streaked 
with black and ashy-grey. 

Iris red-brown; hill horny-black, fleshy at lower base; legs 
plumbeous-slate. 

The bill is long, slender and curved, with a very short tongue; 
wing rounded. 

Field Identification . — The fawn-coloured plumage and the black 
wings and tail, banded with white, the long curved bill, and the 
broad fan-shaped crest, freely lowered and raised, put the identity 
of this species beyond all doubt at the first glance. 

Widely distributed in Europe, Africa and Asia, 
the Hoopoe is divided into a number of sub-species, of which we 
are concerned ' with four ; these are not very easily recognised, 
and vary in small details of size and coloration. U* e, mentaSs 
is the resident species of Northern India, and southwards it shades 
into U, e. uyknensis which extends to Ceylon, and is also a resident 
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bird The typical form U. e, tpops and the Mongolian race 
K e, saturata breed in the Western and Eastern Himalayas 
respectively, in each case these being the southern limits of a 
wider range, and in winter both migrate southwards into the 
plains; at that season the typical form is common in Sind, the 
Punjab and the United Provinces, while U, e, saiurata seems on 
the whole to have a more easterly range. These two races have a 
patch of white in the longer feathers of the crown between the fewri 
and the black, this colour being either absent or only represented by 
a slight trace in the tw^o resident races, which are also slightly smaller. 



Fig. 36.— Hoopoe. (J nat. size.) 


HabitSy etc , — The Hoopoe avoids areas of thick forest and is 
found very commonly in open country, more especuilly in the 
neighbourhood of groves of trees, thin scrub-forest, and the out- 
skirts of villages where it frequents mud -walls and deserted or 
ruined buildings. It feeds almost entirely on the ground and i$ 
very partial to grassy lawns, the neighbourhood of avenues and 
other similar localities favourable to the various ground -feeding 
larvae which form the greater portion of its food* It walks and 
runs with great ease and methodically quarters the ground, probing 
the roots of grass and the interstices of the soil or turning over 
leaves and rubbish for the insects, caterpillars and grubs that 
shelter there. When disturbed it flies up into trees or on to 
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buildings^ but does not usually feed anywhere except on the 
ground. 

While feeding the crest is depressed and closed, but it invariably 
erects it for a moment on settling after flight. Ordinarily the flight 
is slow and hesitating with a good deal of undulation as if the bird 
were uncertain of its destination; but its extended migrations and 
wanderings show that this weakness is only apparent, and the bird 
has no difficulty in avoiding capture by trained falcons, mounting 
easily into the air away from them. 

The call is a loud rather mellow hoot or hud repeated two or three 
times, which has given rise to the names current in various languages, 
all onomatopoeic in origin. There is also a harsh grating note which 
is generally used at the nest. 

The presence of definite names for this species in numerous 
languages indicates the hold that the Hoopoe has obtained on 
the imagination and interest of man from the earliest ages ; nor is 
this strange in view of its tame disposition and striking appearance. 

Realistic portraits of the Hoopoe have been found in mural 
paintings both of ancient Egypt and of Crete, and from that 
time onwards mention of the bird runs through literature and 
legend to the present day. In Western legend the bird is most 
familiar as the form assumed by Jereus, King of Crete, for his 
punishment; while Mohammedan countries regard the bird as the 
favourite and confidante of Solomon whose magnificance dowered 
its crown. It is the Lapwing of the Bible. The most prominent 
attribute of the bird, however, in literature, is its use in magical or 
medical prescriptions; use of its different parts is recommended 
by various authors, most frequently in connection with visions 
or the power of memory, from Egyptian days down to the 
Pharmacopeia Universalis of Dr R. James * 

The breeding season extends from February to July, but the 
majority of nests will be found in April and May. 

The nest is a very poor affair, being merely a slight collection of 
grass, hair, leaves or feathers, placed roughly on the floor of the hole 
selected. For the site the chief requisite is darkness, and the bird 
nests in holes of every sort, in trees, walls and roofs, or even on the 
floor in closed and deserted huts. 

When breeding the female develops an unpleasant smell, and as 
she seldom leaves the nest, being largely fed therein by the male, and 
never cleans it out when the young are hatched, the nest becomes 
very offensive and smelly; this fact was well known to the classical 
authors, and doubtless accounts for the Hoopoe being “ unclean ” in 
the Jewish law. It is, however, freely eaten by Christian populations 
in Southern Europe. 
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The clutch varies from three to ten eggs, and as incubation 
commences with the laying of the first eggs, there is genei^lly a 
good deal of variation in the size of the young in a nest 

Tbe egg is a rather lengthened oval, often somewhat pointed 
at the smaller end, and sometimes also at the broader end as 
well. The texture is smooth and hard and without gloss. There 
are no markings, and the colour, when fresh, varies from pale 
greenish-blue to pale olive-browm, though as incubation progresses 
the eggs become stained a dirty brown. 

The egg averages about i.oo by 0.66 inches in size. 


THE INDIAN SWIFT. 

Micropus affinis (Gray). 

Description . — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. A broad white 
band across the rump, and the chin and throat white, the feathers 
more or less dark shafted ; remainder of the plumage dark blackish- 
brown, somewhat glossy, paler on the top of the head and under 
the tail, and with a deep black spot in front of the eye. 

Iris dark brown ; bill black ; legs vinous-brown. 

Bill short and hooked with an excessively broad gape; wings 
stiff and sickle-shaped, specialised for great speed; tail short and 
rather deeply forked; feet weak and adapted to clinging to 
perpendicular surfaces, the four toes being directed forwards; thougii 
the first is more or less reversible. 

Field Identification . — A small black bird with a whjte rump, 
entirely aerial and gregarious in its habits, the narrow sickle-shaped 
wings indicating the extreme specialisation of its structure. Abundant 
over towns and villages. 

Distribution . — From North-western Africa through South-eastern 
Asia, India, Ceylon and Burma to the Malay Peninsula. It is divided 
into races, of which we are concerned with two. The typical race is 
found throughout India and Ceylon, very common in some places 
and wanting in others, with no apparent reason for its capricious 
distribution. In the Himalayas it is not common, but may be found 
up to a height of 6000 feet. It is locally migratory, but information 
on this point is sadly defective. The birds of Sind and the extreme 
north-west appear to belong to M. a. galikjensis^ the race found in 
Palestine, but the differences are very slight and hard to recognise. 

Habits^ The Common Indian Swift is highly gregarious, 
being usually found in flocks of fifty or mote individuals, which 
breed together in colonies, and spend the hours of daylight in 

<2 
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company hawking insects and small beetles, often at an immense 
height from die ground. The nest colonies are perhaps most 
frequently found about buildings, whether these be the ordinary 
dwelling-houses of an Indian village or town, or ruined temples, 
shrines, and forts. They also nest under bridges and rocks on steep 
hill-sides or in precipitous nullahs. 

The birds occupy these nest colonies continuously, breeding 
rather irregularly, so that eggs or young may be found in some of the 

nests at any time, and at all times 
using the nests to rest or sleep in. 
Otherwise the whole of their time 
is spent in the air, rushing with 
swift curving flight, several rapid 
beats of the wings and then a glide, 
and at times uttering the curious 
squealing cal! which so aptly seems 
to express the fierce joy of an 
aerial creature in its element. 
The flocks usually feed in loose 
open order, but at times, especially 
in the evenings, they collect 
together into a “ball,” mounting 
high into the air as a squealing 
careering mass. 

Owing to its highly specialised 
structure the Swift is quite unahli* 
to perch on a tree or to visit the 
ground. Should it tumble accident- 
ally to the ground, the short curious feet and the long stiff wings do 
not allow it to take off and rise again. 

The nest colonics are very con.spicuous ; they consist of a 
number of large globular nests composed of feathers, grass and straws 
cemented together with saliva so as to form a tough material. 
These nests are constructed on the under surfaces of rocks or roofs 
singly, or in a mass with one nest built against another; while in 
some instances the nests are built inside a hole with merely a little 
material plastered around the entrance. These birds feel cold 
greatly, and wet weather or a cold snap may send ihem half torpid to 
their nests. 

The eggs are very long and narrow ovals, much pointed towards 
the small end; the texture is rather frail and almost without gloss. 
In colour they are a pure and spotless white. 

They average in size about 0.85 by 0.55 inches. 



FiC, 37.—Indian Swilt. 
(i nat. size.) 
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THE PALM-SWIFT. 

Tachornis batassiensis (Gray). 

Description* — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Dull brown 
above, head slightly darker, wing and tail feathers much darker; 
beneath pale greyish-brown, chin and throat palest. 

Iris radish ; bill black ; legs dusky-brown. 

Bill short with a wide gape ; toes arranged in two pairs, the ist 
and 2nd inwards, the 3rd and 4th outwards; tail deeply forked; 
wing narrow and sickle-shaped. 

Field Identification. — Aerial in its habits, hawking in company 
round palm trees; distinguish from the Indian Swift by its slower 
flight, longer tail, and absence of the white rump band. 

Distribution. — ^This Swift is found throughout Ceylon and the 
whole of India except in the Punjab and Sind. In Rajputana it 
is only found about Mount Aboo. It is represented by another 
race, T. b. infumatus^ in Assam and Burma and the farther East 

Habits^ etc. — This quaint little Swift may be said to be parasitic 
on the toddy -tree or fan -palm {Borassus flaheUiformis\ and it 
is only found in the areas where that tree grows; though yery 
occasionally it breeds in some other species of palm. The nest is 
built in the palm and the birds spend their lives hawking for insects 
and small beetles in the vicinity, flying round and about with a 
rather irregular flight which is somewhat slower than that of most 
species of Swift, They sometimes cluster together on the leaves of 
the palms between the ribs of the fronds, and move up and down 
the leaf with a shuffling mode of progression owing to the shortness 
of their legs ; colonies of bats are found in similar situations and a 
single tree may contain a colony of both bird and mammal. 

Although the birds live in colonies, not more than two or three 
pairs usually nest in the one tree. It is interesting to note ^hat in 
the Garo and Naga Hills where the people thatch their houses with 
palm leaves the allied race, 71 A infumatus^ nests in the leaves on 
the roofs as well as on the trees. 

The breeding season lasts almost the year round according to 
locality, and at least two broods appear to be reared. 

The great fan leaves of the palm get bent by the wind and hang 
down so that the points of the leaves turn somewhat inwards, and it 
is to the under surface of that portion of the leaf which is bent 
inwards that the nest is attached. The bent portion of the leaf 
stands at an angle of from 40 to 70 degrees, so that t!he^<*iinder 
surface becomes in fact the upper snrfaci^ and presents a^cslopiiBig 
furrowed bank to which the nest is attached In one of these 
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furrows formed by the Inrge pleats of the leaf,, and always about the 
centre of this latter, is firmly glued a tiny nest, shaped like a watch- 
pocket, composed of fine vegetable down or fine feathers cemented 
together by the bird’s own saliva. The main body of the nest is 
fiiirly soft, but the rim of the front is matted into a sort of cord to 
withstand the pressure of the bird's weight. 

The usual clutch consists of three eggs, but four or five arc 
sometimes laid. 

The egg is a long oval, slightly compressed towards one end; 
the texture is fine, the colour white, and there is usually no gloss. 

In size the egg measures about 0.70 by 0.45 inches. 


THE INDIAN NIGHTJAR. 

Cai’Rimulgl's ASiATicus Latham. 

Description . — Length 10 inches. Sexes alike. Upper parts 
yellowisli-grey, ^^ith black elongated spots down the centre of the 
crown, and very narrow black shaft stripes on the back; on the 
hind neck a broad buff collar broken with dusky markings; a 
series of large black spots and bright buff markings on the sides 
of the back ; some Irufif patches on the wing coverts ; the first four 
flight feathers with a conspicuous white or pale buff spot; central 
pair of tail featliers like the upper plumage hut with narrow broken 
black cross-bars, the t^vo outer pairs tipped with patches of white; 
lower plumage buff faintly barred and mottled with brown ; a white 
spot on the throat. 

Iris dark brown ; bill dark brown; legs pinkish-brown. 

This and other species of Nightjar have the following peculiarities 
of structure: Eye large and lustrous; bill short, weak and hooked, 
but wlieii opened displaying an enormously wide gape fringed with 
long stiff hairs; three toes in front one behind, the long central 
toe having the claw pectinated inside probably to clean insect 
scales from the gape bristles; the plumage is very soft and loose 
in character. 

Field Identification.— K large softly-plumaged, dully-mottled brown 
and grey bird, with an erratic flight like a moth, which hawks about 
open spaces near trees as dusk turns into darkness. There are 
several species of Nightjar which are difficult to identify without 
study, their call-notes and the arrangement of spots on the wings 
and tail being the chief guides. 

Di$trilmiioHs—^x;sii\\c^\\y throughout India and Ceylon and in 
Burma down to about Moulmein. On the west it reaches portions 
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of the Eastern and Southern Punjab and Sind, but is scarce and 
local in these two provinces, being replaced 'there by other species. 
Status uncertain, but probably n^igratory. 

ffabits^ etc , — This is a bird of the plains and of open and 
cultivated country, where it it found in gardens and groves, often 
in the near vicinity of houses. It spends the day upon the ground 
sleeping in some secluded spot under a bush or tree, and only awakes 
to activity at dusk, being entirely nocturnal in its habits. With the 
dark it takes to wing and then hawks for insects,- moths and beetles. 
The flight is very characteristic, a long-tailed, long-winged bird, flying 
like a moth. It is very erratic in direction, the bird wheeling hither 
and thither, now diving, now shooting straight upwards, with rapid 
flappings of the wings combined with gliding movements in which 
the wings and tail are widely extended. The whole jxirformance 
takes place in absolute silence, owing to the soft texture of the 
feathers, except sometimes for an audible smack when the wing 



Fig. 38, — Indian Nightjar. (/, nat. size.) 

tips meet above the head, and for a slight chuckling note which 
is occasionally uttered. The long central toe prevents progression 
on the ground. 

The breeding call is very characteristic. It is best described as 
resembling the sound of a stone skimming over the surface of a 
frozen pond, the note being repeated slowly at first and then more 
quickly; it is audible for a considerable distance. When perching 
on a tree the Nightjar sits lengthwise on a bough, not crossways 
after the fashion of most birds. 

The plumage of this and other Nightjars, of which many forms ' 
occur in India, is the most perfect example possible of protective 
coloration. During the long hours that the bird spends by day 
sitting motionless on the ground it is absolutely invisible, and it 
is unconsciously aware of that fact only springing into life when 
the intruder comes within a yard or two. 

To the huge mouth is due the legend and the name widely spread 
in many countries and languages that the ** (juatsucker feeds from 
the lidders of cows and goats. It i.s considered of evil omen. 
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The breeding season varies, according to locality, from March to 

rtf IS made, the eggs being simply deposited on 

the ground in swie undisturbed spot often under the shelter of a 
tree or bush. The clutch consists of two eggs\ 

The e^ IS a long cylindrical oval with very little difference in 
the two endsj tte-te*ture4S fine and there is a slight gloss. The 

T 7 T stone-c 61 our tb dip salmon^ 

blotched clouded, spotted, and streaked with different shadiTf 

h^ky-pmX secondary markings of 

The egg measures about r.04 by 0.77 inches. 


THE CUCKOO. 

CucuLt/s CANORus Linnieus. 

Length 13 inches. Adult male: The whole upper 
plumage dark ashy, a patch at the base of the tail rather paler ; wdL 
brown^ and rathw glossy, the quills being barred on theftinni webs 
with white; tol, long and slightly graduated, bleckish-brown tipped 

IhL’t!!!’ notched with white and ith 

white spots along the shafts; chin, throat, sides of the neck and 

ESbSis^”'' "““"j 

and has an ill-defined 

and vanable buffy-brown breast band. The female is dimorphic 
having a rather scarce reddish “hepatic" variety. ^ ’ 

• brown, lower mandible greenish; mouth 

nch reddi-sh-orange; legs yellow. “ 

Nostrils round; wing long and pointed; the tarsus is partly 

M ‘I i ‘i" ^-^P long and?hj 

and somewhat stiff, forming a sort of pad. Toes arranged b 
pairs, the first and fourth pointing backwards 

/iWrf IdenHfication.-y^ry hawk-Uke in shape and swift flight • an 

b east downwards; presence in a breeding locality heralded by the 

mivSn™ succinctly described as a 

migratory bird found at one season or other throughout the greater 

bS wh^l? ’forld and even in Australia. Of the various races 
mto.wl^ It has teen divided we are concerned with two 
C n breeds in Northern Asia eastwards to Japan and 
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southwards to the Himalayas, but it is replaced in the north-west 
by the typical race, C. c. cmorus^ which is mote broadly barred on 
the under parts. Both races in winter migrate to the plains of India, 
some even reaching Ceylon 

Three other species of the genus Cumlus are locally commou in 
India and the Himalayas. In plumage they nearly resemble the 
Common Cuckoo, but their calls are very distinctive. The Himalayan 
Cuckoo (C. optatus) has a dull booming note, kud-hud4tud‘k%^^ rather 
similar to that of a Hoopoe, The Indian Cuckoo (C micropterus) 
has a call of several syllables, variously described as douk&-tak&, 
kyphuh-pakka^ orange-pekoe or Mthe-toppan. The Little Cuckoo 
(C p&Iiocepkaius) is smaller than the others and has a wild 
screaming note. 

Hahih^ etc , — The familiar call of the Common Cuckoo, with all 
its treasured memories of the woods and meadows of an English 
spring is a welcome sound about the Himalayan stations, recognised 
with pleasure by all the European population. It is curious, however^ 
and indicative of the Indian attitude towards nature that the hillmen 
appear to have no knowledge of the parasitic habits of the Cuckoo 
or interest in the bird; for in Europe literature and legend have 
combined to make this one of the best known of birds, whilst its 
habits of imposing its domestic duties on other birds are familiar 
to everyone. 

In the Himalayas the Cuckoo arrives about the end of March 
or beginning of April, and is noisy until about June. The calls 
of the male cuck-oo or mck-cuck-oo sometimes preceded by a harsh 
know-wotv-wow are easily recognised, but the equally loud “water 
bubbling call of the female is not so universally known. In India 
the bird is found in every type of wooded country, but rather prefers 
open cultivation to heavy forest. The food consists chiefly of 
injurious insects, large hairy caterpillars being particularly favoured. 
The resemblance of a Cuckoo on the wing to a Hawk is most marked. 

The eggs are laid in the nests of a large variety of species, in which 
the favourites in India are perhaps the various Chats and Pipits, In 
the majority of instances the egg is laid direct into the nest in the 
ordinary way, but in some cases this is clearly impossible from the 
site of the nest, and then the bird is believed to lay the egg on the 
ground and carry it in her mouth to the nest. When inserting her 
own egg the Cuckoo destroys one or more eggs already in the nest. 
After being hatched the young Cuckoo ejects any eggs or chicks that 
remain in the nest getting them on to its back and heaving them 
gradually over the side, the reason for this being that its greater 
bulk compared with the size of the foster-parents requires all the 
food that they can bring. So great is this disdroportion in size 
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that the foster-parents frequently have to perch on the back of 
the young Cuckoo in order to place food in its mouth. 

In the Himalayas the Cuckoo lays in May and June. 

Estimates vary as to the number of eggs that a hen Cuckoo lays, 
but it is believed that the number may reach twenty in a single 
season. No hen lays twice in the same nest, though she frequents 
one particular locality, and as far as possible prefers to lay in the 
nests of one particular species of bird. If two or three Cuckoo’s 
eggs are found in one nest they are the produce of as many hens. 
The species does not pair, mating taking place promiscuously. 

The eggs are broad ovals, very blunt in shaj)e, with the shell thick 
and heavy in texture and with only a slight gloss. They vary greatly 
in colour, the ground-colour being white, pink or stone colour, spotted, 
streaked and mottled with brownish or yellowish-red and i)ale purple. 
Small black spots are nearly always present. Occasionally blue eggs 
may be found 

The egg measures about 0.97 by 0.72 inches. 


THE COMMON HAWK-CUCKOO. 

Hierococcyx varius (Vahl). 

(Plate X., Fig. 5,) 

Description , — Length 13 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
ash-grey, the flight feathers brow ner and broadly barred with white on 
their inner webs; tail grey tipj^ed with rufesceni, and with four or 
five rufescent bars, the terminal bar broadest ; chin and tliroat white 
tinged with ashy ; fore neck and breast rufous mixed with pale ashy, 
the lower breast with bars; abdomen white tinged anteriorly with 
rufous and partly barred with grey. 

Iris yellow ; eye rim yellow ; bill greenish, black along tpp ; legs 
yellow. 

In this genus the immature birds carry the remarkable resemblance 
in plumage of Cuckoos to Hawks a stage further by themselves 
resembling the young of Hawks. 

Meld Identification , — Common plains bird, hawk-like in appear- 
ance and arboreal in habits, and in the field not easily to be 
recognised from the Common Cuckoo except by its remarkable call 
of brain fever ; in the hand the bands on the tail are distinctive. 

Distribution , — ^This species is confined to India and Ceylon. In 
India its distribution is rather irregular. 

It is found along the base of the Himalayas from Kangra to 
Kumaun, and in the plains it is found in the west from Amhala in 
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the Punjab (though stragglers reach Lahore) and Mount Aboo in 
Kajputana across to Dacca and Futreedpore in Bengal Southwards 
it occurs to Cape Comorin, both in the hills and plmns, but in 
certain areas such as Madras, the island of Bombay, and Coimbatore, 
it appears to be missing. While generally speaking a resident 
species it is also locally migratory. 

HoMU, etc. — The Common Hawk-Cuckoo is a bird of well- 
wooded country, and it is almost entirely arboreal. Like most of 
the Cuckoos, it is chiefly remarkable for its voice, on account of 
which it is usually called the Brain-fever bird, a name which is g^ven 
erroneously to the Koel in areas where the Hawk-Cuckoo does not 
occur j but the name rightly belongs to the Hawk-Cuckoo, both 
because its call is infinitely the more wearisome of the two and 
because it resembles the words, brain-fever, brain-fever, uttered again 
and again in loud crescendo tones, each repetition higher in the 
scale; this cry may also be written pipeeha-pipeeha-pipteha, and a 
third rendering which includes the overture that precedes the triple 
note is Oh, lor, oh, lor, how very hot its getting— we feel it, we feel 
it, WE FEEL IT. There is also a call which I can only describe 
as a whirring ascending trill. The call is exceedingly loud and 
shrill and can be heard for a considerable distance, uttered as it is 
from the top of a tree, and as the bird repeats it at intervals for an 
hour or more at a stretch, either by day or night, it often becomes a 
very real nuisance. The call is uttered at any time of the year, but 
the bird is most vociferous from early spring into the rains, when it 
is breeding. The food consists of berries and fruits as well as 
insects, and like other Cuckoos it is very partial to those hairy 
caterpillars which most birds will not eat. 

The breeding season lasts from April to June and the bird is 
parasitic, laying its eggs in the nests of various Babblers ; the egg is 
distinguishable from those of its hosts with difficulty j in colour it is 
a similar deep blue, but it is somewhat larger as a rule, with a softer, 
more satiny surface, a less glossy and thicker shell, and a more 
spherical shape. It is almost impossible to distinguish between the 
eggs of the Hawk-Cuckoo and the Pied Crested Cuckoo. When 
hatched the young Hawk-Cuckoo ejects the young of the rightful 
owners of the nest 

The egg measures about i.oo by 0.8 inches. 
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THE PIED CRESTED CUCKOO. 

Clamatok jacobinus (Boddaert). 

Description i — Length 13 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
including the crest black, glossed with green; flight feathers dark 
brown with a broad white band running through them ; tail long and 
graduated, the feathers tipped with white, most broadly on the outer 
feathers ; lower plumage white, sometimes sullied by the dark bases 
of the feathers. 

Iris red-brown ; bill black ; legs leaden-blue. 

Upper portion of the tarsus feathered; toes arranged in pairs, 
the first and fourth pointing backwards. 



Fig. 59, — Pied Crested Cuckoa (4 nat. size.) 


Field Identification . — A conspicuous bird black above, white 
below, with a white band through the wing and white tips to the long 
tail feathers; a rather noticeable crest. Arboreal, and attracts 
attention by the loud call, 

Distrihution.~T)ci^ Cuckoo is found in a wide area of Africa 
(Abyssinia and the Sudan to British East Africa) and throughout 
India ; Cingalese birds, however, are smaller and have been separated 
under the name C. j. taprobanus. In India it is found throughout 
the plains and hills alike, and in the Outer Himalayas extends up to 
about 8000 feet. It is largely migratory, but its movements have not 
yet been worked out. 

Habits^ etc. — ^I'he Pied Crested Cuckoo is a bird of open, well- 
wooded country, and as it is partial to damp, well-watered localities 
it is a rains visitor only from June to August or September to a large 
portion of the continent Although mostly arboreal, it is more ready 
than most Cuckoos to perch in low bushes near the ground, and 
some of its food is actually taken from the ground The food 
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consists chiefly of caterpillars, but ants, spiders, beetles, mealy hugs, 
red^otton bugs, and terrestrial molluscs are also eaten; a few green 
leaves are also eaten, possibly for digestive reasons. It is neither 
shy nor retiring, and one bird may often be seen chasing another. It 
is as noisy as the other Cuckoos, and has a variety of shrill metallic 
calls, faintly reminiscent of the KoeFs wildest shrieks, but the 
common call-note may perhaps be best expressed by the syllables 
ple-ue. 

In the north the breeding season is during the rains from June to 
August, but down in the Nilgiris the birds are said to lay from 
January to March, the period being determined in both cases by 
the habits of the local foster-parents. 

It is parasitic, and lays its eggs in the nests of Babblers and 
Laughing-Thrushes. The Babblers, Turdoides itrricolor^ Argya 
caudatUy A. earlii, and A, mhlcolmi^ are the common fosterers in 
the plains, the Streaked Laughing-Thrush Trochalopteron Hntatum 
in the Himalayas, and the Laughing-Thrush 71 cachtnnans in the 
Nilgiris. The young Cuckoo ejects the rightful offspring from the 
nest 

The egg is a very perfect oval, blunt at both ends, thick shelled, 
fine in texture and with a high gloss ; in colour it is a very delicate 
full sky-blue, varying somewhat in depth of tint. 

It measures about 0.94 by 0.73 inches. 


THE KOEL. 

Eudynamis scolopaceus (Linnaeus). 

Description, — Length 17 inches. Male: Black throughout with 
a bluish-green gloss. 

Female: Brown with an olive gloss, spotted throughout with 
white, except on the wings, tail, breast and abdomen which are 
barred with white. 

Iris bright crimson; bill dull green ; legs plumoeous. 

The tail is long and graduated. Tarsus strongly scutellated in 
front. The toes are arranged in pairs, the first and fourth pointing 
backwards. 

Field Identification, — Purely arboreal, male black, female brown 
and white in spots and bars, and from its noisy cries one of the best- 
known birds of the Indian plains. 

Distribution, — ^The Koel is found throughout India and Ceylon, 
though in the North-west Fronti<^-Province and in Sind it is only 
locally common. It is not foun# m Ihe Himalayas and is scan r 
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in the foot-hills at their base. East of the Bay of Bengal it extends 
as far as China and the Malay Peninsula, but these birds have been 
separated as another race. It is locally migratory, but its movements 
have not yet been worked out 

HahitSy €tc» — This bird holds amongst Indians a position 



Fig. 40. — K<>el (Male above, Female below), (i nat. size.) 


analogous to the position of the Common Cuckoo in Europe, in 
that they are all faniiliar with its call and welcome its arrival, and to 
some extent are acijuainted with its appearance, but on the other 
hand they /inostly appear to be ignorant of its parasitic breeding 
habits* 

It is a bird! of proves and gardens, haunting patches of large 
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trees in whose shady boughs it finds concealment and whose fruits 
it eats. It never descends to the ground. The usual diet consist 
of fruit, especially of the banyan, peepul and other figs, but snails 
are also eaten. 

The call is known to everyone in India. It consists of two 
syllables ko-tl repeated several times, increasing in intensity and 
ascending in the scal^ with an indefinable sound of excitement in 
it. This call appears to be uttered by both sexes ".nd it is often 
heard at night — an unmistakable 'token of the hot weather. 
Another call ho-y-o is apparently the property of the male alone. 
A third call of the water-bubbling type is probably common to 
both sexes. These are all breeding notes and the bird is silent out 
of that season. In places where the Hawk-Cuckoos are little known 
the Koel is sometimes known as the Brain-fever Ijird, but that name 
rightly belongs to the bird which calls “brain-fever.” 

The Koel is parasitic on the Common House Crow {Corvus 
splendeni) in whose nests it lays, destroying one or two of the 
rightful owner’s eggs ; the birds are numerous and it is not unusual 
to find two or three of their eggs in one crow’s nest, while as many 
as eight have been recorded. The breeding habits of this Cuckoo 
have not been sufficiently studied, but the young probably eject the 
eggs or young of the crows, and it is said that the female Koel often 
feeds her own oflspring after they are fledged. Great enmity exists 
between the adult Koels and House Crows, appd the latter are often 
to be seen chasing the former; but considerable respect is due to 
the Koel as the one living creature that persistently gets the better 
of that clever scoundrel the Crow. 

The majority .of Koel’s eggs are laid in June, but they are 
dependent on the local breeding season of the Crows. The eggs 
roughly resemble Crow's eggs but are considerably smaller. They' 
are a moderately broad oval, somewhat compressed towards the 
smaller end ; the texture is compact and fine and there is no gloss. 
In colour they are variable; the ground colour may be of various 
shades of green or stone-brown. They are marked with specks, 
spots, streaks, and clouds of olive-brown, reddish-brown, and dull 
purple, these markings being predominantly streaky in character, 
and often tending to coalesce towards the large end. 

The eggs average about i.ao by 0.9 inches in size. 
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THE ,CROW. PHEASANT. 

Centropus sinensis (Stephen). 

DescripHon.-^Ltrigih 19 indies. Sexes alike. Wings chestnut 
the quills tipped with dusky ; the remainder of the plumage black 
glossed with green, steel-blue and purple. 

Iris crimson ; bill and legs black. 

The bill is deep and rather curved; the wings are short anc 
rounded ; the tail long, broad and graduated ; the feathers of the 
bead, neck and breast are harsh and coarse; the hind toe has t 
long straight claw, recalling that of the Skylark. 

Iteld Identification , — A big black bird with chestnut wings, 
which from its size and voluminous tail is often mistaken for a 



Fig. 41. — Crow-Pheasant. (|nat. size.) 


pheasant. Common about hedge-rows and gardens and feeds much 
on the ground. 

Distribution , — The typical race of the Crow-Pheasant is a bird 
of wide distribution, extending across from China to North Assam, 
the Himalayas to Kashmir, and the Plains of Northern India down 
to Sind. South of Bombay and the Ganges to Ceylon it is replaced 
by a smaller form C, s, parroii. It is an entirely resident species. 

HabitSy etc, — The Crow-Pheasant is one of the common birds 
of India, and owes this name, as well as the familiar sobriquet of 
the Griffin^s Pheasant, to the fact that its heavy build and slow gait 
and its habit of feeding on the ground leads it to be mistaken by 
new arrivals in India for a game bird. It avoids forest, and is found 
in cultivation, bush-jungle, or waste land, and is pre-emiiiently a 
bird of the broad strips of bush and tree growth mixed with pampas 
grass which grow along the sides of village roads or the banks of 
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rivers and canals. It is found a 1 <:o in gardens and about villages. 
In such situations it walks about sedately on the ground, picking 
up wasps, beetles, caterpillars, locusts and grasshoppers and catching 
small lizards, snakes, and other similar food, and when disturbed 
it flies or runs into the heavy masses of bush and grass. The call 
is a peculiar duU-booming sound, kood-hood-^ho^d. 

Although a member of the family of the Cuculidse, the Crow- 
Pheasant belongs to the big group of the non-parasitic Cuckoos. 
It is one of those birds that breeds in the rains, and eggs may be 
found from June to September. 

The nest is normally a large globular domed affair, with the 
entrance at one side from which the tail of the sitting bird projects. 
Occasionally, however, a rough saucer nest is made. The nests 
may be placed at any height from the ground, either in the centre 
of a dense thorny bush or clump" of pampas grass or in exposed 
positions in the forks of trees. They are either fairly neat structures 
of dry twigs lined with green leaves, or loosely built balls of dry 
reeds and coarse grass. 

The eggs vary from three to five in number. 

They are broad, regular ovals, symmetrical at both ends; in 
texture they are rather coarse and chalky and dull pure white in 
colour ; but the surface is frequently covered with a sort of epidermis 
of pale yellow-brown glaze which gives a certain amount of gloss 
and can readily be removed. These e^s show an affinity with 
the lovely blue eggs covered with white chalky epidermis of the 
South American Cuckoo, Crotophaga anu 

In size they average about 1.4 by 1.2 inches. 


THE LARGE INDIAN PARRAKEET. 

PsiTTACULA EUPATRiA (Linnaeus). 

Description, — Length, including long pointed tail, 19 inches, 
Male: Upper plumage grass-green, rather darker on the wings 
and brighter on the forehead and rump; a large deep red patch 
near the bend of the wing ; median tail feathers passing from gre^n 
at the base into verditer-blue and then into yellowish at the tip ; 
lower surface of tail yellow 5 a dark line from the nostril to the eye ; 
a rose-pink collar round the sides and back of the neck, with a 
bluish-grey tinge to the nape above it ; chin and a stripe from the 
lower base of the beak to the rose collar blade; lower plumage 
dull pale green growing brighter towards the tail 
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The female lacks the rose collar and the black stripe that 
joins it. 

Iris pale yellow with a bluish-grey inner circle; bill deep red; 
feet plumbeous. 

In this and the following Parrakeets the bill is thick and deeper 
than long, the upper mandible is movable, sharply pointed and 
curved, coming down over the short square lower mandible; a 
fleshy cere * at the base of the bill ; tongue short, swollen and 
fleshy. The tail is very long and graduated, the central feathers 
narrow, pointed, and exceeding the others in length. The foot 
has two toes in front and two behind. 

Field Identification . — Green plumage, massive head and hooked 
red beak, long-pointed tail, swift flight and screaming cries easily 
identify a bird as a Parrakeet. Entirely green head (except for 
black chin and stripe) separate this from all other Indian Parrakeets 
except the Green Parrakeet, which is at once recognised by the 
smaller size and absence of red shoulder patches. 

Distribution. — The Large Indian Parrakeet is found practically 
throughout India, Ceylon, and Burma. It is divided into four races 
which are separated on size and comparative details of coloration. 

The typical race is Southern Indian, found in Mysore, Malabar, 
Travancore, and Ceylon. P. e. nipalensis is found in Northern and 
Central India from the valley of the Indus (though not indigenous to 
Sind), and the Himalayan foot-hills (up to 4000 feet), and Bengal 
down to Kamptee, Raipur, Sambalpur, and the Northern Circars ; 
also to the Satpura Range in Khandesh. P. e. indoburmanicus is 
found from the Lower Himalayan ranges about Sikkim to Assam and 
Western Burma. A resident species. 

Habits^ etc. — Tliis fine Parrakeet is found in practically any type 
of country in which large trees are numerous. It lives in parties and 
flocks, which may be observed at all times of the year, though 
individual pairs often separate while breeding; but as many pairs 
usually breed together in suitable spots, the birds when off the nest 
are social and fly about together. 

The flocks collect to roost in large avenues and groves of trees, 
and in the evenings they have a very regular flight to such roosting 
places, travelling for miles to them at a great height with a swift direct 
straight flight. While flying they frequently utter the loud shrill call. 

The food consists of various grains, seeds and fruits, both wild 
and cultivated, and as the birds are numerous, large and greedy, they 
do a considerable amount of damage in cultivation. This species is 

* Cere (from ara^ wax) is a term applied to the soft generally rather swollen 
skin which covers the base of the upper bill, especially well defined in parrots and 
birds of prey. 
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a common cage-bird in Northern India and becomes very tame though 
it seldom learns to talk. 

The breeding season is from February to April. No nest is made, 
but the eggs are laid in holes in buildings and trees, usually at a 
considerable height from the ground. The hole used in a tree is 
generally a deep natural hollow, but a certain amount of shaping and 
excavating is done by the birds themselves. 

The eggs vary from two to five in number. They are broad and 
regular ovals in shape, stout and rather coarse in texture, with a slight 
gloss. The colour is pure unmarked white. 

They measure about 1.32 by i.od inches. 


THE GREEN PARRAKEET. 

/ 

PSITTACULA KRAMERI (Scopoli). 

(Plate xi., Fig. i.) 

Description, — Length 16 inches. Male: Upper plumage bright 
green, washed with pale bluish-grey about the back and sides of the 
head and paler about the bend of the wing; median tail featliers 
green at the base then bluish-grey, other tail feathers green with 
yellow inner webs tipped with yellow and yellow underneath ; a fine 
blackish line from the nostril to the eye ; a rose collar round the neck 
except in front ; chin and a band from the lower base of the beak to 
the rose collar black ; lower plumage yellowish-green. 

The female has the rose collar and black band replaced by an 
indistinct emerald green ring. 

Iris pale yellow ; bill cherry red, lower mandible blackish ; feet 
dusky slate or greenish. 

Field Identification. — Most abundant and well-known plains 
species, usually in parties ; easily distinguished by the green plumage, 
massive hooked red bill, long-pointed tail, swift arrow-like flight, and 
the harsh screaming notes. There is no red wing patch in this 
species. 

Distribution. — The typical form is African. P. k. manilknsis 
extends throughout India and Ceylon (from Baluchistan on the 
west), and from Sikkim and Eastern Bengal to Burma is replaced 
by the larger P. k. borealis with the lower mandible red. It does not 
ascend the Himalayas above 4000 feet and it avoids most hill-ranges 
and tracts of unbroken forest. A resident species. 

Habits^ etc. — The Green Parrakeet is one of those species in 
India which everyone knows. It is excessively abundant, living in 
pairs in the breeding season, and gathering into parties and flocks at 
other times, which from their universality, the damage that they do 

R 
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in gardens and fields, their noisiness, and their brilliant coloration 
are known to all and sundry. 

Normally this Parrakeet is arboreal and it is a wonderful climber, 
being equally at home in every position, but it flies down to feed on 
crops and garden plants, and occasionally settles on the ground to 
pick up food-stuffs, and there its awkward sidling gait, due to the 
long tail and the short zygodactyl feet is very quaint. But specially 
adapted for climbing and for holding food these feet amply compen- 
sate for their awkwardness on the ground. There is something 
especially sedate and knowing about the demeanour of the Parrakeets, 
which is further heightened when they sit on one foot and with the 
other hold up a piece of food to be eaten bite by bite. The flight is 
very swift and straight and these birds have the habit of an evening 
roosting flight, flock after flock hurrying in succession along the same 
line to some patch of trees where they roost in company with flocks 
of crows and mynahs. The ordinary call is a harsh, rather shrill, 
inarticulate scream, but when courting the male has a pleasant gentle 
murmuring warble which he utters as he scratches the head of the 
hen with the point of his bill, and joins his beak to hers in a loving 
kiss. The hens are very accomplished flirts and their behaviour in 
the presence of the favoured male is most amusing. This species of 
Panakeet is one of the universal cage-birds of India and it becomes 
delightfully tame ; individuals may be taught to say a few words, but 
they are on the whole bad talkers. 

The breeding season extends from February tc May, though most 
eggs will be found in March. 

No nest is made, but the eggs are laid on debris in holes in walls 
and buildings or more commonly in trees. The hole may be a natural 
one, but often the bird excavates a tunnel and chamber very similar 
to those of the Woodpeckers. 

Four to six eggs are laid. The egg is a moderately broad oval, 
slightly pointed towards one end ; the texture is hard and compact 
with a slight gloss, and the cqlour is pure unmarked white. 

The average size is 1.20 by 0.95 inches. 


THE BLOSSOM-HEADED PARRAKEET. 

PSITTACULA CYANOCEPHALA (LinnaSUs). 

Length 14 inches. Male: Head red, washed with 
blue, giving the eflect of the bloom on a plum, sharply defined with 
a narrow black collar from the chin round the neck 5 behind the 
black collar extends an area of verdigris - green ; upper plumage 
ycjlowish-green, becoming verdigris on the wings and rump; the 
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quilis are green with pate e(lge% and there is a deep red paj^ch 
near the bend qf the wing; the median tail feathers pass from 
green at the base into blue with conspicuous white tips; the 
remaining tail feathers are largely yellow with the greater portion 
of the outer webs green; lower plumage bright yellowish-green. 

The female has the red head replaced by dull bluish^grey 
(plum-blue) and a yellow ring replaces the collars Of black and 
verdigris. 

Iris yellowish-white ; bill orange-yellow, lower mandible blackish ; 
legs dull green. 

Jue/d Identification . — Distinguish from the other species by the 
smaller and more slender build, the more pleasing call, the plum- 
coloured head (red-plum in male, blue-plum in female), the orange 
beak and the conspicuous yellow tips to the tail feathers. 

Distribution . — The Blossom-headed Parrakeet» is found almost 
throughout India, Ceylon and Burma, extending still farther 
eastwards to Cochin-China, Siam, and Southern China. It is 
divided into two races, of which we are only concerned with the 
western and typical race. In India it is found throughout the 
plains to Mount Aboo, Sambhar and the Eastern Punjab, extending 
still further west along the Himalayan foot-hills to the neighbourhood 
of Murree. It extends eastward to about Sikkim where it joins on to 
the range of the paler eastern form P. c. bengaknsis. In the AVestern 
Himalayas it ascends to about 5000 feet* Locally migratory. 

Habits^ etc . — This beautiful Parrakeet is, to a large extent, a forest 
bird, though it is found anywhere also in well-wooded but cultivated 
districts. Like other Parrakeets, it is a social species, being found 
in parties, which feed on seeds and fruits in forest trees; but this 
species very seldom descends to the ground* The flight is very 
strong and swift, faster than that of the other two species dealt with 
in this work, and of the three kinds it has much the most musical 
call. It is not usually kept in captivity by the natives of India. 

The ordinary breeding season is from Bebruary to May, though 
in the south it also breeds in December. 

Four to six eggs are laid in the nest hole which is usually 
excavated by the birds themselves, being a tunnel and nest-chamber 
like those of a Woodpecker in the branch of a tree, usually at some 
height from the ground. Occasionally a natural hole in a tree is 
utilised* In either case no nest is built, the eggs lying on chips and 
debris in the bottom of the chamber. 

The egg is a broad oval, rather pointed towards the small end. 
The texture is fine though without gloss. The colour is pure white^ 
but it loses its freshness as incubation progresses. 

The egg measures about 1*0 by 0.80 inches. 
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THE BROWN FISH-OWL. 

Ketupa zeylonensis (Gmelin). 

(Pljite 3tll» Fig. 2,) 

Description . — Length 22 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
Tufescent-brown with broad black shaft streaks, the upper back and 
wing coverts much mottled with brown and fulvous \ there are some 
buff and white spots along the shoulders ; flight and tail feathers dark 
brown with paler mottled whitish-brown bands and tips; throat 
white; lower plumage whitish, streaked and narrowly and closely 
barred with wavy brownish-rufous markings. 

Iris bright yellow ; bill dusky greenish-horn ; legs dusky yellow. 

This and other Owls are remarkable for the following features. 
The head is large, and the eyes are directed forwards in a facial 
disk, composed of feathers radiating from each eye, the outer margin 
being surrounded by a conspicuous ruff of close-textured feathers; 
bill short and hooked, with the nostrils set in a cere almost 
concealed by a mass of bristly feathers; the orifice of the ear 
very large though concealed with feathers ; plumage soft and very 
copious ; outer toe reversible ; claw^s sharp and curved. 

In this species there is an aigrette of long and pointed feathers 
over each eye; the tarsus is bare of feathers and granular, with 
prickly scales on the soles. 

Field Identification . — A massive, solemn brown bird with yellow 
eyes surmounted by ear-tufts (the head resembling that of a cat) ; 
plumage grey and brown with pronounced streaks. Sleeps by day 
in trees and on the ground. Immediately distinguished from the 
Eagle-Owls by the bare tarsus. 

Distribution. — This fine Owl is a widely distributed species, 
ranging from Palestine on the west through India, Burma and 
Ceylon to China in the east. It is divided into several races, 
but there is as yet hardly sufficient material to enable these to 
be correctly discriminated. In India it is found throughout the 
Continent from the foot-hills of the Himalayas on the north, and 
Sind and the North-west Frontier Province on the west. In 
Southern India it is found up to the summits of the hill ranges. 
A resident species. 

Habits^ etc. — This large Owl is always found in the vicinity of 
water, and its food, though Including birds and small mammals, 
consists very largely of fish and crabs which it catches at the edge 
of rivers and streams. In view of this diet its feet and claws are 
unlike that of most other owls. The tarsus is almost entirely free 
of feathers which are replaced by granular scales, and the soles of the 
fleet are thickly covered with prickly scales particularly adapted for 
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holding slippery prey, while the large well-cnrved ckwa hAVB Amp 
cutting edges as well as highly-sharpened points. In fact the whofe 
foot very strongly resembles that of the Osprey, the well-knowi^ 
Fish-Hawk. 

The Fish-Owl sleeps by day in some large heavy-foliaged tree or 
in the face of some rocky cliff, and with the fail of dusk wih^ ip , 
way to the neighbouring water, uttering a strange loud call which 
resembles that of an eagle or Norfolk plover rather than that of 
an owl. 

Another call is described as a loud dismal cry haw-haw-him-h&Y 
or a deep triple note hu-who^hu. 

The breeding season is from December to March, but most eggs 
will be found in Fe^bruary. It nests in clefts and ledges of rocky 
banks or mud cliffs,' in holes and hollows of ancient trees, or in the 
deserted nests of fishing-eagles and vultures. These varied sites 
are lined with a few sticks and feathers or dry leaves and grass. 

The clutch consists of two eggs. These are very perfect broad 
ovals, close grained and compact in texture, with a slight gloss, 
though the whole surface h freely pitted. The colour is white 
with a faint creamy tinge. 

In size they average about 2.38 by i.88 inches. 


THE ROCK EAGLE-OWL. 

Bubo bengalensis (Franklin). 

Description , — Length 22 inches. Sexes alike. Head and neck 
bright lawny-buff, heavily streaked with rich dark brown ; above the 
whitish facial disk edged with a blackish ruff two conspicuous 
“horns'’ or “aigrettes” of feathers deep blackish-brown edged with 
fulvous; upper plumage deep rich brown, mottled and spotted buff 
and white, most conspicuously on the sides of the wings and above 
the tail ; flight feathers rich deep tawny with brown bars, dusky at 
the tip; tail barred buff and brown, the central pair of feathers 
mottled with those colours ; chin and throat whitish ; remainder of 
lower plumage buff, broadly dashed with dark blackish-brown on 
the breast and streaked and cross-barred with the same on the 
abdomen and flanks, the markings dying away again under the tail 
and on the legs. 

Iris orange-yellow; bill horny-black; claws du,sky. 

The tarsus is thickly feathered. 

Field Identification . — A large solemn bird, motfrUd tawHy-buff 
and blackish-brown, with conspicuous tufts above large orange eyes, 
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which site motihn|ess by day amongst rocks and ravinea and 
occasionally in trees. »*««» «no 

Eagle-Owl is virtually confined to 
Indi^ though It IS found rarely in Burma. It is found in the 
W^terp Himala^s and Kashmir up to about 5000 feet. In the 
plains It occurs ^om the North-west Frontier Evince and Sind 



Fig. 42.-Rock Eagle-Onl. (| nat. tiae.) 


f^infSr southwards generally, though it is not 

louiid m Ceylon. A resident species. 

^ Habits, This is the commonest of the larger Owls of India, 
being very abundant in Northern and Central India. It lives by 
preference in hollows and clefts of rocky cliffs or ruined buildings, 
and ravines, and in brushwood on stony hill-sides, 

Ifaough mainly nocturnal, it sometimes moves by day and long 
after sunnse may Ire seen perched on the summit of a rocky scree! 
lo^ng toge in view against the clearness of the new-born i. It 
feeds on frogs, luards, snakes, mammals, birds and insecte.^The 
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call is a loud dur’^goan or tomhoot^ Solemn and deep in tonc^ but 
when disturbed by day it will sit pn a rock bowing and squawking 
at the intruder, and hissing and snapping with its bill 

The breeding season extends from December to May, but most 
nests will be found from February to April 

No nest is made, the eggs merely lying in a hollow scraped in 
the soil, generally in a ledge or recess of a cliff or bank face, but 
some eggs are laid on the ground at the foot of a tree or under 
a bush. 

The normal clutch consists' of four eggs, but two or three arc 
sometimes laid. 

The egg is a very perfect broad oval, white with a faint creamy 
tinge. The texture is close and fine, with a distinct gloss. 

The egg measures about 2.10 by 1.75 inches. 


THE DUSKY EAGLE-OWL. 

Bubo coromanpus (Latham). 

DticripHon. — Length 23 inches. Sexes alike. The whole 
plumage including aigrettes on the head greyish-brown with dark 
shaft stripes, the feathers finely mottled and vermiculated with 
whitish especially on the lower surface ; a few buff and white spots 
about the shoulders; flight and tail feathers brown with pale 
mottled cross-bands and tips. 

Iris deep yellow ; bill horny-whitish ; claws black. 

The tarsus is thickly feathered. 

Field Identification. — Very similar in the field to the Rock 
Homed-Owl, but it is a grey not a tawny bird, and it is always 
found sitting in trees; the eyes are paler. 

Distribution . — This fine Owl is found throughout the greater 
part of the Indian Peninsula extending from the Indus valley right 
away to Eastern Bengal, and south to the Carnatic and Mysore, 
though it is absent from various areas such as the Bombay Decamp 
the Western Ghats and the Malabar coast. It is strictly resident 

HabitSy etc . — This Owl avoids the most heavily afforested areas 
and lives in woods and groves in open country in well-watered 
areas. It is particularly partial to the avenues of large trees which 
grow along the great canal systems of Northern India. By day it 
sleeps in the trees, sitting in a thickly-foliaged bough or dose up to 
the trunk, and wakes to activity about dusk, though it begins to call 
an hour or two before sunset. The call-note is very characteristic 
wo^tfthwo, wo-Of (hOy a deep solemn hoot which almost resembles the 
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distant sound of a train puffing its way along. The eared head of 
this bird with its great yellow eyes is particularly cat-like, especially 
when it is seen looking over the edge of a nest. 

The food consists chiefly of Jungle and House -Crows which 
often roost in great numbers in the groves that it inhabits; it also 
takes various small mammals, birds, lizards and frogs, and also robs 
nests of their eggs and young. 

It breeds very early in the year from December to March. The 
nest is a large rough cup of sticks placed in a fork of a large tree 
some 30 or 40 feet from the ground. It is generally lined with 
green leaves or dry grass, and is sometimes a large structure added 
to and used par after year. While the female is sitting the male 
sleeps nearby in an adjacent tree, the spot being marked by the 
remains of meals that strew the ground below. It is comparatively 
common for this Owl to appropriate the old nests of eagles and 
vultures, and occasionally also it lays in the hollows of trees or in 
depressions at the junctions of branches, depositing a few leaves in 
the place by way of lining. 

The normal clutch consists of two eggs, but one, three or four 
eggs are also rarely found. Incubation commences with the laying 
of the first egg. 

The egg is typically a broad ovaI, but variations in shape and 
size are common ; the texture is rather coarse with more or less 
gloss ; the colour is dead white with a rather creamy tinge. 

In size the eggs average about 2.33 by 1.39 inches. 


THE COLLARED SCOPS-OWL. 

Otus bakkamcena Pennant. 

Description . — Length 10 inches. Sexes alike. Facial disk light 
brown, faintly banded darker; broad streaks over the eyes merging 
into aigrettes buffy-white, mottled with blackish; ruff buffy-white 
with dark brown edges; upper plumage buff, closely vermiculated, 
streaked and speckled with blackish except for a conspicuously paler 
collar round the back of the neck and a buff and black-spotted band 
down the shoulders ; flight feathers brown with' paler mottled bands 
and tips ; tail brown with pale cross-bands, the feathers more or less 
mottled; lower plumage buffy-white, irregularly black shafted, and 
except towards’ the chin, tarsus and tail much stippled with fine 
broken wavy cross-bars. 

Iris brown; bill greenish- or yellowish-horny; feet greenish- 
yellow. 



THE COLLARED SCOPS-OWL 

The tarsus is thickly feathered 

Field Identification , — A small Owl with conspicuous ear tufts mid 
dark eyes, the general effect of the plumage being buff, rather richly 
marked with dark brown, especially about the head. Presence 
seldom detected until the call is heard. 

Distribution , — This handsome little Owl is found throughout the 
Oriental region generally, from Muscat on the west to Japan on the 
east. It is divided into a number of races, of which the following 
occur in our area as resident birds. They differ merely in details of 
colour, tint and size, and in the amount of feather- 
ing on the toes. The typical race is found in 
Ceylon and Southern India up to Madras and 
the Southern Konkan. O, b, marathce is found 
in the Central Provinces to Sambalpur and Man- 
bhum i n Southern Bengal. 0 , b. gangeticus is found 
in the United Provinces east to Allahabad and at 
Mount Aboo. 0 , b, deserticolor is the pale bird 
of Sind and Baluchistan. In the lower Himalayan 
ranges up to 6000 feet there are two forms ; O. b. 
plumipes is found from Hazai^a to Garhwal, while 
the bird of Nepal, Sikkim and Burma is known as 
O, b, lettia. 

The Scops-Owls are a large and difficult 
group; this species may be distinguished from the 
others by the wing formula; the first primary is 
shorter than the eighth, while the second primary 
is in length between the sixth and seventh or the 
seventh and eighth. 

Habits^ etc, — The Collared Scops -Owl is thoroughly nocturnal, 
only awaking to activity just as the dusk has almost merged into 
night: at this hour its low mournful call whaat uttered slowly 
and sedately at long intervals may be heard in the depth of a 
well-foliaged tree, and thus it may be heard again and again until 
dawn brings the first flush of light. That is all that is generally known 
of this Owl unless by chance it is noticed fast asleep in a tree in the 
daytime; though this is seldom, as it hides itself carefully away. 

The food consists chiefly of insects. 

The breeding season extends from January until April, The 
eggs are laid in a natural hole in a tree which is slightly lined with 
leaves and grass. A pair once deposited their eggs in a large nest- 
box placed in a tree in my garden. The clutch varies from two to 
five eggs. These are almost spherical in shape, pure white, fine in 
texture and fairly glossy. 

They measure about 1.25 by 1.05 indies. 



Fig. 43. — Collared 
Scops-Owl. 

({ nat. size.) 
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THE SPOTTED OWLET. 

Athene brama (Tetnminck). 

(Plate xiii., Fig. 4.) 

Description ^ — Length 8 inches. Sexes alike. Forehead and a 
streak above the e whitish \ upper parts, wings and tail greyish- 
or earthy-brown, the top of the head with small white spots, the 
rest of the uj^er plumage more or less boldly spotted and in 
places almost barred with white; an indistinct whitish half-collar 
on the hind neck; the quills with pale broken cross-bars; the 
tail with four to six white cross-bars; chin, throat and sides of 
the neck white, a broad brown band, somewhat broken in the 
centre, acroafe the throat; lower plumage white with brown bands 
and spots on the feathers, dying away towards the tail. 

Iris pale golden-yellow; bill and feet greenish-yellow. 

The facial disk and ruff are very indistinct in this Owl. 

Field Identification . — One of the most familiar birds of the plains. 
A small brown and white Owl with bright yellow eyes, which is very 
wide awake by day and makes most extraordinary noises about dusk ; 
found everywhere, especially in gardens about houses, in twos and 
threes. 

Distribution . — ^Throughout the Peninsula of India from the 
North- west Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Sind to Assam 
and Cachar, and from the foot-hills of the Himalayas (up to 
3000 feet) to Cape Comorin. It also occurs in parts of Burma 
and Siam. It is divided into races, distinguished by slight 
differences in coloration. The typical race occurs in Southern 
India up to about Bombay; while north of that all Indian birds, 
including those of Baluchistan, belong to the race A. b, indica. 
A strictly resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — In the Spotted Owlet we have the most common 
and familiar owl of India, known to everyone who spends even 
the shortest time in the country. It affects desert, cultivation and 
forest alike, living equally at home in rocks and ruins, in trees and 
houses. It is particularly partial to gardens. This quaint little bird 
is, of course, nocturnal in its habits, and at that season emerges from 
the hole in which it has spent the day, and signalises its emergence by 
the most varied assortment of squeaks and squeals and chatterings, 
uttered in short bursts as if moved by the spirit to sudden 
vituperation* It then flies off to commence its hunting, flying 
with a diaracteristic undulating flight with quick flappings of the 
wings, though seldom going far at a stretch. It hovers occasionally 
some IS or 20 feet above the ground, much after the fashion of a 
kestrel, though not so gracefully and skilfully. About hou^s and 
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streets it perches often in the glare of lamps to profit by the insec^ 
attmcted to them, and where people dine out in their gardens it 
hunts round the table with a perfect disdain for their presence* 

But though truly nocturnal, it is less sleepy by day and intolerant 
of the light than most owls. It sits out in the sunlight near the 
entrance to its hole, and is then wide awake enough, promptly 
bowing and nodding and glaring if looked at, finally taking to 
wing to avoid the annoyance ; occasionally it calls and chatters by 
day, but not very often. Three or four often live together. The 
food consists almost entirely of insects, and the nest holes and 
resting places will be found littered with pellets containing the 
indigestible portions of beetles and crickets, proving the amount 
of good done by these little birds. Small mammals and birds 
and lizards are, however, occasionally taken. 

The breeding season is from February to May, most nests being 
found in March and April No very definite nest is made, but the 
eggs generally rest on a few feathers, dry grass and other rubbish 
which is usually already present in the hole, though perhaps 
sometimes gathered by the Owlet itself. The favourite nesting site 
is a natural hole in a tree, but holes in buildings and clefts in rodb 
are sometimes used. 

The number of eggs varies from three to six. They arc pure 
white in colour, moderately broad ovals of a close uniform satiny 
texture. 

They average in size aoout 1.25 by 1.04 niches. 


THE KING VULTURE. 

Torgos calvus (Scopoli). 

Description , — Length 32 inches. Sexes alike. Glossy black, 
brownish on the shoulders and lower back and rump ; the crop is 
dark brown almost surrounded with white down ; a large while and 
downy patch on each flank by the thighs. 

Iris reddish-brown or yellow; bill dark brown; cere dull red; 
legs dull red. 

The head and neck are bare, deep beefsteak-red in colour with a 
flat pendent wattle behind each ear; there are conspicuous bate red 
patches on each side of the crop and in front of each thigh. 

Meld Black plumage and the bare red head and 

neck wattles are distinctive both on the ground and in flight; in 
flight also the white thigh patches are conspicuous Tat*4ill distuinoes, 
and place the identification beyond all doubt; the win|^ 
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rather pointed in flight, and a whitish line generally seems to run 
through them. 

Distribution* — This fine Vulture is found throughout India 
and Burma, though not in Ceylon, extending on the south-east 
into the Malay Peninsula, Siam and Cochin-China. In the Outer 
Himalayas it breeds up to a height of 5800 feet and ranges in search 
of food up to about 8000 feet. It is a strictly resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — Although gener- 
ally distributed and common 
throughout India, this species is 
never abundant, as it is not colonial 
like most of the large vultures but 
lives solitary or in pairs; only one 
or two will ever i be found at a 
carcass with scores of the other 
species, which mostly hold this bird 
in wholesome respect and give way 
before its superior spirit and de- 
meanour ; hence the name of King 
Vulture, though it is also frequently 
known as the Black or Pondicherry 
Vulture, It is not partial to very 
heavy forest or pure desert, and is 
most common in open cultivated 
plains where it rests upon the trees ; 
it never settles on cliffs. In flight 
the wings are held well above the 
line of the back. 

The breeding season lasts from 
I"iG. 44.— King Vulture. the latter end of January until the 

(4 nat. size.) middle of April, but most eggs 

are probably laid in March. The 
nest is a large flat structure of sticks, lined towards the centre 
with leaves and dry grass, and it is probably repaired and used for 
se\eral years in succession. This species sometimes pairs in the 
air like the White-backed Vulture, descending* with plunges and 
flappings of the wings almost to the ground. The nest is placed 
as a rule on the extreme top of large trees, 30 and 40 feet from 
the ground, but in localities where large trees are scarce it has no 
hesitation in building on cactus, on low thorny trees and eveh on 
low bushes close to the ground ; but under no circumstances does 
it ever breed on rocks or buildings. Occasionally it utilises the old 
nests of eagles. 

Only a solitary egg is laid. The normal shape is a round oval ; 
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the shell is very strong with a moderately fine texture, usually 
without gloss. When freshly laid the colour is a nearly unsullied 
pale greenish-white, but as incubation advances the shell becomes 
discoloured. 

In size the eggs average about 3.35 by 2.50 inches. 


THE HIMALAYAN GRIFFON. 

Gyps himalayensis Hume. 

Description , — Length 4 feet. Sexes alike. Head and neck 
naked save for some yellowish-white hair-like feathers on the head 
and yellowish-white down on the neck ; a ruff of Ipose-textured 
pointed feathers round the neck w^hitish and pale brown; back 
whity-brown, unevenly coloured, with traces of pale shaft stripes; 
lower back whitish merging into buff; wings dark brown with pale 
tips to the coverts, the quills and tail feathers blackish-brown ; lower 
plumage light buff-brown, darker on the crop, with broad whitish 
shaft streaks. 

Iris brownish-yellow ; bill pale horny-green ; cere pale brown ; 
legs dingy greenish-white. 

Build squat and heavy, accentuated by the bare head and neck 
with the loose ruff. The beak is deep and laterally compressed with 
the upper mandible strongly hooked. 

Field Identification, — The huge pale-coloured vulture found 
commonly throughout the Himalayas. Seen from below it is pale 
khaki with the hinder margins of the open wings and the tail black, 
and it flies high in the sky with the appearance of an aeroplane. 
Khaki-colour, down covered head and neck and white neck ruff are 
distinctive when the bird is sitting still. 

Distribution . — A resident mountain species found throughout 
the whole length of the Himalayas from Kabul to Bhutan ; also in 
the Pamirs, Turkef‘an and Tibet. 

Habits^ etc . — This Vulture is familiar to all who have visited the 
hill stations of the Himalayas, as it is the great khaki-coloured bird 
which may be seen at all hours wheeling and soaring in the sky 
often at immense heights, or flying fairly low over the hill-side, 
travelling straight and fast with a tearing noise. The wings are held 
stiff and straight in a line with the back and the whole bird irresistibly 
recalls the passage of an aeroplane. Seen at a. distance, the wings 
appear very broad and square ended, and at short 4-anges lit be 
seen that the pressure of the air causes the feathers 'jtt the ends of 
the wings to splay out and turn upwards like the fingers of a hand. 
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Like other vultures, this species has its fixed resting places which 
are usually on the rocks facing some magnificent clifT or mountain 
spur; here the birds congregate to digest a recent meal, sitting 
motionless, hunched up in the traditional vulture attitude, or 
squatting and sunning on the ledges like gigantic chickens. These 
favcurite spots have doubtless been used for hundreds of years, and 
the white stains about them are often visible two or three miles 
away. Immediately after a heavy gorge at a carcass the Griffons 
congregate on trees in the immediate vicinity until digestion has 
started and they feel able to face the flight to the resting place. 
The food consists entirely of carrion from carcasses and the bird 
never kills a prey for itself. 

The breeding season is from December to March. The birds 
nest in small colonies, seldom of more than four to six pairs, on the 
rocky ledges of precipices and crags. Sometimes the solitary egg 
lies on the bare ledge, at other times it is supported merely by a 
few twigs and roots or a little dry grass, but generally there is a 
huge nest of sticks. 

The egg is somewhat variable in shape, but is typically a rather 
long and pointed oval. The texture is ralher coarse and there is 
practically no gloss. In colour it is greenish- or greyish-white; 
some eggs are unmarked, but the majority are more or less blotched 
and streaked with various shades of brown, some quite heavily. 

In size they average about 3.75 by 2.75 inches. 


THE WHITE-BACKED VULTURE. 

PSEUDOGYPS BENGALENSIS (Gmclin). 

Description , — Length 35 inches. Sexes alike. Sparse brownish 
hairs cover the bare head and neck and at the back of the neck white 
downy tufts introduce a ruff of short pure white down ; upper plumage 
blackish-brown with a large white patch above the base of the tail ; 
crop black, bordered on each side by white down; breast and 
abdomen brownish-black with narrow whitish shaft streaks. The 
under wing-coverts, upper flanks and thigh coverts white. 

Iris brown; skin of the head and neck dusky-plumbeous; bill 
dark plumbeous, whitish along the top, the cere polished homy- 
black; legs blackish. 

Field Idenitficaiton . — A huge humped-up square-looking bird 
which broods on the trees with the naked head and neck shrunk 
into the shoulders. Dark leaden colour with conspicuous white 
rump patch prevent adults being confused with any other vulture. 
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In flight if the white rump patch is invisible the ratkv.r pamled 
wings with their white lining and the white sides combined with the 
general blackish colour render identification easf. 

DistribuHon . — Found throughout India and Burma (but not 
Ceylon) to the Malay Peninsula and Annam, It is not found in 
Baluchistan, but is otherwise very generally spread throughout our 
area, wandering even up to 8000 feet in the Western Himalayas, 



Fig. 45.— White-backed Vulture. nat size.) 


where, however, it does not breed above 3600 feet It is a resident 
species, but wanders a good deal according to food-supply, and our 
campaigns on the North-west Frontier usually lead to a temporary 
extension of its distribution in areas where it is not normally found 
This is the commonest of all the vultures of India, and most be 
familiar to those who have visited the Towers of Silence in Boitnbay, 
White-backed Vulture breeds in colonies in latge 
trees on the outskirts of populous towns, near villages, and in the 
avenues of huge trees that line roads or canals* Htere they settle to 
the work of preparing the nests often as early as Seplwbe^ and will 
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be found at them until well into March ; but the majority of eggs 
will be found in December and January. In addition to these 
colonies there are favourite roosting and resting sites where the 
birds may be found all the year round though their numbers sensibly 
diminish in the nesting season. When not sitting sluggishly at 
either nest-colony or roosting site, the White-backed Vulture spends 
its life on the wing, usually at an immense height from the ground, 
soaring in wide circles with almost motionless wings held level with 
the body or slightly backwards ; when travelling to fresh ground it 
flies with a straight direct but somewhat laboured flight with regularly 
l:>eating wings. 

For years scientific controversy raged over the method by which 
vultures found their food, and there were two schools of thought 
that pressed respectively the claims of sight or smell. The explana- 
tion is so simple that it is hard now to realise the need of any doubt. 

An animal dies somewhere, whether in the open or under cover ; 
if it has not been watched before death by the crows and pariah dogs, 
it is soon found by one or other of them ; a single crow or a single 
dog pulling at a carcass is immediately noticed by others of the 
tribe and a number collect ; the carcass is fresh, the skin unbroken, 
so in the first stages of the feast there is more confusion and 
skirmishing than actual feeding. This attracts the kites which wheel 
round backwards and forwards over the scene looking for detached 
morsels, which they snatch with a dashing swoop. One or two of 
the carrion-feeding eagles sitting heavily on the tops of trees within 
a mile or so of the spot observe the kites and join the melee, the 
others yielding them place of honour at the feast. By this lime it is 
inevitable that the concourse has caught the eye of one of the 
vultures which are patrolling the sky far overhead j it descends 
lower to verify the existence of a carcass and finally descends to 
the ground nearby with the peculiar tearing rush that unmistakably 
indicates food. Vulture follows vulture as they patrol with a lively 
interest in each other’s movements, the circle of interest widening 
like the ripples of a stone thrown into water. Settled on the 
ground the vultures run in clumsily on foot, bickerings ensue, 
and the weaker scavengers give place to the jostling, striving mass 
of vultures which cover the carcass and gradually devour everything 
but the largest bones. Gorged they sit around on the ground, 
or with difficulty rise into surrounding trees till digestion allows 
them to wing a heavy way to the resting place ; and there they sit 
and meditate until returning hunger again sends them on patrol. 

This species never nests upon rocks or buildings, but invariably 
on trees. The nest is a large irregular structure of sticks, either 
wedged in the fork of a tree or right on top of it ; it is repaired and 
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reoccupied year after year until it often attains great dimensions. 
A slight hollow on the top is lined with green leaves to receive the 
single egg. While pairing these birds indulge in a loud roaring 
noise. They pair on the nest or in the air. 

The eggs are fairly regular ovals in shape, the shell very thick 
and strong, and generally without gloss. The majority are greyish- 
or greenish-white in colour unmarked, but some eggs are slightly 
speckled, spotted and blotched with pale reddish-brown. 

They average about 3.25 by 2.40 inches in size. 


THE NEOPHRON. 

Neophron percnopterus (Linnaeus). 

Description. — Length 24 inches. Sexes alike. The whole 
plumage is white except the flight feathers which are black and 
brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill horny, cere yellow ; legs fleshy-white. 

. The head and upper neck are naked with the skin deep yellow ; 
the bill is slender and lengthened, straight at the base and deeply 
hooked at the end ; the neck is surrounded by a ruff of hackle-like 
feathers ; wings long and pointed ; tail wedge-shaped. 

Field Identification . — Exceedingly abundant about the haunts 
of man. A large white bird with dark wing quills and a bare bright 
yellow head, accompanied by dark chocolate-brown birds which are 
the immature of the species. The bird might easily be mistaken 
for a very large hen, except for something peculiarly repulsive about 
its appearance. 

Distribution . — The Neophron or Egyptian Vulture has a wide 
range in Southern Europe, in Africa and in Asia. The typical 
or western race extends to the North-western corner of India, being 
found in Sind, Baluchistan, North-west Frontier Province, Upper 
Punjab and the Western Himalayas. In the remainder of India 
it is replaced by N. /. ginginianus^ which is a rather smaller bird 
with a yellow bill, the typical race having the bill dark brownish- 
horn with a dark tip. Intermediate birds are found about Delhi. 
It is a resident species but there are indications of slight local 
migration. 

Habits^ etc . — This Vulture is only to a slight extent social, and 
is usually found singly or in pairs, though a number may often 
collect in the neighbourhood of food. It haunts towns and villages, 
and while ready to eat any form of garbage or carrion appears 
mainly to live on human excrement; hence the detestation in 

s 
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which this special is commonly held by all classes. It has no fear 
of man, and perdies on buildings and trees in the most crowded 
bazaars, or stalks sedately about open spaces, graveyards and 
camping ground:^ looking in gait and appearance much like a large 
disreputable old hen ; hence the name of “ Pharaoh’s Chicken,” 
which is often applied to the western race in Egypt. 

The breeding season lasts from the end of February to the end 
of May, but most eggs will be found in March and April. The nest 
is placed on rocky precipices, earthy cliffs, buildings and trees, often 
in very exposed and frequented situations. 



The nests are the most filthy, disreputable structures, a founda- 
tion of sticks, lined with old rags, wool, earth, and anything else 
soft that comes to hand, the dirtier the better apparently. The 
eggs are laid in a shallow hollow on top of the mass. One to three 
eggs are laid, but the usual clutch consists of two. 

The eggs are variable in shape, size and colour and are often 
very handsome ; the normal shape is a rather broad oval, somewhat 
compressed towards one end; the texture is coarse and generally 
rather chalky but in some specimens there is a fine surface glaze. 
The colour is dirty white overlaid with a wash of varying shades 
of deep rich brown-red, sometimes so dark as to be deep purplish- 
red, and sometimes fading to light yellowish-red with much of the 
ground-colour visible. Other eggs are spotted and blotched with 
purplish-red and ashy shell marks. 

In size they average 2.6 by 1.98 inches. 



THE tAMMERGAYfiR 
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THE LAMMERGAYEIt 

GyPAKTUS BARBAtUS (L^ieiJ$)t 

-—Length 4 feet Sexes alike. A marked patdk 
from above the eye to and including the stiff bristles ovor the nostrils 
and a beard of bristles under the chin black ; remainder of head 
and throat white speckled with black; neck and lower plumage 
white, tinged often very richly with bright ferruginous, and usually 
with an imperfect black gorget across the breast; upper back and 
lesser wing coverts black with narrow white shaft stripes; the 
remainder of the upper plumage, wings and tail deep silvery-grey, 
the shafts of the feathers white and the edges blackish. 

Iris pale orange, the sclerotic membrane blood-red ; bill homy, 
darker at tip ; legs plumbeous-grey. 

The bill is high, compressed, and much hooked at the end; 
wings long and pointed, with an expanse of 8 to 10 feet; tail long, 
pointed and graduated. ' 

Fie/d Identification , — Almost always seen in flight, a huge bird 
with long-pointed wings and wedge-shaped tail; this last feature is 
distinctive from every large bird in India except the Neophron. 
The beard is distinct up to some distance and shows black against 
the pale head and bright rufous neck and breast of the adult; 
upper plumage silvery and black. Immature birds, howevet, are 
dull blackish all over, but can be identified by the same shape and 
beard as in the adult. 

Distribution . — The Lammergayer or Bearded Vulture is widely 
distributed as a mountain bird in Soutiiern Europe, Africa and 
Central Asia, being divided into several races. It is a common bird 
along the Himalyas and tributary ranges down the North-western 
border of India, and birds from this area, although sometimes 
considered identical with European birds, are described as forming 
a separate race G. b. hemachalanus, A resident species. 

Habits^ f/c— Like other species that h^ye fir^ the imagination 
of mankind from the earliest days of his civilisation, the lilmmeigayer 
has several well-known names in different languages, L^mtnetgayer 
or the Lamb-Eagle is a relic of the days before this grand bird 
had become extinct in the Alps, when confusion with the more 
courageous Golden Eagle and the innate propensity of the multitude 
to exaggeration combined to credit the bird with ail mannor of 
depredations amongst sheep, goats and chamois, gud even children* 
Another well-known name, Ossifrage or Bone-breajeer, being b^^sed 
on a real observation, is found in ^several EotTthe 

LAmmagayer prefers, above all things, to feed on $waU6wh% 
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the smaller whole iaiKl carrying the larger high up into the air and 
dropping them to shatter in pieces on the rocks below, where at 
its leisure it collects and devours the fragments. From this habit, 
applied also to tortoises in the Levant, is due the legend of the 
death of /Fschylus, who is said to have been killed by the dropping 
of a tortoise on his head. 

The bird is purely a mountain species, and it spends its days 
beating along the hill-sides, following the major contours or soaring 
high over the ravines ; living things it seldom kills, but it descends 
to offal of every description, picking trifles on foot even from a 
rubbish dump at a hill station. Carcasses it does not dispute with 
the Vultures, but it waits till they have finished and the blood-stained 
bones lie drying in the sun, then it descends to the feast of its 
desires. 

In flight the wings are held in a line with the body, but from 
their shape and the pressure of the air they slope downwards and 
up again at the tips, so that in horizontal section the bird has the 
shape of an unstrung bow; like this it travels and soars indefinitely 
without flapping, merely banking slightly from side to side, though 
now and again it rings the changes on majestic flapping and gliding. 
By way of courtship it indulges with its mate in wonderful aerial 
gymnastics w'hich reveal its perfect mastery of the science of flight. 
Normally it is silent, but when courting it indulges in loud 
squealing. 

The breeding season commences in November and lasts until 
March, and most eggs will be found about January. 

The nest is placed in some almost inaccessible situation in the 
face of a cliff, usually on a ledge under a projecting rock. The 
nest is a huge, shapeless heap of sticks strewed about and mixed 
with rags, large bones, feathers and droppings. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. These are typically 
rather broad ovals, pointed towards the smaller end. The texture 
is rather coarse and glossless, the colour of the shell appearing pale 
dingy yellow when held up against the light. 

The colour is rather variable, from pale uniform salmon-buff to 
reddish- or orange-brown, clouded, blotched and mottled with deeper 
markings of the same tint ; or the egg may be dull white with .spots, 
streaks, and blotches of pale washed-out reddish-brown and purple. 

In size the egg measures about 3.25 by 2.65 inches. 
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THE TAWNY EAGLE* 

Aquila rapax (Teraminck), 

(Plate lit., Fig. i.) 

Dtscrtphon. — Length: Mate 2$ inches, female 28 inches. Sexes 
alike. The coloration is very variable, but is generally uniform 
brown, varying from a dirty buffish-brown to deep rich umber- 
brown ; the quills are dark blackish-brown, mottled and barred with 
whitish about the base, and the tail is dark greyish-brown with 
more or less distinct cross-bands. In some specimens there is 
a very distinct dark mask on the front of the head and face, and 
parts of the plumage are often spotted with light brown. 

Iris hazel-brown; bill pate bhtish-grey, blackish at tip; cere dull 
yellow ; feet yellow, claws black 

The nostril is ear - shaped ; bill strong, curved and sharj^y 
hooked; top of the head very flat; legs feathered down to the 
toes. The plumage is coarse in texture. 

Field Identification . — A large biown or blackish-brown bird of 
rather fierce appearance with its flat head, sharply-hooked beak, 
and feathered legs armed with sharp claws, which sits heavily on 
the tops of trees or soars in great circles above the kites from 
which it is easily distinguished by the rounded tail. There are, 
however, several other common species of Eagle, and it requires 
some knowledge and practice to distinguish them from it. 

Distribution. — A. rapax vindhiana^ the common Eagle of India, 
is the oriental race of A. rapax which is found throughout the greater 
part of Africa. It is found throughout most of India from Baluchistan 
and the North-west Frontier Province to Lower Bengal and Upper 
Burma; but it is wanting on the Malabar coast and in Ceylon. 
In the Himalayas it occurs and breeds up to about 4000 feet. It 
is a resident species. 

HabitSy etc . — This Eagle avoids heavy forest and the damper 
portions of the country-side, being particularly a bird of those dry 
sandy plains with a moderate amount of tree growth which are 
such a feature of Northern India. It divides its time between 
soaring high in the air like the Vultures, and with them keeping 
watch for carcasses, or sitting lumpily on the summit of a tall tree 
watching the surrounding country-side. Although in being partial 
to carrion it offends against the traditional idea of an Eagle, it 
is a fine lordly-looking bird and has plenty of courage, taking 
hares and large birds, and in particular chasing and robbing 
falcons and hawks of their booty. This habit causes it to be a 
great nuisance to the falconer as it chases trained Falcons mistakmg 
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their jesses for prey. At other times no quarry is too small for it. 
I have seen it robbing a Babbler’s nest of young and a Plover’s nest 
of eggi&, and when locusts or termites swarm it always joins the feast ; 
while frogs, lizards ahd snakes are readily devoured. 

Eggs are laid from the middle of November until June, but the 
majority will be found in January. 

The nest is a large fiat structure of sticks and thorny twigs, lined 
as a rule with straw and coarse grass and often with green leaves. 
It is built not in a fork but on the extreme tops of trees so that the 
Eagle may settle in the nest without brushing its wings against the 
branches. The favourite tree is the dense thorny kikar or babool tree. 

The clutch consists of one to three eggs. 

The egg is normally a somewhat broad oval, slightly pointed at 
one end; the texture of the shell is hard and fine, usrially with a 
slight glow. The ground-colour is dull greyish-white; many eggs 
are unmarked; others are marked, though generally sparingly, 
with streaks, spots and blotches of brown, red and purple of 
varying tints. 

The eggs average about 2.60 by 2.10 inches. 


THE CRESTED SERPENT-EAGLE. 

Spilornis cheela (Latham). 

Description , — Length 28" inches. Sexes alike. A short full crest 
black, the basal half of the feathers white; upper plumage dark 
brown with a dull purplish gloss, some feathers tipped with white ; 
flight feathers blackish with three bars brown above whitish below ; 
tail brown and black with the tip pale and a broad conspicuous 
whitish band ; lower parts brown, spotted with numerous white ocelli 
and barred finely with dark brown, there being great variation in the 
tints of the colour. 

Iris intense yellow ; bill plumbeous, blackish above and at tip ; 
cere, conspicuous bare skin in front of the eyes, and the gape, yellow ; 
legs dingy yellow. 

The bill is rather long and deeply hooked; wings short and 
rounded ; tail rather long ; legs strong, the tarsus bare of feathers. 

Metd Identification , — The full crest mixed with white, the peculiar 
purplish-brown coloration with the white ocelli beneath, the broad 
white bar in the tail and the barred wings are most distinctive ; these 
points combined with the noisy whistling calls render this Eagle easier 
than most to identify. 

pisfridution , — The Crested Serpent-Eagle is widely distributed 
in the Oriental Region from Kashmir to Southern China, and is 
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divided into a number of well-marked races ; those in India illustrate 
to a remarkable degree the tendency of Indian birds to decrease in 
size from north to south. 

The typical race is found in Northern India from Sind and 
Kashmir along the base of the Himalayas (which it ascends to about 
7000 feet) to Bengal and Sikkim. In Southern India it is replaced 
by the smaller 5 . c, albida^ which lacks the barring on the breasti 
while a still smaller form, * 5 ’. c, spilogaster^ is found in Ceylon, 



Fig. 47. — Crested Serpent-Eagle. Q nat. size.) 


This Ei^Ie is a resident species, though individuals apparently 
wander to some extent. In Sind and the Punjab it is very scarce. 

HaHts^ etc . — This handsome Eagle is found in well-wooded 
and well-watered country, being particularly partial to the pleasant 
sub-Himalayan valleys where mountain streams run down through 
the rice -fields and amongst big groves of mango trees. Its food 
consists chiefly of snakes, lizards and frogs, but insects are also 
taken. It is rather a iioiby bfrd, frequently uttering oh the wing 
a plaintive whistling call of several notes, k^k-kukt queemr^quMor* 
quteeary the first two short notes being only audible at close 
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range, the otha^s carrying -a great distance. It is very bold, and 
I have ridden up within a yard or two of one which was standing on 
the ground holding a snake in its talons. The claws are usually 
dirty with mud, indicating how large a portion of the food is 
procured about paddy fields and jheels. In flight, the wings 
appear very broad and rounded, and they are held sloping 
backwards, while the long tail is only partly spread. This Iilagle 
generally soars over forests and well-wooded ravines in preference 
to over barren and open ground, and it often rises to an immense 
height, travelling fast or soaring in great circles. 

The breeding season lasts from March to May, 

The nest is always placed in trees, not on the topmost branches 
as in the case of the Tawny Eagle, but in a fork within the branches 
of the tree. It is small for the size of the bird, a cup loosely made 
of sticks and twigs and lined with fresh leaves, fine twigs and grass roots. 

The single egg is a broad oval, usually rather pointed at the 
smaller end ; the texture is rough and glossJess and the shell strong. 

The ground-colour is bluish or greeiiish-white, with specklings, 
spottings and clouds of pale purple or purplish-brown or brownish- 
red; some eggs are very heavily marked and handsome. 

In size they average about 2.75 by 2,2 inches. 


THE WHITE-EYED BUZZARD. 

Butastur teesa (Franklin). 

(Plate xiii., Fig. 2.) 

Description , — Length 17 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
brown, sometimes with a rufescent tinge, the feathers with dark 
shafts ; the white bases of the feathers below the back of the head 
show through and form a conspicuous patch; sides of the wing 
mottled or barred with white; quills brown above, whitish below, 
pure white at their bases and barred towards the tips, the tip of 
the wing black ; tail rufous-brown above, whity-brown below, with 
indistinct blackish Ixinds ; chin and throat white with a dark brown 
stripe down the centre and a dark stri[)e down each side; sides of 
the head and neck and the breast brown, with dark shafts on the 
breast and white spots and bands on the lower breast and abdomen ; 
thighs and a patch below the tail white with pale rufous bars. 

Iris pale yellowish-white; cere, gape and base of bill orange, 
the tip black;. legs dingy orange-yellow; claws black. 

The bill is compressed and sharply curved; wing long and 
pointed ; tarsus bare with short toe.s, the scales forming a network 
instead of transverse shields on the front. 
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Rtld Identification , — A small brown hawk» heavy in build with 
pointed wings, easily identified by the whitish eyes and the three 
dark stripes on the white throat. 

Distribution , — Common throughout the greater part of India 
from the foot-hills of the Himalayas, which it ascends to about 
4000 feet occasionally, down to Central India; south of this It 
becomes rare, though it is found throughout the Peninsula. On 
the west it extends to Baluchistan and the North-west Frontier 
Province, and to the east it is found throughout Northern Burma. 
While generally a resident species it is locally migratory. 

Habits^ etc , — The White-Eyed Buzzard avoids botli hills and 
forest and prefers open country with low scrub and cultivation. 
It is a dull, sluggish creature, unusually tame for a bird of prey, 
and spends most of its time sitting on a telegraph post, tree or 
low bush, from which it makes occasional journeys to {he ground 
to capture the grasshoppers and other insects which form its food. 
It also sits on the ground and sometimes walks about on foot. 
The flight is quick land strong with rapid beats of the rounded 
wings. At the commencement of the breeding season it is fond of 
soaring and is very noisy, freely uttering its plaintive, mewing cry, 
/it-weer^ pit-weer. 

The breeding season lasts from March to May, but most eggs 
will be found in April. The birds are very leisurely over the 
preparation of their rests, which are shallow cups composed loosely 
of twigs and sticks without lining. They are built in the forks of 
trees about 20 feet from the ground ; there is a tendency to prefer 
a thickly-foliaged tree like a mango, often one of a clump. 

The eggs vary in number from two to four, but the usual clutch 
is three. In shape they are broad ovals, of fine texture with a 
slight gloss, greyish-white or pale bluish-white in colour. They 
are usually unmarked, but occasional specimens will be found 
marked with reddish-brown, though it is very rare. 

In size they average about 1.85 by 1.50 inches. 


THE BRAHMINY KITE. 

Haliastur INDUS (Boddacrt). 

Length 19 inches. Sexes alike. Head, neck, and 
lower parts down to the middle of the abdomen white ; remainder 
of the plumage chestnut, paler and duiter mswter the wings and 
tail; outer flight feathers black and the tip 4|f the tail whitish. 
Most of the feathers of the body plumage Imve a dark shajft line. 

Iris brown ; bill bluish horn, cere yellowish ; legs greenish-yellow. 
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The bill is rather large and compressed and sharply hooked ; 
tail slightly roqnded ; upper portion of the tarsus feathered. 

J^ie/d Identification, — Unmistakable j a bright chestnut * bird 
of prey with black wing tips and a white head and breast, found 
near water. 

Distribution - — The Brahminy Kite is a bird of wide distribution, 
almost throughout the Indian Empire and Ceylon, and extending 
eastward through Siam, China, and the Malay Peninsula to Australia* 

All Indian birds belong to the typical 
race. It is not found in the North-west 
P'ronlier Province or Baluchistan or in 
the Himalayas above 6000 feet, but it 
is otherwise fairly generally distributed, 
common on the sea coast and in the 
wetter districts, and avoiding semi- 
desert areas and thick forest. It is 
locally migratory, but is resident in the 
greater part of its range. 

Habits^ etc - — The Brahminy Kite, 
so called from its traditional association 
with Vishnu, resembles the ordinary 
Pariah Kite in its Right and habits, 
but differs from it in always frequenting 
the neighbourhood of water. Its habits 
are rather variable. At certain sea- 
ports it is a scavenger pure and simple, 
haunting the harbours and lifting refuse 
from the Surface of the water with its 
claws, while it is bold enough to perch 
on the rigging of ships. Inland it is often a shy bird, beating back- 
wards and forwards over the rice-fields like a harrier, catching frogs on 
the ground and sweeping grasshoppers off the growing rice, or hunting 
the jh jelsand the neighbourhood of rivers. It sometimes robs crowsand 
common kites of their food. Termites and small fish are also eaten. 

The ordinary cry is a peculiar squealing note. 

The breeding season lasts from December to April, being rather 
earlier in the south than in the north. 

The nest is a large loose structure of sticks on which the eggs 
lie on a deep hollow, which may be either unlined, sparsely lined 
with green leaves, or fairly thickly lined with rags, wool, hair and 
similar substances. 

It is placed in the fork of a tree or the head of a palm, generally 
at a considerable height from the ground. The tree chosen is 
almost always in the vicinity of water. 



Fig. 48. — Brahminy Ki:e. 
(f nat. size.) 



THE COMMON PARIAH RITE aBj 

The eggs are normally two in number, but three may occasionally 
be found They are moderately broad ovals only slightly pointed 
towards one end ; Ithe texture is fine and hard with a slight gloss. 
The ground-colour is dingy greyish-white, sometimes unmarked, 
at other times feebly speckled, spotted and blotched, mostly towards 
the large end, with various shades of dull red and brown. 

The ^gs average about 2 by 1.65 inches. 


THE COMMON PARIAH KITE. 

Milvus MIGRANS (Boddaert). 

Description . — Length 24 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
brown, the top of the head and hind neck rather paler and the sides 
of the wings rather darker \ a dark patch behind the eye ; the outer 
flight feathers blackish and the quills more or less banded with dark 
crossbars and mottled with whitish towards their bases; tail brown 
above, whity-brown below, with numerous darker crossbars; lower 
parts a paler brown than the upper, whitish about the chin and rufous 
towards the tail. The whole body plumage is more or less marked 
with dark shaft stripes, and the white bases of the feathers are 
conspicuous the moment the plumage is ruffled or worn. 

Iris brown ; bill black, cere and gape yellowish ; legs yellow, claws 
black. 

The bill is hooked but rather weak ; head flat ; legs short, feathered 
for about half the length of the tarsus ; wings long and pointed ; tail 
rather long and strongly forked. 

Field Identification . — One of the most familiar birds of India: 
the large brown bird of magnificent easy flight which soars and 
scavenges about every bazaar and house. The forked tail at once 
identifies it. 

Distribution.^ Milvus ntigrans govinda, a race of the Black Kite, 
which in various forms has a very wide distribution in the Old World, 
is found throughout India, Burma and Ceylon, extending still further 
east to Hainan. Its abundance varies in accordance with that of 
the human population, but it avoids densely afforested tracts. It 
ascends the Himalayas up to about 12,000 feet but is not common 
over 8000 feet. Mainly a resident species, it is in places locally 
migratory. 

Habits^ itc . — There is very little need to introduce the Pariah 
Kite, which is one of the most noticeable and abundant birds of 
India, attracting the notice of the new arrival before even he has 
disembarked from the ship. 
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It is a fearless scavenger, and more or less spends its whole life in 
attendance upon man, either robbing him of fo^ that he would fain 
keep or scavenging the offal that he has thrown away. Numbers 
frequent every bazaar and village, sitting on the buildings and trees 
awaiting something worthy of their attention, or patrolling with 
sweeping easy flight in wide circles and searching the ground for 
food. The flight is quite unmistakable with its lightness and 
buoyancy, a mixture of flapping with long leisurely strokes and 
short glides, while the direction is continuously changing with 
spirals and cants. The wings are frequently flexed from the first 
joint, and the primaries often appear to be below the level of the 
body. All food is taken in the same way, with a swift stoop and 



Fig. 49. — Common Pariah Kite, ft nat size.) 


snatch; and as the bird flies away it transfers the morsel from its 
foot to its beak, though with larger fragments which cannot be eaten 
in the air, it flies to some favourite perch to feed at leisure. If there 
are several kites about, the capture of food by one of them is the 
signal for an immense amount of chivying and stooping, combined 
with much shrill screaming, in the course of which the desirable 
booty frequently changes owners many times. • 

When watching such a scene in the bazaar it is interesting to 
remember that the allied Red Kite {Mihms milvus) was a similar 
scavenger in Mediaeval Engkrui, and that in the fifteenth century 
strangers in London were taken to see the kites round London 
Bridge as one of’ the sights of the town. It was from seeing the 
birds float all day over their heads that our ancestors named the 
child’s paper toy. 

At seaports this Kite joins the Gulls and Brahminy Kites in the har- 
bour, perching on the rigging of ships and picking refuse off the water. 



THE MARSH HARRIER 
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The call of the Kite, a shrill mewing squeal, long drawn and 
almost musical, is most frequently heard in the breeding season, 
though it is uttered at all times of the year. To it is due the 
vernacular name of “cheel*' used for the bird. 

The breeding season is rather variable according to locality from 
December to May, but the majority of eggs will be found in February. 

The nest is a large clumsy mass of sticks and thorny twigs lined 
and intermingled with r^,^ leaves, tow and other rubbish. It is 
generally placed in the fork of a tree, but often also on a horizontal 
bough, usually 20 feet from the ground. The tree chosen may be 
either in the middle of the most crowded bazaar or solitary in the 
fields. 

One to four eggs are laid, but the usual clutch consists of two or 
three. They are a very perfect oval, sometimes slightly pointed at 
one end ; the texture is hard and fine, often with a slight glaze. In 
coloration they are exceedingly variable; the ground-colour is pale 
greenish and greyish-white, blotched, clouded, speckled, streaked or 
spotted with various shades of brown and red from a pale bufify-brown 
to purple, and from blood-red to earth-brown. 

In size they average about 2.20 by 1.75 inches. 


THE MARSH HARRIER. 

Circus ^ruginosus (Linnaeus), 

Description. — Length 22 inches. Male: Head, neck and breast 
buff or pale rufous with dark shaft stripes ; upper plumage dark brown ; 
remainder of lower plumage ferruginous-brown, striped darker ; the 
six outer flight feathers black with their bases white ; remaining flight 
feathers and a patch on the coverts dark silvery-grey ; tail grey above 
isabelline below, with the upper coverts a mixture of white, rufous and 
brown. 

Female : Very similar to the male except that the entire lower 
plumage, save for the creamy-buff chin and throat, is dark chocolate- 
brown, the feathers of the breast with rufous and buff edges. The 
silver-grey of the wings and tail is replaced by dark brown. 

Iris yellow or yellow-brown ; bill black, cere and base greenish- 
yellow ; legs yellow, claws black. 

Build strong and slender ; bill weak and sharply curved ; a ruff of 
small crisp feathers extends across the throat and up the sides of the 
neck ; wings long and pointed ; tail long and even at the tip ; long 
bare with sharp claws. 

• Ae Autolycus remarks (Winler^s sc. 3) “wken the Ki«e fa^iUla, 

look to lesser linen.” 
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Heli Ideniifimtion , — A large brown hawk with long wings and 
tail, which beats l 3 ackwards and forwards over marshy ground, and 
robs the sportsman of wounded birds. The adult male is distinguished 
by the silvery wings and tail. Females and immature birds are dark 
chocolate-brown with a variable amount of creamy-buff on the head 
and shoulders, in the young forming a distinct cap on the head* 

JDrstribution^-^The Marsh Harrier is found throughout the greater 
part of Europe, Africa and Asia either as a breeding bird or a winter 
visitor, and it has been divided into two races. The typical race is a 
winter visitor to practically the whole of India, Ceylon and Burma, 
arriving about mid-September and leaving at the end of March or 
early in April. 



F'IC. 50.— Marsh Harrier, Adult Male. nat. size.) 


Habih^ etc , — The Marsh Harrier is a large long-legged, long- 
winged and rather slender hawk which is found very commonly in 
swampy plains and about the marshy ground of jheels and the 
edges of tanks and other similar places in which frogs congregate. 
It also visits irrigated cultivation. The major portion of its life 
is spent on the wing, beating backwards and forwards with great 
regularity over the ground, some 20 or 30 feet in the air, searching 
endlessly for food. The flight is light and graceful, though rather 
slow ; first the wings beat with regularity, then for a few yards the 
bird sails along with stiff outspread wings banking at intervals and 
turning from side to side as if unable to decide on its ultimate 
direction. It chiefly feeds on frogs, but having a taste abo for 
flesh it has learnt to wait on shooting parties in jheels; and all 
sportsmen in India know the chocolate-coloured bird with buff crown 
and buff shoulders which is prompt to make a meal of the wounded 
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teal duck or snipe^ that fall some dista^ice ahead of the iine of 
guns, and which often by hunting p front of them puts up numbers 
of snipe well out of shot When not hunting it * rests bn the ground 
or on any post or dead tree that forms a suitable lookout At times 
it rises into the sky and soars in wide circles, with the wings held 
well above the level of the back, apparently merely for pleasure. 

In its northern breeding grounds the Marsh Harrier nests about 
April, building in reed beds or rank marsh vegetation. The nest is 
a large heap of dead reeds and sedges, with the hollow lined with 
finer .marsh grasses. The eggs number from four to six, and they 
are broad regular ovals, bluish-white in colour without markings. 

They measure about 1.95 by 1.5 inches. 


THE LONG-LEGGED BUZZARD. 

Buteo ferox (S. G. Gmelin). 

Description. — Length; female 24 inches, male 22 inches. Sexes 
alike. Colour very variable, with two main phases and innumerable 
intergradations between them. 

Pale or rufous phase : upper plumage brown, the feathers with 
white bases and broad light rufous edges, the sides of the head 
generally paler than the top; the flight feathers are tipped with 
blackish-brown and mottled with white and grey and brown towards 
their bases ; tail pale rufous, mottled towards the base with grey 
and white, and often with indi.stinct brown bands ; throat and breaat 
huffy-white with dark shaft stripes ; remainder of lower plumage white, 
rufous or brown, spotted or banded especially on the flanks with dark 
rufous brown. 

Dark phase : the entire plumage dark chocolate or blackish-brown, 
with the base of the flight feathers white, and with indistinct whitish 
bars in the tail. 

Iris brownish-y Jlow; bill plumbeous, tip black; cere yellowish- 
green ; legs dingy yellow. 

The bill and legs are rather weak ; tarsus partly feathered at the 
top ; wings and tail ample and rather rounded; 

Field Identification . heavy lumpish bird which sits dully on 
trees and on the ground; varies in colour from pale buffy-brown 
and white to almost black, but most examples have the rounded tail 
rufous. In soaring the tail is spread and the wings seen from far 
below are peculiarly moth-like in the arrangement oiF pattern, a 
moon-shaped patch at the base of the outer flight feadiers being 
distinctive. 
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Distributimi , — This Buzzsu^d is divided into three races which are 
widely spread throughout South-eastern Europe, North-eastern Africa 
and Asia. The typical form breeds from Greece through Southan 
Russia, Asia Minor and Palestine to West and Central Asia, 
including the mountain ranges that border the North-western comer 
of India. In winter it is an abundant visitor to the plains of the 
north-wcot, including the North-west Frontier Province, Baluchistan, 
the Punjab, Sind, Rajputana, and the United Provinces. Its time 
of arrival varies from August to November, and it leaves in February 
and March. The Common Buzzard (fiuUo buieo) is also found in 
India, and the two species are difficult to separate. 

Habits^ etc . — As a winter visitor to India this fine Buzzard is very 
common in -the wide plains* of the north-west, especially thovse which 



Fig. 51 , — Long-legged Buzzard* nat. size.) 


are semi-desert in character. It is most abundant in those tracts 
where desert gerbils and lizards afford it an easy sustenance, but 
it is also common enough in cultivation and in marshy ground. It 
is rather a sluggish bird, and is usually met with sitting lumpily 
on the ground or in a tree, and when travelling its flight is slow 
and heavy; but it is gifted really w’ith considerable powers of 
flight, and soars easily high above the ground for long periods, 
moving in great spirals with the broad rounded wings held stiffly 
outstretched and slightly raised, and the wide tail jKtrtly fanned. 
In this position it is easily recognised by the very moth-lUce 
pattern of the wings and in certain phases of plumage by the 
rufous tail. 

The breeding season in the Western Himalayas and the ranges of 
the North-west Frontier Province is believed to be from January to 
April. The nest is apparently placed on either a tree or the ledge of 
a cliff, and is a fairly large structure of sticks, lined with dry twigs. 


THE SKIKEA 

Tlie eggs, two to four in nuiaiber, are indistingiiia^^ {thm;'^&X 3 m: 
of the Common Kite, being broad regular oval% gre^riish'^bite i*l 
ground-colour and richly blotched with reddish^brdwn* 

They measure about a.30 by x,8o inches. 


THE SHIKRA. 

Astur RADIUS (Gmelin). 

Description, — Length: male 12 inches, female 14 inches. 
Male : Upper plumage ashy-grey, the sides of the head and neck 
paler and more rufescent and sometimes with a rufescent collar; 
flight feathers blackish at the tips, the remainder of the inner webs 
whitish marked with blackish bars ; tail marked with four or five 
broad dark brownish bare interrupted on the central and outer pairs 
of feathers ; chin and throat buff or white with usually a median grey 
stripe ; breast rusty red with numerous white Jbars, the red gradually 
fading away towards the tail 

'The female is a browner grey on the upper plumage, and the red 
of the lower plumage is deeper and less rusty. 

Iris orange-yellow ; bill livid at base, blue-black at tip ; cw 
greenish-yellow ; legs yellow, claws black. 

Bill short, stout and curved ; wing short and rounded ; feet rather 
long and stout 

Field Identification, — The common type of small hawk in India ; 
a small stout hawk grey above, rusty below with whitish bars, and a 
fierce orange eye ; found sitting in trees or soaring over fairly open 
country. Distinguished from the true Sparrow-hawk, Aedpiter nisus, 
(which also occurs) by the stouter feet and shorter toes, and by the 
paler coloration. 

Distribution , — The Shikra has a wide distribution from Central 
Asia and Southern Persia throughout India, Burma and Ce3don, 
and eastwards to Southern China. It is divided into several races, 
distinguished by details of size and shade of coloration. k 
dussumieri is found in Continental India, from the North-west 
Frontier Province and Kashmir to Northern Assam, extending in the 
Himalayas up to about 5000 feet. In the extreme south and Ceylon 
it is replaced by A, b, badius. These two races resident, but in 
the winter the Central Asiatic race, A, b, cenchr^des^ a large and pale 
bird, visits Baluchist^'n, Sind, North-west Frontier Prdvincei and the 
Pun^*ab. 

iMzbitSy etc — ^The Shikra is one of the eomihonest and best 
known hawks in India. It avoids very heavy forest and deseit btdi Js 

, t' ' 
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found in ev^iy other type of country, preferring cultivated tracts with 
plenty of large tr^s. It spends most of its time sitting up in the 
leafy branches of large trees, but is also fond of soaring high in the 
air, circling for a time with wings outstretched and then flapping 
them vigorously. It is rather a noisy hawk, and the shrill call of two 
notes titu-titu is a familiar sound in the breeding season. 



Fig. 52.— Shikra. (k nat. size.) 

Ihe ordinary food consists of lizards, frogs, grasshoppers and 
small birds, but in the hands of the expert falconer it is very bold, 
taking quails, crws and partridges most successfully. It is a 
favourite bird with Indian falconers as it is easily trained and will 
take small birds within ten days of being caught ; it is often used by 
them to catch food for their more valuable falcons and goshawks. 
On the fist it is carried unhooded ; when flown at its quarry it is 



TH£ LUGGER FALGOM m 

thrown from the hand, in which it is held tightly ^ped round^ 
wings, the belly resting on the of the hand, with the 1^ 
stretched backwards under the tail 

The breeding season lasts from April to June. The nest is a 
loosely built cup of twigs and sticks, lined with fine grass roots ; 
it is placed in a high fork of a tree fairly well screened by leaves. 
The time occupied in buildina the nest is usually ont of 
proportion to the result. 

^ Three to five eggs are laid They are moderately long ovals, 
slightly pointed at one end, smooth, fine and glossless, in texture. In 
colour they are a delicate pale bluish-white, normally unmarked, but 
occasionally slightly speckled with grey. 

In size they average about 1.55 by 1,22 inches. 


THE LUGGER FALCON. 

Falco jugger J. E. Gray. 

(Plate xUi., Fig. 3.) 

Description. — length: male 16 inches, female j8 inches. Sexes 
alike. Forehead and a line over the eyes whitish with dark streaks ; 
top of the head brown with rufous edges ; a broad streak from the 
eye and a moustachial streak dark brown ; remainder of upper 
plumage brown with an ashy tinge, the outer flight feathers with 
broad white bars on their inner webs ; tail brown tipped with white, 
all the feathers except the central pair with whitish bars on the 
inner webs; lower parts white marked with brown streaks on the 
breast and brow n spots on the abdomen, and the flanks largely brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill bluish-grey, the tip blackish ; legs yellow, 
claws black. 

The bill has a marked tooth inside the hooked tip ; wing long 
and pointed; the tarsus is bare except on the upper part; claws 
curved and sharp. 

Field Identificaiion. — ^The ordinary resident true Falcon of India 
ashy-brown above, white with brown markings below. Found in 
pairs in open plains ; in flight the pointed wings and full tail are 
noticeable. Ashy-brown upper parts distinguish it from the Falcons 
of the Peregrine type, while the Saker Falcon may be separated 
from it by the white spots on the central tail feathers. 

Distributum. — This Falcon is fairly common throughout India 
from about 2500 feet in the foot-hills of the Himalayas down to about 
Southern Madras. On the west it occurs irr ' B^u^histan a|id the 
North-west Frontier Province extending to Cachar in ^e eass i^d it 
has once been obtained in Manipur. Outside these lunit$ it has not 
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been found and towards the south of its range it is not common. 
Wherever found it is a strictly resident specie^ 

Habits^ fA-.^This Falcon avoids areas of heavy forest and is a 
bird of the open plains, wherever trees are found eithesr in cultivation 
or in semi-desert country. It pairs for life, and the birds of the pair 
keep very much together especially when hunting; it is a very pretty 
sight to watch a pair hunting as they deliberately work together, 
driving the quarry towards each other and stooping at it in turn. 
They often attend sportsmen out shooting and take birds that are 
wounded. The Lugger is a fine flier and on occasion can be 
courageous enough, but it belongs to the Sakir or Desert Falcon 
group rather than to the Peregrine group; arid has not quite the build 
and speed and courage of the latter. Its food therefore consists 
more frequently of lizards, gerbils, insects and small birds than of 
bigger game. It can be and often is trained by the falconer to 
kill crows, partridges, and similar quarry, but is naturally usually 
neglected in a country where nobler falcons can be so easily 
obtained. The male, however, is frequently kept by the falconer 

a decoy hawk with which to catch either Sakers or Peregrines. 
'Silent as a rule, both sexes indulge in a harsh chattering scream when 
excited. 

The eggs may be found from January to April, but the majority 
are probably laid in February. 

The nest varies a good deal ; the eggs may Iv* laid in a hollow 
scraped on a rocky ledge of a cliff, or in a slight nest of sticks in a 
similar situation. A larger nest of sticks and twigs lined with grass, 
straw or leaves is also built on buildings or in trees, or old nests of 
other birds in similar situations are appropriated and repaired. Such 
appropriated nests always seem to be large ones, generally those of 
eagles or vultures. 

Three to five eggs are laid. In shape they are a broad oval, 
slightly pointed at one end, of a dull, glossless slightly chalky texture. 
In colour they are rather variable. The ground-colour is reddish, 
brownish or yellowish-brown, very thickly speckled and spotted all 
over with a darker and richer shade of the ground-colour; these 
miirkings sometimes collect in a cap at one end; some egg^ are 
lightly and dully marked; others are richly coloured with large 
bbtehes and clouds. 

The average size is about 2 by 1.35 inches. 
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THE TURUMTEE. 

Falco chicquera (Daudin). 

(Plate xiii., Fig: 1.) 

Description. — Length: male 12 inches, female 14 inches. Sexes 
alike. Top of the head, ear coverts, and a narrow cheek stripe 
chestnut; upper plumage ashy-grey, the shoulders and sides of 
the wings more or less boned with brown; outer flight feathers 
blackish-brown, closely barred with white on the inner webs; tail 
grey with narrow black bars, a very broad black band close to the 
end, and a white tip; lower parts white, lightly streaked on the 
breast and barred on the flanks and abdomen with blackish. 

Iris brown; bill greenish - yellow, blue-black at tip; cere and 
eyelids yellow ; legs yellow, claws black. 

The bill has a sharp tooth inside the hooked tip ; wings long and 
pointed. 

Field Identification . — A very pretty little ashy-grey falcon with 
white under parts, easily recognised by the bright chestnut head. 
Found in pairs in open country. 

Distribution . — ^The Turumtee or Red-headed Merlin is found 
almost throughout the plains of India from the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas right down to the south, and from the North-^vest 
Frontier Province and Sind across to Assam. It is a resident species. 

JJabifSy etc . — This delightful little falcon is usually found in wide 
cultivated plains, especially those where small groups of t^ees and 
long shady avenues are common. It avoids heavy forest. It pairs 
for life, and the birds of the pair usually go about together, and are 
very clever at hunting in company ; for instance, I have seen one of 
a pair waiting on” above a thorn tree in which some doves had 
taken refuge, while its mate made strenuous though unsuccessful 
endeavours to drive them out to it. For its size it is one of the most 
courageous of the falcons, and is pugnacious to boot, a fact that is 
known to every crow and kite that lives anywhere in the vicinity of 
the tree where it elects to build its nest. The bird is well known to 
all Indian falconers, and it is occasionally trained and flown at rollers, 
crows, larks, and other similar small quarry. The flight is veiy swift 
and graceful with regular wing beats, and the bird stoops at its quarry 
with wonderful skill and speed, a most finished performer. It is 
rather noisier than most of the other falcons, but has the same 
screaming cry. 

The breeding season is from January to May, bui most will 
be found in March. All its nests are placed on trees, and never on 
clifis or buildings. 
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It occasionally utilises the old nest of a crow, but in general it 
builds its own nest afresh every year, placing it in one of the 
highest forks of a tree. It is a neat, well-built cup of sticks and 
fine twigs, the egg cavity being lined with fine roots and straw 
with a few feathers and shreds of cloth. 

The normal clutch consists of four eggs, but three or tive arc 
occasionally found 

The egg is a regular rather long oval, and the texture is fine, but 
rather chalky, with very little gloss. The ground-colour is reddish- 
white, virtually concealed by frecklings and specklings of dull 
brownish-red, but many eggs are more dingy yellowish-brown in 
coloration. 

In size the egg measures about 1.66 by 1.27 inches. 


THE KESTREL. 

Falco TiNNUNCULirs Linnccus. 

Description . — Length 14 inches. Male: Top of the head and 
sides of the neck ashy-grey with fine black shaft lines; a dark 
grey cheek stripe ; sides of the face whitish with dark streaks ; upper 
parts brick-red with a vinous tint and with scattered triangular black 
spots ; a patch on the base of the tail ashy-grey ; flight feathers dark 
brown, their inner webs much indented with white; tail ashy-grey 
above, whitish below, with a broad black band near the end and 
white tips to the feathers ; lower plumage rufous-fawn with the breast 
and flanks streaked and spotted with brown. 

Female: Upper plumage bright rufous-brown, streaked on the 
head, and banded elsewhere with brownish-black; flight feathers 
dark brown, their inner webs much indented with white; tail 
rufous-brown, barred with black, and with a broad black band 
near the end; lower plumage rufous-fawn, the breast and flanks 
spotted with brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill bluish-black, paler at base ; gape, cere and 
eyelids yellow ; legs orange-yellow, claws black. 

The bill is short and with a sharp tooth inside the curved hook ; 
wings long and pointed; tail long and slightly graduated. 

Meld Identification . — small falcon with pointed wings and rather 
long fan-shaped tail, easily recognised by a peculiar habit of hovering 
stationary in the air with flickering wings. The colour is reddish with 
a broad black band across the end of the tail ; the female has the back 
cross-barred with black, the male more lightly spotted, while the male 
has' the upper surface of the head and tail bright blue-grey. 



THE KESTREL 


DisiribuHon ^ — The Kestrd is a bird of wide di$tift»itioo fotmd 
Ihroughout the Palaearctic area, and divided into a number of races 
which are often separated with difficulty ; of these we are coticerned 
with three. F* t inttrsHnctus is the breeding bird of the HimaJa]^ 
and is probably more or less a resident species, as is also the breedini^ 
race of the Nilgiris F. t objurgatus. The typical race, F t iinHunmh$s^ 
is a very abundant winter visitor, spreading throughout the whole of 
India. 

HabttSy etc , — The Kestrel is necessarily a bird of open country as 
it feeds on lizards, grasshoppers and mice which it takes from the 



Fig. 53. — Kestrel. (J nat. size.) 


ground; small birds are also occasionally caught. It therefore 
spends most of its time hunting over cultivated tracts, bare 
hill-sides and open grassy plains ; its flight is fast and strong, and 
it usually flies at a considerable height from the ground, travelling 
straight for a while and then moving in wide circles. Its course is 
constantly checked by the bird hanging stationary in mid-air, the 
head to wind, the wings fanning very rapidly, and the tail depressed 
and outspread. In this position it scans the ground intently, 
watching for some moving insect or mouse. If the chance is 
good, it drops perpendicularly to earth and makes its capture, or 
checks halfway and hovers again before the drop j Or the quarry 
takes cover and the Kestrel flies on farther to undisturbed ground, 
to hover and search anew. This hovering is very characteristic, 
and to it are due the English country names of “St^nner^ and 
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“ Windhov^*^* while the perpendicular drop to earth is very distinct 
from the stoop of hiost of the falcons and hawks. 

It perches a good deal on rocks or trees, and thence watches for 
food, its head incessantly turning and bobbing. Then silently it 
leaves the perch aOd flies with half-bent wings towards the ground, 
putting on a desperate dash and spurt as it approaches the object of 
its stoop. All the movements of this little falcon are graceful and a 
pleasure to watch. 

The call is a shrill scream, kee-kee-ket^ and when breeding the 
Kestrel is rather noisy and pugnacious, cliasing and mobbing 
eagles, kites and crows that approach the eyrie. 

In Southern India the eggs are laid from February to April, and 
in the Himalayas fo>m April to June. 

The eyrie is in our area almost invariably in holes and rocky 
ledges of cliffs ; though occasionally elsewhere it is placed on ruined 
buildings and in trees. The nest, which is often a mere apology, is 
composed of twigs, roots, rags, strips of cloth, and other rubbish. 

The clutch consists of two to six eggs, but four or five are the 
usual number. 

The eggs are broad ovals, somewhat pointed towards one end ; 
the texture is fine and rather chalky, and there is no gloss as a 
rule. The ground-colour is red, of various shades; it is blotched, 
mottled, freckled and spotted with darker tints of the same, the 
markings being thickly and evenly distributed. Some eg^s are 
rather browner or yellower in general appearance. 

In size they average about 1.55 by 1.30 inches. 


THE COMMON GREEN PIGEON. 

Crocopus fhcenicopterus (Latham). 

(Plate XV., Fig. i.) 

Description . — Length 13 inches. Sexes alike. Head, neck and 
upper breast, save for a grey patch round the back of the head, 
greenish-yellow, deeper on the upper breast and hind back; an 
ashy-grey collar round the base of the neck; upper plumage 
yellowish olive-green ; a lilac patch near the bend of the wing ; quills 
and the larg^ coverts blackish, conspicuously edged with yellow; 
tail terminal dove-grey, basal half^llowish-green above, black 
beneath; lowet breast, abdomen, and whole inner surface of the 
wings light ashy-grey, in strong contrast with the yellow breast ; 
lotrer flanks dark green with broad yellowish white edges ; under tail 
coverts dull chestnut with buff tips. 

Iris blue with an outer circle of pink; bill soft and swollen at 
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b^e and greenish, the hard anterior porUon bluifh-white ; lep 
orange-yellow, claws bluish. 

A stout heavily-built bird with a rather swollen tumid beak. 

Ineid Identijication , — Entirely arboreal, found in flocks in large 
fruit-bearing trees. A heavy stout pigeon, greenish-yellow and ashy- 
grey in colour, the wings blackish with very bright yellow edgings to 
the feathers ; a small lilac patch on wing. 

Distribution , — The Green Pigeon is found almost throughout 
India, Burma and Ceylon, and farther east to Cochin-China and 
Siam. It is divided into races of which two concern us. The 
typical race has its main stronghold in Bengal and the strip of 
similar country that runs up under the Himalayas eastward to the 
Jumna. C, Morogaster, distinguished by having the lower 
breast and abdomen yellowish-green like the upper breast, instead 
of ashy-grey as in the typical form, is found throughout the 
Peninsula of India and Ceylon. No Green Pigeons of this species 
are found in Sind, Baluchistan, the North-west Frontier Province, 
the Himalayas, or in the desert regions of the North-west ; but there 
is a large area of Northern India in which both races and inter- 
mediates between them are found on the same ground and in the 
same flocks. 

Habits, etc , — ^Thcse Green Pigeons are stoutly built, sluggish 
birds, usually rolling in fat, which are found in flocks and lead an 
entirely arboreal existence. Their feet are strong and adapted for 
climbing, and they move about the branches of a tree much like a 
parrot, in pursuit of the wild figs and fruits on which they feed ; they 
are very fond of the figs of the banyan and peepul trees and frequent 
therefore in particular the large avenues of these trees which are 
common in Northern India. In colour they so closely resemble the 
leaves of the trees that they inhabit, and they are so sluggish in their 
movements, that the entire flock easily escapes notice in a tree; 
but when flushed the flight is strong and the birds travel well 
like other pigeons, though they are loath to desert their particular 
grove. At the nest the female sits close and will only leave on 
the near approach of (he climber. The call is a peculiar, rather 
musical, whistle. They appear to drink very rarely, probably 
obtaining sufficient moisture from the fruits which form their 
food. 

The breeding season is from March till June. 

The nest is a slight platform of interlaced twigs, and is so sketchy 
in construction that the eggs are visible from below throi^ the 
bottom : it is unlined and with only a slight depression on^ which the 
eggs rest. It is placed about to feet from the ground in a tre^ 
often so as to be concealed by a bunch of foliage. 
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Two eggs are laid; they are similar to the eggs of all pigeons, 
a broad regular oval, pure unmarked white in colour, with a bard 
close texture and a good deal of gloss. 

In size they average about 1,25 by 0.95 inches. 


THE KOKLA GREEN PIGEON. 

Sphenocercus sphenurus (Vigors). 

Deseriptim . — Length 13 inches. Male: Head, neck and lower 
plumage yellowish-green, tinged with rufous on the crown, and with 
orange and pink on the upper breast ; upper back greyish, passing 
into maroon-red on the middle of the back and at the bend of the 
wings ; a patch above the base of the tail and the sides of the wings 
olive-green, quills blackish narrowly bordered with yellow ; tail olive- 
green, the outer feathers and the under surface grey; lower hanks 
and thighs dark green with pale yellow edges ; a patch of cinnamon 
buff under the tail. 

Female : Similar to the male, but lacks the orange on the breast 
and the maroon-red on the wings and back which are olive-green ; 
the patch under the tail is dark green with broad buff borders. 

Iris bright blue with an outer ring of pink ; bill and skin round 
the eyes blue ; legs lake-red. 

Bill swollen and soft at base ; tail rather long and graduated, the 
under coverts being as long as the outer tail feathers. 

Field Identification . — Himalayan form ; purely arboreal and 
comes to notice through the remarkable whistling call. Long 
graduated tail in combination with deep maroon on the back and 
wings, and orange and pink breast separate the male from other 
green pigeons. 

Distribution . — This Pigeon is found throughout the length of the 
Himalayas from Kashmir and Hazara to Bhutan, at elevations from 
4000 to 8000 feet ; to the east it extends through Assam, the Chin 
Hills and Shan States into Tenasserim. In the Western Himalayas 
it is purely a summer visitor, but in the eastern portion of its range it 
appears to be chiefly a resident species. 

HahitSy etc . — The Kokla is a bird of shady wooded glens and 
hill-sides and is strictly arboreal in its habits, being only very 
occasionally seen on the ground and that only for drinking purposes. 
These pigeons feed entirely on fruits, and while in pursuit of them in 
the trees are very active, gliding about the branches almost like 
squirrels j with their strong short legs they are able to lean over and 
reach out to berries in the most wonderful manner. When not 
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feeding they are rather sluggish and sit motionless in the trees, 
escaping notice from their colour ; their presence, however, is betrayed 
by the beautiful call-note. This is a long melodious but slightly 
grating whistle, which from its length and tunefulness seems to be 
human rather than to proceed from the throat of a bird, much less 
a pigeon ; it is roughly described by the words IVhy, we what ekeer; 
what are we waiting fort The courting note is a coo-coo. In 
summer they are only found in pairs or small family parties, but in 
winter they collect into flocks like other green pigeons. 

The flight is direct and swift in spite of the whole nature of the 
bird which is essentially dull and sluggish. 

The breeding season is from April to June. The nest is a slight 
platform composed of coarse grass and small dry twigs placed in a 
branch of a tree at any height from 6 to 50 feet from the ground. 

Two eggs are laid. These are in shape a very elongated oval, 
narrow and rounded at the ends; they are fine in texture with a 
fair gloss, and are pure spotless white. 

They measure about 1.18 by 0.89 inches. 


THE BLUE ROCK-PIGEON. 

CoLUMBA LI VI A Bonnaterre. 

(Plate XV., Fig. 2 .) 

Description, — Length 13 inches. .Sexes alike. Plumage slaty- 
grey almost throughout, the neck glossed all round with metallic 
green and purple; the back and wings are rather darker in lint and 
there is sometimes a paler bar across the rump, in some specimens 
white ; two black bars across the wings ; tail with a broad black bar 
across the end and with a white patch at the base of the outer 
featlicrs ; under surface of the wings very pale grey or white. 

Iris brownish-orange ; bill black, base swollen and mealy white ; 
legs reddish-pink. 

The tail is rather short, and the wings rather long and pointed. 

Field Identification, — The commonest pigeon of India, slaty-grey 
in colour, with two dark wing bars and metallic reflections round the 
neck ; abundant about cities and villages. 

Distribution, — This Pigeon is very widely distributed around the 
shores^ of the Mediterranean, extending northwards to the British 
Isles and Faroes, and eastwards also into Africa, Asia Minor, 
Palestine, Turkestan, Transcaspia, and India^ Ceylon and Upper 
Burma. It is divided into a number of local races, of which two are 
found in India. These birds are very variable in colour, partly no 
doubt owing to interbreeding with domestic stock, and there has 
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been a good deal of confusion as to exactly what races are found in 
India. C. /. intitm^dia is the resident bard throughout the whole of 
India, except the north-^west, It is a' very dark bird with a dark 
grey rump. C. /. n^Ucta^ the form found in Turkestan, North-eastan 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Kashmir, extends also in the North-^west 
Frontier Province, Punjab, Baluchistan, and Sind It is a paler bird, 
with the rump varying from pure white to pale blue-grey. This race 
is found up to 13,000 feet in the Western Himalayas, and is to some 
extent a local migrant. 

Habits^ tk. — The Blue Rock-Pigeon is one of the most familiar 
birds of India, being abundant wherever the buildings erected by 
man or the cliffs and rocks of nature afford it nesting places ; its 
numbers respond to the amount of accommodation available, so that 
in places it becomes incredibly numerous even to the number of 
many thousands of pairs. This result is assisted by the fact that in 
Northern India a certain measure of sanctity attaches to the birds 
and they are not molested ; in some places food is distributed to 
them, with the result that they often b^ome absurdly tame, feeding 
in crowded market places and nesting in the buildings around with 
complete disregard of their human neighbours. They have usually 
a morning and evening flight out to cultivation where they feed on 
corn and seeds in the fields, and they are undoubtedly responsible 
for a great deal of damage. 

The flight is fast and strong and the birds generally collect 
into flocks, some twenty or thirty strong, so that, where there is' no 
local prejudice against their being shot, excellent sport may be 
obtained by waiting in the line of flight in the mornings or evenings. 

The love call is a rich coo-roo^ €Oo<ho<hoo^ similar to that of the 
domestic pigeon, and where the birds are very abundant the rise and 
fall of the cooing that goes on swells into a soft melodious rumbling 
that is very delightful. 

Eggs may be found at any time of the year, but the breeding 
season proper is apparently from January to May; more than one 
brood is doubtless reared in the year. The nest is a fairly substantial 
platform of thin sticks, twigs and roots, with a slight depression in 
the centre. It is placed in or about houses, buildings and ruins in 
any situation that affords shelter from the elements, in the sides of 
wells, and in the aevices of rocks and cliffs. 

The clutch consists of two eggs; these are broad or elopgated 
ovals, rather variable in shape, fine and hard in texture, pure white, 
and rather glossy. 

In size they average about x.45 by 1*12 inches* 
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THE RUFOUS TURTLE-DOVE. 

Streptopeua ORiBNTALis (Latham). 

DescripHan . — Length 13 inches. Sexes alike. Head, neck and 
back brown tinged with vinous ; on each side of the neck a patch 
of black feathers tipped with bluish-grey ; sides of the wings blackish 
with broad ferruginous borders giving a scaled appearance; quills 
brown with pale edges; lower back and rump slaty-grey; upper tail 
coverts brown; tail blackish-brown all except the central pair of 
feathers tipped with slaty-grey ; lower plumage vinous, paler on the 
chin and throat ; wing lining and a patch under the tail dark slaty- 
grey. 



Fig. S4*--Rurous Turtle-Dove. (J nat. size.) 


Iris orange; eyelids pale blue with red edges; bill brown, 
vinous at base ; legs vinous red, claws black. 

The tail is rather long and graduated. 

^eld Identification . — A rather large vinous-brown dove with 
conspicuous rufous scale markings on the wings, and a patch of 
black and blue-grey scale markings on the sides of the ne^ ; dark 
graduated tail edged with white is conspicuous in flight. Shyer than 
most Indian doves. 

Distribution.^Tht Rufous Turtle-Dove is so closely allied to the 
Common Turtle-Dove ( 5 , turtur) of Europe that its races are 
sometimes considered as races of the western bird. Accepting, 
however, their distinctness, we may say that the Rufous Turtle-Dove 
extends in several races from Eastern Siberia, jCbina, Japan and 
Tibet to the greater part of India, Ceylon and Burma; alsd Western 
Central Asia, Turkestan and Afghanistan. Iii tndia mH are 
concerned with two forms, which differ chiefly in the tint of 
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coloration. S. o. nteena breeds in South-western Siberia and Turkestan, 
and the Himalayas from Afghanistan to Sikkim at heights of from 
4000 to ijjooo feet, migrating into the plains of India in winter. 

o. agricola is a more or less resident form breeding in the hilly 
portions of Soythern and Central India, thence extending into 
Eastern Bengal, Cachar and Assam, and along the base of the 
Himalayas under 4000 feet in the terais of Nepal and Sikkim ; and 
again southwards into Burma. 

IlabitSy etc, — The Rufous Turtle-Dove when breeding is found 
usually in thick forest, but is otherwise mostly observed in the 
more open and cultivated areas where large trees, groves and 
gardens provide it with shelter in easy reach of the stubbles where it 
likes to feed on fallen grain and seeds. It is very active on the 
ground, running and walking freely, and when disturbed invariably 
takes refuge in trees. In winter and on migration numbers may be 
found in company, but they may hardly be said to gather into flocks, 
as the birds do not keep together, but fly off in all directions when 
disturbed. It drinks very frequently. The note is a dull sleepy 
drone, cooo-cooo-kakour^ and the male has a breeding display which 
consists of flying into the air and volplaning down again with wrings 
and tail stiffly outspread. 

The breeding season is said to be practically throughout the year 
according to locality; in the Himalayas most nests are found in 
June, in North-eastern India in April and May, and in Central and 
Southern India from January to March. 

The nest is the usual scanty platform of twigs and bents, through 
which the eggs and young can be seen ; it is placed in a tree or bush 
at no great height from the ground and there is no particular eflbrt 
at concealment. 

The clutch consists of two eggs, which are regular ovals, pure 
white and very glossy. 

They measure about r.22 by 0.93 inches. 


THE SPOTTED DOVE. 

Streptopelia chinensis (Scopoli). 

Description.-^l^t\g\h 12 inches. Sexes alike. Top and Sides of 
the head vinous-grey; back and sides of the neck black, each feather 
cloven at the tip and ending in two white spots; upper plumage 
brown, spotted on the upper back and wings with rufous, the spots 
in pairs on the feathers and on the wings divided by a wedge-shaped 
black shaft stripe; an ashy band on the outer edge of the wing; 
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wing quills brawn ; the two middle pairs of tail feathers brown, the 
others black with grey or white tips ; lower plumage vinous, whitish 
on the throat and under the tail. 

Iris hazel, surrounded by a reddish sclerotic membrane; skin 
round the eye reddish ; bill dull leaden-black ; legs dark purpli$h-red. 

I^eld Identification. — Easily recognised by the brown and grey 
upper parts conspicuously spotted, with a white-spotted black patch 
on the neck, and by the vinous under plumage and grey band on 
the edge of the wing. Feeds much on the ground and is very tame. 

Distribution. — The Spotted Dove is found throughout the 
greater part of India, Ceylon and Burma, extending eastwards to 
Siam, Cochin-China, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and China. It 
is divided into several races which differ merely in small details of 
coloration. S. c. suratensis is found throughout most of India from 
the foot-hills of the Himalayas (up to about 5000 feet) down to 



Fig. 55. — Spotted Dove. uat. size.) 


Southern Travancore where it is replaced by the Cingalese form 
S. c. ceylonensis. On the west it is practically absent from the 
Punjab except in the foot-hills, and it is quite absent from Sind, 
Baluchistan and the North-west Frontier Province. On the east 
it extends through Assam, Cachar and Manipur. A resident 
species with slight local movements. 

Habits^ (tc . — This Dove is a very familiar and widely-spread 
species, being found in almost every type of country, provided 
that water is easily accessible, as it is intolerant of thirst and 
drinks freely. It is, however, most common in fairly open 
cultivation, and it is much given to haunting roads and village 
paths where it walks about searching for grain and seeds; it is 
found also in the stubbles. It appears to pair for life, as the 
pairs keep very much together, feeding and flying in company and 
resting side by side in the trees. The call is a soft trisyllabic, coo, 
represented by the syllables ku-krroo^ku or oot-ra&m-oo^ and it is 
freely uttered. 

When disturbed on the ground these doves rise very straight into 
the air for a few feet, with a great fluster and clapping of wings, and 
then fl) swiftb with quick disiinci wing beats and the tail partly 
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spread so as to show the white edging. They seldom By for any 
distance, and when settling slide downwards to the chosen perch 
with occasional wing beats, the whole action and carriage appear- 
ing very stiff. The courting display consists of a flight straight 
up into the air with a volplane downwards, the wings and tail stiffly 
spread as in other doves. 

The breeding season is throughout the year, and probably several 
broods are reared annually. The nest is a slight and scanty platform 
of sticks, and it is placed usually at no great height from the ground, 
in and about buildings or on trees and bushes. 

Two ^gs are laid ; they are the usual regular oval, pure white, 
fii^e and hard in texture wnth a good deal of gloss. 

In size they average about i.o6 by 0.82 inches. 


THE LITTLE BROWN DOVE. 

Strkptopelia SENEGALENSis (Linnjcus). 

(Plate xiv., Fig. i.) 

Description . — Length 10 inches. Sexes alike. Head, neck and 
breast lilac tinged with vinous; chin whitish; on the sides of the 
neck a gorget of black feathers forked at the ends which are broadly 
tipped with ferruginous ; upper plun^age light earthy-brown ; an ashy- 
grey patch on the outer edge of the wings ; quills dark brown ; tail, 
central p'^ir of feathers earthy-brown, the next two pairs chiefly grey, 
the outer pairs with the basal half blackish and the remainder white; 
the vinous breast passes into the white of the lower plumage ; wing 
lining and flanks dark ashy-grey. 

Iris dark brown with a whitish inner circle ; bill black ; legs lake- 
red, claws black. 

The tail is rather long and graduated. 

Field Identification . — A small rather slender dove, very tame and 
confiding; brown in colour with a grey patch on the side of the 
wings and a black patch spotted squarely with ferruginous on the 
sides of the neck. 

Distribution.^l!:\{\& dainty little Dove has a wide range through 
Africa, the Middle East and South-western Asia, and is divided into 
a number of races. S. s. cambaienHs is found practically throughout 
the whole Peninsula of India westward of Bengal, but it is rare on 
the Malabar coast and does not extend to Bengal itself. In the 
Outer Himalayas it may occasionally be found up to 5000 feet 
The Persian race, S. s. ermanm\ apparently straggles into the north- 
western comer of India. In the main a strictly resident species, it is 
locally a partial migrant. 
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AtW/r, is one of the most familiar and abundant of 

Indian Doves, and is well known from the fact that it f^quents the 
neighbouihood of houses, walking about on the ground outside the 
verandahs and often coming into them for nesting purposes. It also 
rests and walks about on their roofs. It is quiet and gentle in its 
movements and far from shy, and in general acts up to the popular 
conception of a dove, a conception which so many other species fall 
very short of. 

It avoids heavy forest, but is abundant in cultivation and light 
bush jungle, especially on low stony hills and in semi-desert areas. 
The flight is swift and strong, and when suddenly disturbed from 
the ground a curious effect is given to the flight by the extremely 
rapid wing beats which seem almost in danger of upsetting the bird. 
The food consists of seeds and grain. 

The call is a rather harsh coo, cru-do-do-do-do. 

The breeding season is very irregular and extended from January 
tp October, and two or three broods are reared. 

The nest is composed of thin twigs, mixed with grass stems and 
a few roots ; it is in the shape of a very fragile platform, often nearly 
meriting Ehas* familiar description of a dove’s nest as composed of 
'two short sticks and a long one. It is built in a variety of situation^ 
though generally at no great height from the ground, in trees, bushes 
and plants, on rolled-up chicks in verandahs, on window-sills and 
beams, and even very occasionally on the ground. 

The normal clutch consists of two eggs, but one and three are 
found, though rarely. The eggs are rather broad, nearly perfect 
ovals, pure white, of close texture and rather jglossy. 

They average about i by 0.85 inches in size. 


THE INDIAN RING-DOVE. 

Streptopklia decaocto (Frivalszky), 

jDescri/fion, -—Length 12 inches. Sexes alike. Head and neck 
grey with a lilac tinge; a black collar narrowly bordered with 
white round the hind neck; upper plumage light brown passing 
into ashy-grey on the wings, the outer flight feathers dark brown ; 
central tail feathers light brown, remainder grey and blackish- 
brown with broad white tips ; breast pale lilac passing through 
ashy-grey into slaty-grey under the tail ; wing lining white. 

Iris crimson, eyelids whitish; bill black; feet dark |unk-^d, 
claws horny. 

The tail is rather long and graduated. 

V 
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Fkld IdentificatioTL^K pale grey and brown dove with a pliun 
black collar round the base of the neck; one of the commonest 
birds of India in open country. 

Distrihution.-^^\}L\% is by far the commonest dove in India and 
is spread throughout India and Ceylon though it avoids forest areas. 
To the west it extends as far as the Balkan Peninsula, and in the 



Fig. 56. — Indian Ring-Dove. (? nat. size.) 

Himalayas it is found at elevations up to i j,ooo feet, extending also 
northwards to Turkestan. While mainly a resident species it is locally 
a migrant. From Burma to Cochin-China and Yunnan it is replaced 
by another race d, xantkocycla^ distinguished by the yellow skin 
round the eyes. 

Habits^ etc , — The Indian Ring-Dove avoids heavy forest and is 
found in great abundance in cultivation and open country wherever 
trees, large bushes and hedges provide cover for it It comes freely 
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into gardens^ but is not so bold at entering verandahs or feeding on 
the paths as is the Little Bro'^Ti Dove. These Doves collect freely 
into parties and flocks often of considerable size, and are very swift 
and strong fliers, leaving their perch with a sounding clatter of the 
hard-pointed wings. The call of this species is a dreamy hoW‘ii> 40 y 
well known by all residents in India as a sign of the hot weather. 
The food consists of the seeds of various grasses and weeds. 

Most nests will be found in April and May ; but as the various 
pairs rear more than one brood and often nest at different times, the 
breeding season may be said to last throughout the year. 

The nest is always placed on trees or bushes, in most cases at 
heights between 5 and 20 feet from the ground ; thorny bushes are 
usually preferred. Sites in buildings are not used after the manner 
of the Little Brown Dove. 

The nest is the usual Dove platform of small sticks, dry grass 
stems and fine roots, sometimes fairly solid in construction with a 
saucer-like cavity for the eggs. 

The clutch consists of two eggs. They are broad and perfect 
ovals, hard in texture and somewhat glossy. The colour is white 
but with a slight ivory tinge, approaching that of the eggs of the 
Red Turtle-Dove. 

They average about 1.16 by 0.90 inches in size. 


THE RED TURTLE-DOVE. 

(Enopopklia tranquebarica (Herman). 

(Plate xiv,, Fig. 2.) 

Dmription,—'Ltw^ 9 inches. Male: Head dark ashy-grey 
down to a black collar round the hind neck; remainder of upj)er 
plumage vinous-red except for a dark slaty-grey patch on the base of 
the tail ; wing quills dark brown ; central tail feathers brown, next 
two pairs dark grey at base and paler at the ends, the three outer 
pairs black at the base and white at the ends ; lower parts vinous- 
red, whitish under the chin and tail ; wing lining grey. 

Female : Brown above, greyish on head, rump, flanks and edge 
of wing ; breast light brown ; a black collar round the neck ; tail as 
in the male. 

Iris dark brown ; eyelids p umbeous ; bill black ; legs vinaceous 
brown, claws black. 

JPidd Idmiification. — The only Indian dove in which the sexes 
are different; male warm vinous-red with grey head defined by a 
black neck ring : female brown with a black neck ting. Latter can 
be distinguished from the Indian Ring-Dove by the smaller size, 
compact shape and browner coloration. 
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distributed in India,. Ceylon and Buitna^ 
and extending through Siam, Cochin-China, and China to the 
Philippines, this beautiful bird is divided into three races. Two of 
these concern us. The typical race is found throughout India, 
occurring on the west in the North-west Frontier Province but not in 
Baluchistan ; and in the North-western Himalayas it is found only in 
the lowest of the foot-hills. In the Eastern Himalayas, however, the 
bird seems to ascend higher, and the birds from Nepal, Sikkim and 
Assam north of the Brahmaputra have been separated as CE. /. 
murmurensis. In the main a resident species, but locally migratory. 

Habits^ etc , — ^The Red Turtle-Dove is a less familiar and confiding 
species than the other common doves of India, and is usually found 
away from the immediate neighbourhood Of villages and gardens. 
It is distributed in all types of country excepting extreme desert and 
heavy forest, and chiefly prefers cultivation with large and shady 
trees, but it is very local, common in some tracts and wanting in 
others without apparent reason. Water, however, is essential to it, 
as like other doves it is a very thirsty bird. 

Usually it is found in pairs, but occasionally large flocks collect, 
and these sometimes consist entirely of males. 

It feeds entirely on the ground, collecting seeds and fallen grain, 
and when disturbed it usually flies straight away instead of getting 
into the nearest tree like the other common doves. The flight is 
very swift, as might be guessed from the wing with its long first 
primary. 

The call is very distinctive, a rather deep cru-u-u-u-u repeated 
four or five times quickly without pause, and with the emphasis on 
the first syllable. 

The breeding season extends almost throughout the year in 
various parts of India, but most eggs are to be found about May ; 
probably two broods are reared. 

The nest is a very flimsy platform of twigs, bents and dry grass. 
It is always placed in trees and never on buildings. A large tree is 
generally preferred, and a favourite situation is towards the end of a 
lower bough at a height of 8 to 1$ feet from the ground. 

Two eggs are normally laid though clutches of three are 
sometimes found. 

The egg is a slightly elongated oval, fine in texture and glossy ; it 
is white in colour^ but usually more tinged with the creamy tint of 
ivory than arc most dove*s eggs* 

The eggs measure about i .02 by o*8 inches. 
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THE IMPERIAL SANDGROUSE. 

Ptekoclss orientaus (linnseus). 

Desmption,~-^ljtn^\i 14 inches. Male: Throat ferruginous- 
chestnut, extending round the sides of the neck to the back of 
the headj a triangular black patch on the throat; crown and 
sides of the head, the lower neck all round, and the upper breast 
pale earthy-brown; upper plumage blackish-grey, each feather fawn 
coloured towards the base and tipped with ochraceous-yellow, 
the yellow becoming more pronounced towards the edge of the 
wing; quills slaty-grey, the shafts and concealed portions blackish; 
tail buff barred with black, the central pair of feathers tipped with 
greyish-black, the remainder with white ; a black gorget across tlie 
breast, followed by a broad band of buff; abdomen and flanks 
black; wing lining white; legs and under tail coverts buffy-white. 

* Female: Pale fawn colour, the head, neck and upper breast 
marked with black shaft streaks ; chin and throat yellowisli, 
bounded behind by a black line beyond which the fore neck is 
ashy; back and upper plumage including the central tail feathers 
yith irregular curved black cross bars ; remainder of tail, the flight 
'feathers and the lower parts from the black gorget as in thamale. 

Iris brown; eye rim pale lemon; bill bluish-grey; feet grey. 
Weight 17 to 18 J ounces. 

The wings are long and pointed; tail wedge-shaped (but withoift 
pin-tail feathers); tarsus feathered down the front, the toes short 
and bare. 

Field Identification , — Sandgrouse occur in flocks in semi-desert 
country. They escape notice by their protective coloration while 
feeding on the ground, and are most often noticed in flight, travelling 
straight and fast, high in the air. Stout compact bodies, pointed 
wings and tails, close order, and fast regular wing beats (the whole 
reminiscent of a flock of Parrakeets) are distinctive. This species 
may be easily recognised in flight by contrast between black bellies 
and white wing lining; on ground the larger size, combined with 
yellow markings of back and dark throat patch of males, distinguish 
it from other Sandgrouse, 

Distribution , — India is on the extreme eastern limit of the range 
of this fine Sandgrouse which is found from Spain and Portugal 
(I have seen it as far north as Navarre) through North Africa and 
South-western Asia. In India it is most abundant in the sandy 
semi-desert plains of the Lower Punjab and Rajputana; it is found 
on all sides of this area, in Sind and Baluchistan, the North-west 
Ftontiet Province and Upper Punjab, the United Provinces anid 
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towards the Runn of Cutch but only locally and never in the same 
abundance. It is purely a winter visitor to India, arriving in October 
and leaving about the end of February. 

ffabits^ The Imperial Sandgrouse is found in great numbers 
in the sandy semi-desert plains of the north-west where it occurs in 
large flocks. Like the Common Sandgrouse, these birds are very 
regular in their habits; in the morning about 8 to lo a.m. they flight 
to water to drink, all the flocks in the neighbourhood using the 
same place ; after drinking they fly to the feeding ground which is 
bare open country with an occasional straggling bush or. two, lying 
fallow after a rabbi crop; here they find grains of that crop and 
the seeds of weeds. While feeding they keep close together and 
move with much deliberation, looking rather in the distance like 
a collection of mud-turtles. They remain, if not disturbed, on this 



Fig. $7.— Imperial Sandgrouse. (J nat. size.) 


ground till the evening when a proportion again fly to drink, and 
then they collect at their “ jugging places, which are usually in the 
young kharif crops and which may be recognised by the abundance 
of footmarks and droppings. The call is a clucking sound uttered 
on the wing, which is difficult to describe. 

In favourable localities in the line of passage the migration of 
this species is almost as marked as that of the Cranes ; innumerable 
flocks pass every morning following the same course. 

Except at the drinking places this Sandgrouse is very difficult to 
shoot. At the approach of man it squats, and owing to its colour is 
very hard to distinguish on the sandy ground except that the dark 
throat patch of the males often catches the eye. By circling round 
very carefully in an ever-decreasing circle it is often possible to get 
within shot before the birds rise, but they are, as a rule, very wary 
and suspicious, and do not allow a close approach. They are, in 
addition, one of the toughest game birds that I know, with their 
compact hard plumage and thick skin, and are very difficult to 
bring down unless shot properly in the head. 
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This species does not breed in In 4 ia, but in its breeding range 
from Afg^nistan and Baluchistan westwards the eggs are laid in 
May and June, The nest is a hollow scraped in open ground. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. They are elliptical in 
shape, the texture is smooth and close with a marked gloss, and the 
shell is decidedly brittle. 

In colour the ground is dull and pale, varying from cream to 
buff or greenish-grey; the markings consist of indefinite smudges, 
blotches and spots of brown of various shades, with secondary 
markings of lavender and purplish-grey. 

In siase they average about 1.86 by 1.27 inches. 


THE COMMON SANDGROUSE. 

Pterocles senegalensis Lichenstein. 

DcicripHon , — Length 13 inches, including 2 inches for central 
tail feathers. Male : Upper plumage isabelline-buff, feathers of the 
shoulders and wings tipped with paler buff or dark reddish-brown ; 
forehead, sides of the head, chin and throat dull ochraceous-buff; the 
longer flight feathers blackish-brown, some of the inner ones 
obliquely tipped with white; central tail feathers brown with long 
black tips, the remainder darker brown with white tips; breast buff 
with a slightly rufous tinge, crossed by a black gorget slightly edged 
in front with white ; the buff shades into the dark brown flanks and 
abdomen ; wing lining dark brown ; legs and under tail coverts very 
pale buff. 

Female: Buff throughout, the crown and entire neck spotted 
with black ; remainder of upper parts barred with black except for a 
patch on the wing, some feathers having yellowish-buff ends tipped 
with brown ; the longer flight feathers dark brown, some of the inner 
ones obliquely tipped with white ; chin and throat, sides of the head 
and a line over the eye unspotted yellowish-buff; upper breast 
spotted witlr dark brown, down to a rather broken blackish gorget 
followed by a broad band of pale buff ; abdomen barred dark brown 
and rufous darkest in the centre ; wing lining brown ; legs and 
under tail coverts buff. 

Iris dark brown ; eyelids yellow ; bill and feet slaty-plumbeous. 
Weight 8 to 9 ounces. 

The two central tail feathers are elongated and pointed; tarsus 
feathered down the front, toes short and bare. 

Field Identification , — The small common Sandgrouse of the 
plains with long pointed central tail feathers. The male is san^y* 
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buff with a blac)( gorget and blackish-brown belly ; the female buff 
barred with black, a gorget, and the belly barred with brown and 
rufous ; distinguish on the wing by the dark under surface and dark 
wing lining. Has pintail feathers. 

jDisfHdutim.^The Common Sandgrouse is a widely -spread 
species, resident in portions of Africa, in Palestine, and Arabia, 
and in the Indian Peninsula. It is divided into several subspecies, 
but their distinctness is doubtful. The Indian bird, named P. s, 
erlangeri by those who recognise its separation, is found throughout 
the plains of India with the exception of the Bombay and Malabar 
coastland, the forest regions E. of 8o“ E. long, and Bengal. It is a 
resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — This familiar game-bird avoids rocks and hills, 
forests and swamps, and is found in the drier and barer portions 
of the plains on more or less sandy ground. Above all it prefers 
scattered cultivation, fallow stubble or fresh ploughed fields in the 
close neighbourhood of large barren plains. In such places it will 
be found in parties and small flocks feeding on seeds, squatting 
close to the ground on the approach of man and rising with a 
curious double clucking note. The flight is very swift and straight, 
though the flocks have a tendency to swing round in the air in a 
wide circle. 

The most marked trait in these birds is their habit of flighting 
to water in the mornings. Their time and place of drinking are 
very constant, varying according to season from 8 to lo a.m. 
Just,before drinking time large flocks arrive from every quarter Sjl> 
that the sky is full of them. The first arrivals settle out on 
open plain some half a mile from the drinking place, and all the 
other flocks settle near them ; after about fifteen minutes the first 
batch get up and fly to the water and the rest follow. There is a 
similar but less marked drinking flight in the evenings, and in the 
hot weather they have regular places for dusting which are visited 
about an hour before sunset. 

All Sandgrouse of course are incapable of settling anywhere but 
on the ground. 

The majority of this species lay about April, but eggs may be 
found in almost every month of the year. The nest is a mere 
scrape or Hollow on the ground, sometimes sheltered by low bushes, 
tufts of grass or large clods, and very occasionally lined sparsely 
with a little grass. 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs. These are of a very 
curious shape, long and cylindrical like those of a Nightjar; the 
texture Is fine and smooth and there is generally a fine gloss. 

The ground-colour of the eggs is variable, pale stone-colour, 
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greyish or dingy greenish, or light olive-brown. They are thickly 
spotted, streaked or irregularly blotched with olive-brown and pale 
inky-purple of various shades; different eggs vary greatly in the 
disposal, extent and thickness of their markings. 

In size they average about 1.45 by 1.05 inches. 


THE COMMON PEAFOWL. 

Pavo cristatus Linnaeus. 

Description. — Length, male, to end of tail 40 to 46 inches, to 
end of full train 78 to 90 inches, female 38 inches. Adult male : 
Feathers of the head short and curly, metallic-blue on the crown, 
changing to green elsewhere ; crest with bare shafts, and fan-shaped 
tips, black at the base, bluish-green at the end; neck all round rich 
blue; back covered with scale-like bronze-green feathers marked with 
black and copper ; scapulars and most of the wing barred black and 
buff, primary quills and coverts pale chestnut, secondaries black; 
train bronze-green shot in the centre with coppery-bronze, nearly 
all the feathers ending in an “eye,^' which consists of a purplish- 
black heart-shaped nucleus surrounded by blue within a coppery 
disk, with an outer rim of alternating green and bronze ; tail dark 
brown ; lower plumage dark glossy-green, becoming black under 
the tail; thighs buff. 

Female: Head rufous brown, crest shaped as in the male, the 
tips chestnut edged with green; upper plumage brown, faintly 
mottled with paler ; wing quills dark brown ; tail dark brown, 
the feathers with whitish lips; lower neck metallic-green; lower 
plumage buffy-white, inner portion of each breast feather dark 
brown glossed with green ; a patch under the tail dark brown. 

Iris dark brown j naked skin of face livid white ; bill and legs 
horny-brown. Weight, male 9 to ii| lb., female 6 to 9 lb. 

A peculiar fan crest on the crown ; the enormously lengthened 
and modified upper tail coverts form a peculiar train falling over 
the wedge-shaped tail ; under tail coverts disintegrated and downy ; 
a spur in the male above the hind toe. 

Fieid Identification. — Apart from the huge size and resplendent 
plumage of the male, the peculiar fan-shaped crest is sufficient to 
separate both sexes from any other species. 

Distribution. — Confined as a wild bird to India and Ceylon. It 
is found almost throughout India from the valley of the Indus 
eastwards except in the greater part of the Sunderbunds of Eastern 
Bengali In Sind and the neigh louring desert areas it was apparently 
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introduced by human agency. Along the Outer Himalayas it is 
found up to 2000 and locally up to 5000 feet, or even 6000 feet. 
In the southern ranges it occurs up to 6000 feet A purely resident 
species. 

Habits^ etc . — In its truly wild state the Peafowl is a denizen of 
fairly thick jungle, especially when it is intersected by small rivers 
and streams and varied with low ranges of hills. In such jungles 
the birds live in small parties, resting and lazily feeding in the 
undergrowth by day, roosting on the trees at night, and when 
surroundings permit moving out into cultivation for the morning 
and evening feed. They are very wary and shy, running swiftly 
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on foot amongst the bushes when approached, and being persuaded 
to fly with the utmost difficulty j though once on the wing they can 
travel fast with regular comparatively slow flaps, sustained and without 
the gliding common to most game-birds. 

Yet, for all its shyne.ss, the Peafowl knows when to trust man. 

N In the drier regions of the north-west where it has been introduced, 
or in those areas where sentiment and religion combined provide 
the indigenous bird with complete protection, as the emblem of 
the Lord Krishna, it becomes very numerous and trusting, living 
in regular droves on the outskirts of villages and feeding about 
the fields with an almost complete disregard of passers-by ; while it 
sleeps by night on trees amongst the houses. 

The food consists chiefly of vegetable matter and grain and seeds, 
and it oflen devours the cultivated kinds in quantities sufficient to 
render it a destructive nuisance; insects and larvae of all kinds, 
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molluscs, Small reptiles, and even small mammals are also eaten. 
The call is a loud trumpet-like scream like the miaoti of a gigantic 
cat; in Northern India this is said to form the syllables minh-ao 
‘'come rain,'' and the bird is credited with being especially noisy 
at the approach of rain. 

The immature birds are good eating. The old birds, however, 
should be recommended to those who by choice pick out the oldest 
and toughest of their fowls for eating. As a general rule the Peafowl 
should be left alone by sportsmen ; there is little interest in shooting 
them, and when killed they are only worth making into soup; to 
kill them is almost certain to offend local prejudice, even if it does 
not lead to serious trouble as it easily may do ; while, to my mind 
at least, the cock is such a wonderful and beautiful creature that it 
is a pity to sacrifice him merely to the passing pleasure of the shot* 

The domestication of the Peafowl is of very ancient date, as the 
gorgeous plumage of the males and their strutting pompous pride 
have a very special appeal to Oriental minds. The introduction of 
the bird to Europe is usually attributed to the conquests of 
Alexander the Great. During the Middle Ages no formal banquet 
was considered complete without a Peacock served up in a lordly 
dish, garnished with its head and train. The first syllable of the 
bird’s name comes through the Anglo-Saxon Pawe^ from the Latin 
Favo^ and this in its turn comes through Greek and Persian 
onomatopoetic words from the loud call. 

The Peacock is polygamous, his harem consisting of from two to 
five hens, and he takes no share in family duties. The heraldic 
term of a “Peacock in its Pride” aptly expresses the male^s display 
in which the train is expanded into a gorgeous fan round the posing 
bird. 

The breeding season is prolonged, from January to October, the 
actual months varying locally and being dependent on the rains; 
the middle of June to the end of August may be considered the 
usual period. 

The nest is a hollow scraped in the ground, more or less filled 
with leaves, small sticks, grass and other debris. Occasional nests 
may be found on buildings or in hollows amongst the branches of 
large trees, while occasionally the eggs are laid in old vultures nests. 

The usual clutch consists of three to five eggs, but as many as 
eight may be found. The eggs are broad blunt ovals, with very 
thick and glossy shells closely pitted all over with minute pores. 
The colour varies from very pale fawn to warm buff, and some eggs 
are freckled with darker buff or pale reddish-brown. 

The eggs vary from 2.45 3 *® inches in length, and x.42 to 

a. 2 inches in breadth. 
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THE GREY JUNGLE-FOWL. 

Gallus sonnerati Temminck. 

Description, — Length, males 24 to 32 inches, including tail 
12 to 18 inches; females 18 inches- Adult male: Crown and neck 
hackles blackish, each feather with a white shaft and ending in a 
white spot followed by a glossy brownish-yellow spot, these spots 
resembling sealing-wax and being formed by the soldering together 
of the webs ; remainder of body plumage blackish, the feathers with 
white shafts and grey edges, the hackles at the sides of the rump and 
some of the upper tail coverts ending in the yellow wax-like spots 
and edged with ferruginous; lower abdomen brownish-grey, the 
flanks tinged with ferruginous-brown ; wings black, all the feathers 
with pale shafts and edges, the median coverts ending in long 
lanceolate brownish-orange wax-like spots fringed at the end with 
chestnut ; tail and its coverts black, highly glossed with purple, green 
and bronze. 

Female : Crown ana neck speckled brown with pale shafts and 
edges to the feathers ; upper plumage finely mottled blackish-brown 
and buff, the feathers over the shoulders with fine whitish shaft-lines ; 
quills of the wings and tail dark brown mottled on their exposed 
edges; chin and throat white; remainder of lower plumage whit^ 
the feathers with black borders which gradually disappear from the 
breast downwards. 

Iris orange-red or yellowish-red; bill horny-brown; comb, face 
and wattles crimson ; legs horny-yellow, claws black. Weight, male 
I Ib. 10 oz. to 2 Ib. 8 oz., female i lb. 9 oz. to i lb. 12 oz. 

The male has the throat and sides of the face naked, the skin 
being produced into a pendulous wattle on each side of the throat, 
and a fleshy comb on the top of the head ; the female has traces 
of a comb and a bare patch of skin round the eye. The tail of 
fourteen feathers is laterally compressed, and in the male consider- 
ably graduated, lengthened and curled. The male has a long sharp 
spur above the hind toe. 

Field Identification. — Ea.sily recognised as a Jungle-Fowl by the 
strong resemblance of both sexes to domestic fowls. The grey- 
streaked plumage of the male, combined with the glossy black tail, 
and l,he curious waxen spots of the hackles of neck and rump, and 
the black and white markings of the under surface of the female at 
once indicate the species. 

Distribution . — A purely Indian species, uccurring throughout 
Southern and Western India in hilly and jungly ground. A line 
from Baroda to Mount Aboo and through Jabalpur to the mouth of 
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the Godavari roughly indicates the northern boundary of its range 
and it extends almost to Cape Comorin. It is a resident species 
and occurs up to the summits of the hills. North of its boundary 
from the Godavari through Bengal to the Eastern Himalayas, and 
thence along the foot-hills to the Jhelum river, it is replaced by 
the Red Jungle-Fowl {Gallus gallus murghi\ which is commonly 
regarded as the ancestor of domestic fowls. 

Habits^ etc . — The Grey Jungle-Fowl is by preference an 
inhabitant of the jungles that clothe the lower slopes and bases of 
the various hill ranges, particularly when these consist of moderately 
thin bamboo jungle. It is an exceedingly shy bird and remains 
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during the day in cover, only coming out in the mornings and 
evenings to feed, and even then running back into cover at the least 
alarm. It is very punctual and regular in its habits, feeding daily 
at the same places and times. It roosts in trees and usually flies 
up into them when pursued by a dog. It is met with solitary or in 
pairs, and although numbers live in suitable jungles or collect to an 
abundant food-supply, they do not as a rule associate in parties. 
The food consists of grain and seeds, insects, grubs, small fruits, and 
berries and tender shoots. 

The male usually carries the tail low, and when running it moves 
with a shame-faced crouching gait, the neck outstretched, the tail 
almost to the ground. 

From October to May the males are in full plutriage an\l then 
crow freely, mostly in the mornings and evenings. The crow is very 
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peculiar, kuch-kay<i^kya-ku€k^ ending with a low double syllable 
hyukuHy iyukun^ repeated slowly and softly, and only audible for a 
short distance. When disturbed bv a dog they have a curious 
cackle, kuck-kuck-kuck. 

The breeding season is very irregular, depending on rain and 
food-supply. Most nests may be found from October to November 
or from February to May. The nest consists of a slight collection 
of sticks, leaves, bamboo spates and other rubbish placed in a 
hollow on the ground, either natural or scraped out by the bird itself. 

The normal clutch consists of four to seven eggs, though as 
many as thirteen have been recorded. The egg greatly resembles 
that of the domestic fowls, both in colour and shape ; the surface 
is fine, smooth and glossy. The colour varies from very pale cream 
to rich warm buff, generally unmarked but sometimes finely freckled, 
and occasionally even spotted and speckled with various shades of 
brown. 

The average size is i.8o by 1.40 inches. 


THE COMMON KALIJ PHEASANT. 

Genn/EUS leucomelanus (Latham). 

Description, t~ Length, male 23 to 26 inches, including tail 
II inches, female 20 inclies. Adult male: A long hairy crest, and 
the upper plumage black glossed with purplish steel-blue, the featliers 
with whitish edges, thdse edges growing more marked on the rump ; 
wing and tail feathers blackish-brown largely glossed with green ; 
lower plumage dark brown merging into sullied white on the 
breast where the feathers are lanceolated ; many feathers have white 
shafts especially on the upper back and breast. 

Female : Upper plumage, including crest, dark reddish-brown, the 
feathers very faintly verniiculated with black, and with their shafts 
and edges whitish; lower plumage similar but paler in tint, the chin, 
throat and centre of the abdomen becoming whitish; all but the 
Central pair of tail feathers black glossed with greenish. 

Iris orange-brown, a bare fleshy patch round the eye scarlet; 
bill pale greenish-horn ; legs livid fleshy with a purplish or brownish 
tinge. Weight, males 2 lb. to 2 lb. ra oz., females i lb. 4 oz. to 
2 lb. 4.0Z. 

A heavily-built powerful bird, vdth short-rounded wings ; the tail 
is a modification of that of the Jungle-Fowls, being long, compressed 
and graduated, the feathers pointed and slightly curved. The male 
has a heavy spur above the hind toe- 
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Field Identification . — Himalayan form. Distinguish from all other 
Indian Pheasants by the conjunction of the long hair-like crest with 
the compressed carved and pointed tail The glossy black and 
white plumage of the males is also very distinctive. 

Dutrilmtion . — The genus Gefinmns includes the Kalij or Silver 
Pheasants which have a wide distribution in the Oriental region and 
afford, particularly in Burma, some perplexing problems in identifica- 
tion and distribution. In India, however, we are concerned merely 
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with one species, which is found as a resident throughout the 
Himalayas from Hazara to Bhutan at elevations from 1000 to 
10,000 feet, being most common in a low zone from 2000 to 
6000 feet. In this range there are three races, differing chiefly in the 
amount of white on the males. From Hazara to the western 
boundary of Nepal we have the whitest form, G. /. hamiltonii^ in 
which the crest is white, and the white feather edges on the rump are 
very broad and conspicuous ; in Nepal there is the typical race with 
the crest black and the white edges to the rump moderate in 
breadth ; in Sikkim and Bhutan, G. L meianotus has the crest black, 
and entirely lacks the Avhite edges to the feathers of the upper 
plumage. 
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Habits^ tic , — This is the best known and easiest to procure of all 
the Himalayan Pheasants, as it inhabits a lower zone than the others 
and is less shy and retiring in its habits. It is typically a bird of 
heavy undergrowth on the sides of ravines, though it is essential that 
this should be in or near forest and that there should be streams in 
the near vicinity. Whenever possible, it likes to move out to feed 
on open ground in the mornings and evenings, and it is therefore 
when suitable conditions are present often most numerous in the 
near vicinity of villages with their attendant cultivation. A few 
may always be found on the outskirts of the hill stations even 
during the crowded summer months. It lives and feeds on the 
ground, flying up into trees to roost and also often to avoid dis- 
turbance. The food consists of grain, seeds, berries and tender 
shoots, and of a variety of insects, worms, larvae and similar 
objects. 

Both sexes grunt and cluck in a soft undertone as they feed on 
the ground, and when flushed they give vent to a series of guinea-pig- 
like squeaks and chuckles that hardly seem to proceed from a bird. 
The males are very pugnacious and fight freely amongst themselves. 
There is a courting display in whic:h the male standing on the 
ground draws himself up to his full height and makes a peculiar 
drumming whirring noise by rapidly vibrating his extended wings. 
Several birds are generally found together. 

The breeding season is from the end of March to tlu* end of 
June. The nest is a collection of leaves, grass and forest rubbish 
in a hollow scraped beneath the shelter of a stone or low bush 
or tuft of grass. 

The number of eggs varies from four to fourteen, but the. normal 
clutch consists of seven to nine eggs. They very closely resemble 
those of the domestic fowl, ])eing smooth and rather glossy with a fine 
close grain. The colour varies from pale cream to rich reddish-buff, 
witliout markings. The surface is sometimes pitted with minute 
bores or covered with tiny white specks. 

The average size is 1.95 by 1.42 im hes. 


THE RED SPUR-FOWL. 

Galloperbix spadicea (Gmelin). 

Description . — Length 14 inches. Male: Top of the head dark 
brown shading paler and greyer on the forehead, sides of the head 
and all round the neck ; upper plumage light chestnut, the feathers 
of the upper back margined with pale greyish-browm, the remainder 
finely vermiculated with black and buff; wing quills dark brown ; tail 
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blackish-brown, the central pair of feathers and the outer margins of 
the next two or three pairs like the lower back ; chin whitish j breast 
and upper abdomen chestnut, the feathers margined with pale greyish- 
brown ; lower abdomen and thighs brown ; a patch under the tail 
rufous-brown vermiculated with black. 

Female : Forehead sandy brown, becoming dark brown on the 
crown, nape and neck ; upper plumage sandy or pale rufous-brown, 
each feather with two black bars, the black becoming less and the 
rufous more pronounced towards the tail; wing quills dark brown; 
tail blackish, the central feathers with mottled buff bars that 
disappear on the outer feathers ; chin and throat whitish ; neck 
olive-brown, the feathers becoming rufous in the centre and tipped 
with black ; breast and flanks bright ferruginous with narrow black 
lips; remainder of lower plumage brown, mottled with black and 
rufous under the tail. The amount of black on the lower plumage 
is very varialjle. 

Iris dull yellow to brown; a bare patch round the eye red; 
bill horny-brown, reddish at the base ; legs brownish-red or red. 
Weight 8 to 13 oz. 

Wings short and rounded ; tail rather long and considerably 
rounded. There are spurs on the legs in both sexes, irregular in 
number and often different on both legs, up to four on one leg in 
the male and two in the female. 

Field Identification , — Male uniform chestnut in appearance, the 
female light brown pencilled with black. Both sexes suggest a 
domestic hen-bantam with a longish tail held like a partridge. A 
bird of thick jungle, remarkable for its spurs. 

Distribution , — The Spur-Fowls are a small genus of three species 
confined solely to India and Ceylon. The Red Spur-Fowl is 
confined to India and is divided into three races. The typical 
race is found in the Terai in Oude, and again scattered about 
throughout the whole peninsula of India south of the great 
Indo - Gangetic alluvial plain, wherever there are broken hills 
covered with forests or bamboo jungle. It extends as far south 
as the Palni Hills. Provided that the country is of the requisite 
type it is found at any elevation from sea-level up to 5000 feet 
and occasionally higher to 7500 feet. In Travancore it is replaced 
by the richly-coloured G. s, stewarti^ which extends up to about 
3000 feet. In the Aravalli Hills and Udaipur there is a pale 
race known as G, s, caurina* All races are strictly resident. 

The Painted Spur-Fowl {fi. lunulata), which is also found in 
Peninsular India, may easily be distinguished by the black and white 
spotting of the plumage of the male, while the female is a plain 
brown bird with a chestnut face. 


X 
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eU > — The Red Spur-Fowl is a bird of broken hilly country 
and dense cover, especially affecting bamboo jungle and well-wooded 
nuilahs close to water. In such localities they live solitary or in 
pairs, thoOgh the young bird%/ remain in company with their parents 
for some time. They live and feed on the ground in the thick cover 
that they affect, and are made to take wing with the utmost difficulty, 
preferring whenever possible to escape on foot. They run at great 
speed and are adept at dodging from cover to cover. When forced 
to fly they rise with a great fluster and flapping of wings, but their 
speed is not great, for a glide follows every few beats of the wings 
and they soon drop back into cover. They rise with a loud cackling 
noise resembling that of a domestic hen. The crow of the cocks is 
somewhat similar. At night they always roost on trees, and when 
pursued by dogs they often take refuge in them. They visit 
cultivation and open ground more rarely than the Pheasants and 
Jungle-Fowl. 

The food consists chiefly of grain and seeds of all kinds, and the 
different jungle fruits and berries ; quantities of insects and larvae are 
also eaten. The flesh is very good for the table. 

The usual breeding season is in February and March in 
Travancore, and from February to June in the case of the other 
races. There is no real nest, the eggs being laid in a hollow or 
on the bare ground amongst dry grass and leaves. The site chosen 
is generally in fairly thick scrub or forest, and there is a decided 
preference for bamboo jungle with thick undergrowth. 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs, but two to five may 
also be found. 

The eggs are miniature fowl's eggs in appearance, rather narrow 
and pointed in shape ; the shell is stout and the texture fine and 
smooth with a slight gloss. The colour varies from creamy white to 
warm pinkish-buff, without markings. 

The eggs average 1,67 by 1.28 inches in size. 


THE COMMON QUAIL. 

CoTURNix coTURNix (Linn«us). 

Description . — Length 8 inches, Male: Top of the head black 
barred wjth brown, a pale buff line down the centre of the crown 
and a broader one above each eye ; sides of the head white and 
brown, ear coverts and a streak from the gape dark brown ; upper 
plumage light brown with white shaft streaks, blotched with black 
and barred with buff and rufous ; wing quills brown barred on the 
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outer web with rufous except on the first prinwy which has the 
outer web unmarked whitish ; tail feathers blackish-bfown with pale 
shaft streaks and transverse bars; throat and fore neck whitisli, 
a broad central band and a narrow cross stripe on each side curving 
up to the ear coverts making a blackish anchor mark ; a broken 
gorget of blackish-brown spots ; breast rufous buff with pale sltaft 
stripes, gradually passing into white from the lower breast downwards ; 
flanks brown with blackish spots and broad whitish shaft streaks* 

The female wants the black anchor mark on the throat and has 
the breast usually spotted with black. 

Iris yellow-brown ; bill horny-brown ; legs ]>alc fleshy-brown or 
yellow. Weight 3I to 4 oz. 

The shape is plump and rounded and the legs bck the spurs 
usual among game-birds. 

Field Idcnhficaiitm . — A miniature partridge in api)carance with ^ 
rather sandy coloration streaked with white and a striped head ; in 
the male a distinctive black anchor mark on the throat. Found 
often in considerable numbers in cereal crops and grass. Very 
unobtrusive in habits and practically never seen except on the wing. 

Distribution , — The Common Quail is a bird of very wide 
distril)Ution in the Old \V orld, being found almost throughout Europe 
and Africa and in the greater part of Asia, It is a liighly migratory 
species, and the majority of the birds that visit India are winter 
visitors, though a large number are undoubtedly resident in the 
country. 

As a breeding species the Quail is found in some numbers from 
the extreme north-west, including Gilgit, Kashmir, the North-west 
Frontier Province, and Baluchistan to Purnca on the cast and south 
to the Deccan, though the Punjab and United Provinces are the 
districts in which the bird breeds most commonly. 

The migrant Quail first appears in the north-w^est early in August 
and the passage lasts in the main until the end of October ; some 
birds come from due west, others by a more northerly route from 
over the Himalayas. 'I'hey gradually spread over the whole country 
except for the extreme south and Ceylon. Soon after Christmas 
they commence to gather and move in a north-westerly direction 
again, passing through the extreme North-west in enormous numbers 
in March and April. The spring migration is always more noticeable 
than that in autumn, as the birds collect into larger flocks and the 
period of passage is shorter and more concentrated. 

Habits, ^/<r,--The Common or Grey Quail is extren^ely well 
known in India as a sporting bird for the gun, a fivourite det9acy 
for the table, and amongst Indians as- a cage-bird fbt 
betting purposes. 
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ffaiftSjt — ^The Red Spur-Fowl is a bird of broken hilly country 
and dense cover, especially affecting bamboo jungle and well-wooded 
nUilahs close to water. In such localities they live solitaiy or in 
pairs, though the young birdi# remain in company with their parents 
for some time. They live and feed on the ground in the thick cover 
that they affect, and are made to take wing with the utmost difficulty, 
preferring whenever possible to escape on foot They run at great 
speed and are adept at dodging from cover to cover. When forced 
to fly they rise with a great fluster and flapping of wings, but their 
speed is not great, for a glide follows every few beats of the wings 
and they soon drop back into cover. They rise with a loud cackling 
noise resembling that of a domestic hen. The crow of the cocks is 
somewhat similar. At night they always roost on trees, and when 
pursued by dogs they often take refuge in them. They visit 
cultivation and open ground more rarely than the Pheasants and 
Jungle-Fowl. 

The food consists chiefly of grain and seeds of all kinds, and the 
different jungle fruits and berries j quantities of insects and larv® arc 
also eaten. The flesh is very good for the table. 

The usual breeding season is in February and March in 
Travancore, and from February to June in the case of the other 
races. There is no real nest, the eggs being laid in a hollow or 
on the bare ground amongst dry grass and leaves. The site chosen 
is generally in fairly thick scrub or forest, and there is a decided 
preference for bamboo jungle with thick undergrowth. 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs, but two to five rndy 
also be found. 

The eggs are miniature fowl’s eggs in appearance, rather narrow 
and pointed in shape ; the shell is stout and the texture fine and 
smooth with a slight gloss. I'he colour varies from creamy white to 
warm pinkish-buff, without markings. 

The eggs average 1,67 by 1,28 inches in size. 


THE COMMON QUAIL. 

CoTURNix coTURNix (Linnseus). 

jDescri^tiOfi.-^Lmgih 8 inches. Male: Top of the head black 
barred with brown, a pale buff line down the centre of the crown 
and a broader one above each eye ; sides of the head white and 
brown, ear coverts and a streak from the gape dark brown ; upper 
plumage light brown with white shaft streaks, blotched with black 
and barred with buff and rufous; wing quills brown barred on the 
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outer web with rufous except on the first primary which has the 
outer web unmarked whitish ; tail feitbers blackish«brown with pale 
shaft streaks and transverse bars; throat and fore neck whUish» 
a broad central band and a narrow cross stripe on each side Curving 
up to the ear coverts making a blackish anchor mark ; a broken 
gorget of blackish-brown spots ; breast rufous buff with pale shaft 
stripes, gradually passing into white from the lower breast downwards ; 
flanks brown with blackish spots and broad whitish shaft streaks. 

The female wants the black anchor mark on the throat and has 
the breast usually spotted with black. 

Iris yellow-brown ; bill horny-brown ; legs pale fleshy-brown or 
yellow. Weight 3J to 4 oz. 

The shape is plump and rounded and the legs lack the spurs 
usual among game-birds. 

Fic/(i Identification. — A miniature partridge in ap^xiarance with 
rather sandy coloration streaked with white and a striped head ; in 
the male ii distinctive black anthor mark on the throat. Found 
often in considerable numbers in cereal crops and grass. Very 
unobtrusive in habits and practically never seen except on the wing. 

Distribution. — The Common Quail is a bird of very wide 
distril)Ution in the Old World, being found almost throughout Europe 
and Africa and in the greater part of Asia. It is a highly migratory 
species, and the majority of the birds that visit India are winter 
visitors, though a large number are undoubtedly resident in the 
country. 

As a breeding species the Quail is found in some numbers from 
the extreme north-west, including Gilgit, Kashmir, the North west 
Frontier Province, and Baluchistan to Purnca on the east and south 
to the Deccan, though the Punjab and United Provinces are the 
districts in which the bird breeds most commonly. 

The migrant Quail first appears in the north-west early in August 
and the passage lasts in the main until the end of October ; some 
birds come from due west, others by a more northerly route from 
over the Himalayas. They gradually spread over the whole country 
except for the extreme south and Ceylon. Soon after Christmas 
they commence to gather and move in a north-westerly direction 
again, passing through the extreme North-west in enormous numbers 
in March and April. The spring migration is always more noticeable 
than that in autumn, as the birds collect into larger flocks and the 
period of passage is shorter and more concentrated. 

BnbitSy The Common or Grey Quail Is extrentely well 
known in India as a sporting bird for the gun, a fafvourite de^^y 
for the table, and amongst Indians as* a cage-bird for fightJrSg and 
betting purposes. 
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In the greater part of India Quail are regarded by sportsmen 
merely in the light of an addition to a mixed bag. In the north- 
west, however, on the spring migration, they are so numerous as to 
be the sole Object of a day*s sport. At this time they are chiefly 
found in the fields of growing corn, and it is the custom to collect 
the birds from far and wide into one particular area by means of call 
birds, set in cages on a long pole. The cornfields are then walked 
with a line of beaters. The Quail rise not ir coveys but singly, 
though they are often so numerous that eight or ten birds may 
be on the wing at a given moment and very large bags are obtained ; 
fifty to a hundred couple in a day’s shooting is nothing unusual 



Fig. 6i.— W ings of (a) Common Ouail ; («) Rain Quail. (Nat. size.) 


for two or three guns. The birds rise very suddenly and fly 
at a height of 5 to 15 feet from the ground, but although the 
flight is fast it is very straight and the birds are in consequence 
easy to hit. 

Quail are netted alive in enormous numbers, and it is the 
practice in many establishments to buy up two or three hundred 
and fat them in underground pits to be killed and eaten as required. 
The food of the Israelites in the wilderness (Exod. xvi. 13) is believed 
to have been the Quail. 

The food chiefly consists of grain and seeds, but insects and their 
larvae are also eaten. All food is taken from the ground, and the 
bird never perches on trees. 

The usual call of the Quail is a very liquid wei-mi-iips^ even perhaps 
better represented by the Kashgari name of Watwa/ak^ and it is 
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uttered both by day and night This is the call of the male, but 
there are other softer calls used by both sexes. 

A Quail breeds, as it lives, in open country, in cultivation and 
standing crops, in hayfields and rough pastures. The nest is a 
hollow scraped on the ground and lined scantily with grass and a few 
leaves. 

The breeding season in India is chiefly from March to May, but 
eggs have been found as late as September. The number of eggs 
is very variable, from three to ten or twelve. They are broad ovals, a 
good deal pointed towards the small end; the texture is hard and 
strong with a good deal of gloss. The ground-colour is a clear 
reddish or yellowish-buff, speckled, spotted and blotched in varying 
degrees with deep reddish-brown or bluish-black. 

In size they average about 1.18 by 0.90 inches. 

THE RAIN-QUAIL. 

COTURNIX COROMANDELICUS (GmcHn), 

(Plate xiv., Fig. 3.) 

Description . — Length 7 inches. Very similar in plumage to the 
- Common Quail, but easily recognised by having no rufous bars on 
I the outer webs of the primary quills. The dark marks on the face 
and throat of the male are blacker, and in that sex there are broad black 
stripes on the feathers of the breast and flanks; in some examples 
almost the whole breast is black. 

Iris brown ; bill, male dusky blackish, female brownish-horn ; legs 
pale fleshy. Weight 2\ to 2J oz. 

Field Identification , — Very difficult to distinguish tfom the 
Common Quail in the field except by the call and smn.ller size, unless 
the black breast is visible. In the hand both sexes are at once 
distinguished by the primary flight feathers which are plain on the 
outer webs, whereas the Common Quail has all the primaries except 
the first barred with rufous on the outer webs. 

Distribution . — The Black-breasted or Rain Quail is peculiar to 
the Indian Empire. It is found throughout practically the whole of 
India from the extreme north-west and the extreme north-east down 
to Ceylon; in the three corners of this triangle, however, it is 
undoubtedly very scarce and recorded only from certain localities. 
In the Himalayas and other hill range.s it is found occasionally up 
to 6000 or 8000 feet. 

The status of this Quail i.s not very clear; its name is due to the 
fact that in large areas, especially in the north-west, it merely appears 
during the Rains and leaves after breeding ; in other parts it appears 
to be largely a resident 
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JfaHts^ ek . — Like the Orcy Quail, this species is purely a hird of 
op<^ country, t>eing found in cultivation and grass aops, and often in 
the; close proximity of villages and houses. During the breeding 
season it is found in pairs, hut otherwise is a solitary bird though 
suitable cover often attracts many individuals to the same ground. 
In die 6cld it is difficult to distinguish from the Grey Quail, except 
from the fact that the call is different, a rapidly repeated and musical 
whii-wkiHvhiMvhiL 

The breeding season is in the monsoon from the end of June 
until October, though the majority of eggs will be found in August or 
the beginning of September. The nest is a hollow scraped in the 
ground and lined sparsely ‘ with grass and leaves. It is placed 
amongst standing crops or in thin grass. 

The normal clutch consists of about nine eggs, though the 
number is variable from four to ten or eleven. 

The eggs arc very variable, though the meml)ers of one clutch 
resemble each other closely. In shape they arc broad ovals, rather 
pointed at the small end, fine and smooth in texture with a fair gloss. 
The ground-colour varies from faintly yellowish-white to rich 
hrowmish'buff; the markings are of three types, a finely and evenly 
speckled and spotted egg, a boldly blotched and freckled egg, and 
a marbled egg. These markings may be blackish, purplish, olive- 
brown or burnt-sienna, !)ut all the markings on one egg are of one 
colour. 

The eggs average about i.io by 0.84 inches in size. 


THE CHUKOR. 

Alkctoris ur^xa (Mcisner). 

Description , — Length 1 5 inches. Upper parts brownish-olive to 
ashy, tinged across the shoulders and sometimes also the crown with 
vinous-red ; sides of the crown grey bordered by a buff line over the 
eye ; outer scapulars pure ashy with broad rufous edges ; wing quills 
brown partly edged with buff ; tail ashy-drab, the terminal halves of 
the outer feathers pale chestnut ; ear coverts dull chestnut, a black 
\m\d across the forehead through each eye and continued behind 
the eye and round die throat as a gorget ; the enclosed area huffy- 
white vn*th a small black spot on the chin and one each side by the 
gaper; breast ashy slightly tinged with brown and washed on the 
sides with vinous; remainder of lower plumage buff, darkening 
towards the tai^ the flanks heavily barred with black and chestnut. 

Iris brown-yellowish or orange; bill and legs red, claws brown. 
Weight male 1 lb. 3 oz. to i lb. 1 1 oz., female 13-19 oz. 
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llie male has a short Ijlunt spur above the hind tpe» 

JPieid^ Identification . — Hill ranges bordering North-western India. 
In parties on open hill-sides an ashy and buff partridge at once 
distinguished by the black loop on the face and throat and by the 
beautiful barring of the flanks. 

Distribution . — Under the name of Greek Partridge this bird has 
a wide distribution in Europe and in Western and Central Asia, and 
it has been divided into a number of races. We are concerned only 
with the form A. g. chukar^ so well known to sportsmen by its 
vernacular name of Chukor, and the paler Baluchistan race known 
as A. g. koroviakovi. The latter ^ is found in Baluchistan and the 
Kirthar Range dividing it from Sind. The former is found in the 



Fig. 62.--Chukor. (i nat, size.) 


hill ranges from the Salt Range to the Himalayas and along the 
Himalayas as far east as Nepal. It is a resident bird, found from 
looo to 15,000 feet. 

The Chukor chiefly differs from the well-known French Partridge 
{A. rufa) in lacking the fringe of black spots outside the gorget 
band, and in having two black bands instead of one on the flank 
feathers. 

Habits, The Chukor varies a good deal in its choice of 
ground, provided that it is on a hill-side and free from trees. On 
the frontier hills it is found on the hottest and most barren hill-sides, 
which fairly justify the native saying that the bird feeds on stones. 
In the Himalayas it is equally at home on open grassy hill-sides in the 
low hot valleys, on stony screes covered with a light growth of barbe^ 
bushe% and amongst the snows at ia,ooo or 15,000 feet— a diversity 
of range unusual amongst birds. Incessant damp and heavy rainfall 
and forest, however, it cannot stand. 
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Except when actually breeding they are found in coveys ; these 
in their origin are family parties consisting of a pair of old birds with 
their last brood; but as the winter progresses the coveys pack in 
suitable localities until thirty to fifty birds may be found together 
until the spring breaks them up into pairs. They live and feed on 
the ground, and when approached usually run for some distance 
uphill before taking wing. The flight is very strong and fast, several 
wing beats followed by a glide, and the coveys sweep round the 
contours of the hills or across small valleys for some distance before 
settling. They then generally scatter a little and squat and are found 
again with difficulty. 

The call is a loud ringing chuck-chuckor uttered in various tones. 
This call and the pugnacious nature of the bird and the ease with 
which it is tamed render it a favourite cage-bird in North-western 
India. 

The food consists largely of grain and seeds as well as roots, 
green shoots and leaves and a variety of insects and larv-je. 

The breeding season is from April to August, early at low altitudes 
and late in the higher portions of the bird’s range. The nest is a 
hollow scraped in the ground under the shelter of a stone or a tuft 
of herbage ; it is lined with grass, dry leaves and other rubbish, 
usually somewhat sparsely. 

The clutch varies from five to fourteen eggs, but the usual number 
of eggs is from eight to twelve. The egg is a rather pointed oval 
a close and hard texture with a fair amount of gloss. The ground- 
colour is pale yellowish or greyish-stone, freckled sparsely all over 
with pale reddish-brown or pinkish-purple, a few of the freckles 
becoming small blotches. 

In size the eggs average 1.68 by 1.25 inches. 


THE BLACK PARTRIDGE. 

Francolinus francolinus (Linnaeus). 

Description , — Length 13 inches. Male: Top of the head and 
nape blackish-brown, the feathers broadly edged with pale brown 
and on the nape with white ; sides of the head with the chin and 
throat black, enclosing a brilliant white patch behind the eye; a 
bright chestnut collar round the neck; upper back black, the 
feathers edged with rufous and spotted with white; the middle 
and lower back to the tail black with narrow white bars, the bars 
dying away on the outer tail feathers ; wings and their coverts dark 
brown with subtcrminal tawny-buff bands and pale edges, the quills 
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a)so with tawny-l>u(r transverse spots on each web forming imperfect 
bars ; lower plumage from the chestnut collar deep black, the sides 
of the breast and flanks spotted with white; lower abdomen and 
thighs pale chestnut stippled with white, growing darker under 
the tail. 

Female; Upper plumage, wings and tail as in the male, but 
the black is replaced by dark brown, the chestnut collar is only 
represented by a dull chestnut patch on the nape stippled with 
brown, and the bars of the lower back and tail are wider; sides of 
the head clear pale buff ; ear coverts dark brown ; lower parts buff, 
the chin and throat whitish, the remainder irregularly barred with 



Fig. 63. — Black Partridge. (J nat, size.) 


brown, the bars on the feathers waved or arrow-head shaped and 
broadest on the flanks ; a chestnut patch under the tail. 

V Iris brown ; bill black, in the female dusky brown ; legs brownish- 
red, becoming almost orange in the breeding male. Weight, male 
10 to 20 oz., female 8 to 17 oz. 

The male has a blunt spur on the tarsus; this is sometimes 
faintly indicated in the female. 

Field Identificatiofu—k typical partridge found in thick ground 
cover, and attracting attention by its extraordinary creaking call. 
Both sexes have a peculiar scaled type of coloration on the top 
and sides of the body, while the male is conspicuous for its blaqk 
under parts, white cheek patch and chestnut collar. 

Description , — This Francolin was formerly found in Southern 
Europe, though it is now extinct there. At the present time It 
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extends in various races from Asia Minor through Persia and 
Mesopotamia and Northern India to Manipur. F, /. adm is found 
throughout Northern India, excluding Sind and Baluchistan where a 
paler bird F, /. henrici occurs, along the Himalayas to Western Nepal 
and in the plains to Behar. Southwards it extends to Deesa, Gwalior, 
Sambalpur, the Central Provinces to Saran, Parguga and Udaipur 
and Western Bengal to Chota Nagpur. In Central and Eastern 
Bengal, in Eastern Nepal and in Sikkim is found the much 
darker Assamese race P, /. melanotus. A resident species. In 
the Western Himalayas it is found up to 8000 feet though not 
commonly above 5000 feet. 

Habits^ etc, — The Black Partridge is one of the favourite game- 
birds of Northern India. In the plains it is most abundant in the 
high grass and tamarisk scrub alternating with patches of cultivation 
which are found about the rivers of the great alluvial plains. Away 
from the rivers it is found also in ordinary crops and bush jungle, 
while the tea gardens of the foot-hills are very suited to its needs. It 
is usually walked up with a few^ beaters, and rises well, flying hard 
and straight, affording pleasant shots. For although several birds 
may be found together in a patch of cover they do not rise in a 
covey but get up in twos and threes or singly. For the table 
the flesh is rather dry, being not so good as that of the Grey 
Partridge, though it is the fashion to despise this latter l)ird. 

The call-note is well known, a peculiarly loud and grating cry of 
several syllables which once heard can never be forgotten, with its 
ring of pride and well-being. Che-chirrccy chick-chiree expresses it 
well, but the Hindustani subhan-teri-khudrat (O Omnipotent, thy 
power) is the usual rendering. It is uttered on the ground but 
often for the purpose the bird perches on an ant heap or mound, 
and I have heard of an instance when one was seen on a dead 
tree some 15 feet from the ground though this is unusual. 

The food consists of grain, seeds, green shoots, ants, and various 
insects. 

The breeding season is somewhat protracted, from April to 
October, and some pairs are probably double-brooded, though the 
majority of eggs will be found in June. 

The nest is made in a hollow on the ground in tamarisk or grass 
jungle, or in crops growing in their vicinity. The hollow is lined with 
grass leaves and similar materials sometimes very sparsely, sometimes 
quite thickly. 

The number of eggs is variable, from four to ten, hut the normal 
clutch is probably from six to eight. The eggs may be described as 
miniatures of the eggs of the English Pheasant. In shape they are 
sphero-conoidal, stout and fine in texture, and rather glossy. The 
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: ilour varies from pale stone-colour to deep olive-brown, sometimes 
with a greenish tinge. Many eggs are covered with specks of a white 
calcareous deposit 

In size they average about 1.55 by 1.28 inches. 


THE GREY PARTRIDGE. 

Ortygornis pondicerianus (Gmelin). 

(Plate xvi., Fig. 5.) 

Description. — Length 12 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
jnd nape brown; forehead, cheeks and a long broad line over the 
rufous; ear coverts brown; upper plumage light greyish-brown 
mixed with chestnut, each feather crossed with a whitish band 
i ordered on both sides with dark brown, and many of the feathers 
with glistening white shaft streaks; wing quills- brown mottled and 
i^iwards the body banded with whitish: outer tail feathers chestnut 
s’ lading towards the ends into dark brown with j)ale tips; chin and 
diroat rufous-buff defined by a thin blackish-brown gorget ; remainder 
(d lower plumage buff with narrow rather irregular blackish-brown bars 
which fade out towards the tail. 

Iris brown ; bill, dusky plumbeous ; legs dull red, claws blackish. 
Weight II to 12 oz. 

The male has a short spur above the hind toe. 

Field Identification. — A typical brown-looking Partridge with 
chestnut in the tail, and a distinct gorget line round the rufous throat. 
Found in pairs or coveys on fairly open dry gnuind, and remarkable 
for its readiness to perch in trees. 

Distribution . — Found from the Persian Gulf through Southern 
Persia, Afghanistan and Baluchistanto India. It is divided into three 
-aces distinguished by depth of coloration. The western race 
F. p. mecranensis reaches Baluchistan, but in Sind merges into 
F. p. interpositusy which extends throughout the whole of Northern 
India to a line in Bengal roughly through Midnapur and Rajmahal. 
Southward, about Ahmednagar and Belgaum, it is replaced by the 
typical race which extends to Northern Ceylon. It is found up to 
af)out 1500 feet in the Himalayan foot-hills and other*ranges, and is 
a strictly resident species. 

HahitSy etc. — The Grey Partridge is not found in heavy forest or 
on swampy ground. With these exceptions it is found in every type 
of ( ountry, being jwticularly partial to those tracts where patches 
of (‘ulti\ation are surrounded by sandy waste ground and light 
^rnib jungJo. It is not so dependent on thick cover as the Black 
Piutridge as it roosts commonly in trees, and also frequently ukes 
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refuge in them when disturbed ; while many live in hedgerows and 
thickets on the outskirts of villages. 

It associates in small coveys except when breeding. When 
disturbed the members of a covey do not rise together like the 
English Partridge* but scatter and run with great speed until they 
find thick cover in which to skulk, so that each bird has to be 
pursued separately while the remainder seize the opportunity to 
escajx:. When flushed the bird rises with a loud whirr and flies 
rapidly with quick strong wing beats, l)ut it does not as a rule 
travel very far. 

The males are very pugnacious, and therefore are easily captured 
with decoy birds; they are favourite cage-birds with Indians who 
esteem their loud calls and also keep them for fighting. The call 
is a peculiar loud shrill cry tit-ee-roo^ tit-ee-roo or pat-ec-hi, pat-ce-Ia^ 
preceded by two or three harsh notes, similar but each time uttered 
with a higher intonation as if the bird were seeking for the keynote 
of its call ; morning and evening the wild ringing notes arc amongst 
the familiar bird sounds of India. 

The food consists of grain and seeds of all kinds, as well as o,f 
grasshoppers, white ants and other insects. 

The ordinary lirecding season is from February to June, but a few 
nests will also be found from September to October. The nest is 
scrape on the ground under the shelter of a clod of earth, a tuft o( 
vegetation or a bush. The scrape is sometimes left bare, but is more 
commonly lined with blades of grass and dry leaves. 

The clutch consists of six to nine eggs. The eggs are moderately 
long ovals, a good deal pointed towards thv, small end, and the texture 
is fine, liard and glossy. I'hc colour is unmarked white more or less 
tinged with pale brownish. 

The average size is 1.3 by T.05 inchc.s. 


THE LITTLE BUTTON-QUAIL. 

Turnix dussumieui (Temrainck). 

Description. — Ix'nglh 5 inches. Sexes alike. Crown mixed 
black and brown with a huffy-white line down the centre; sides 
of the head and a line over each eye huffy-white speckled with 
black ; hack of the neck riifou.s, the feathers edged with buff ; upper 
plumage chestnut-brown, each feather finely barred with black and 
edged with yellowibli-white, conspicuously on the shoulders and 
up|)cr hack, and on the wing coverts so broadly as to appear entirely 
ycUowish-whitc with che.stnut black-edged spots ; wing quills brown, 
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the outer feathers edged with buff ; lower plumage whitish, the breast 
buff growing browner on the centre, the sides with black or black and 
chestnut spots. 

Iris pale yellow; bill plumbeous; legs hcshy-whitc. Weight 
1. 1 to 1.5 ounces. 

A plump rounded bird with a soft pointed tail. No hind toes. 

Field Identification , — A tiny, plump quail-like bird with a pale 
stripe down the crown and a mixture of rufous-black and yellow in 
the upper plumage. The three toes distinguish the family from true 
quails, and the pointed tail at once identifies this species. 

Distribution , — The Little Button-Quail has been chosen to 
represent the order of the Hemipodii, a group of small birds that 



P'iG. 64.— Little Button-Quail. nat. size.) 

greatly resemble the true quails in appearance but differ markedly in 
anatomy and breeding characteristics. All Indian members of the 
family may at once be recognised as lacking the hind toe. This 
s|)ecies is found practically throughout India, and farther eastwards 
through Burma to Hainan and Formosa. In the greater part of 
India it is a resident, but in the north-west its appearance is pcrliaps 
sporadic, depending on the rain.s. It has been found up to 8000 feet 
in the Outer Himalayas and other ranges, but not commonly. 

HabitSy This, the most diminutive game bird of India, avoids 
thick forest and hilly country, and lives by preference in cornfields 
and stretches of grassy plain though it may also be found in any ty[)C 
of low herbage and open scrub jungle. It is a most inveterate little 
.skulker and is flushed with difficulty, rising often close, by one ^ feet. 
When flushed it flies low over the ground and soon settles again, after 
which it is very difficult to put it up a .second time. 

The food consists of seeds, tender shoots and insects. 
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Tills and the other species of Turnix are chiefly remarkable for 
their l)rcCding habits. The females are larger than the males, and in 
species the more brightly coloured, and they are the dominant 
M< u,)r in all domestic matters. The ordinary call-note is a soft 
Mining sound vcntriloqiiial in character, and usually described as 
.1 between a coo and a purr. This is uttered by the female and 
■ itirads ibt; male, whom she courts, turning and twisting and posturing. 
Thp’ females are very ])ugnacious and fight amongst themselves fiercely 
ibi ihc possession of the male, 

W'hen the eggs are laid the male bird is left to brood them and to 
Tear the chicks, 'fho female deserts her mate and eggs and goes off 
in search of a fresh male, who in turn is planted out with a clutch of 
eggs to iTiciibate. And it is l)elieved that as many clutches of eggs 
are laid ns the female can find husbands to court. 

As a T'esult ol this system the breeding season is ivery prolonged, 
and eggs may l)e found in almost every month of the year. The 
niajoiiiy however an. laid from June to September. 

‘i'he nest is a slight pad of grass placed in a natural hollow on the 
ground usually whore it is tucked away amongst the .stems of a tuft 
of grass. Very oc’casiojially the grass is bent over it in a sort of canopy. 

The c)ut(')i (V)nsists of four tggs. The egg is a broad oval with 
the small end rather sharply pointed. The shell is very stout with 
a line and close texture and a good deal of gloss. The ground-colour 
is gie\i'-h*white, sometimes with a yellowish or reddish tinge ; the 
uholi' surface is closely stippled, speckled and spotted with 
\«]!o\\ish or greyish-hrown, witli secondary markings of pale purple 
ia\ wilder; there are in addition generally some bold blotches 
rf\ bl»< kish ijr dark reddisli-brown, either generally distributed or 
Ik i\d in a /one round the broad end. In some eggs these 
'Mcr markings arc very numerous. 

I'he egg averages about 0.84 by 0.66 inches. 


THli WHITE-BREASTED WATERHEN. 

AivtAURORNis PiKJiNicUKA (Pennant). 

(Plate xiv., Fig. $.) 

length 12 inches. Sexes alike. A broad mask 
< \tending behind the eye to include the foreneck and breast white; 
upptr [Tlumage generally and sides of the body dark slaty-grey 
with olive; a patch above the base of the tail olive-brown; 
juills blackish-brown, a fine white line down the edge of the wing; 
tail dark brown ; abdomen buff in the centre darkening all round to 
pale dull chestnut. 
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Iris reddish-brown ; bill green, the frontal portion red ; legs olive- 
yellow. 

The legs are long and stout with very long toes. 

Field Identification . — A dark-coloured bird with chestnut under 
parts, and a conspicuous white mask and breast ; with ungainly feet. 
Found in cover about water and rather noisy. 

Distribution . — The White-breasted Waterhen is found almost 
throughout the Oriental region. Of the races into which it is 
divided only one is found throughout India, Burma and Ceylon- 
With the exception of the Upper Punjab and North-west Frontier 
Province and the hill ranges, this bird is found in suitable places 
throughout India. It is mainly resident, but appears also to be 
locally migratory. 

Habits^ etc . — This is one of the commonest water-birds of India, 
and is found wherever water is surrounded by a certain amount of 
thick cover, whether in marshes and tanks, or about village cultiva- 
tion and in gardens. It usually feeds in the open on the land 
searching for grain, insects, inollusca and the like, and when disturbed 
is loath to take to flight but runs rapidly into cover. It is rather a 
quarrelsome species and is inclined to fight a good deal, the birds 
sparring together like chickens. 

This species is probably most remarkable for its calls, being an 
exceedingly noisy bird. The ordinary note is a sharp metallic 
sound, much like the noise of pounding with pestle and mortar, and 
this is often kept up all night long. In the breeding season the call 
has thus been described by Eha : ** It began with loud harsh roars 
which might have been elicited from a bear by roasting it slowly 
over a large fire, then suddenly changed to a clear note repeated 
like the coo of a dove.’' 

The breeding season is in the rains from June to October. The 
rest is a saucer of sedges, dried grass, bamboo leaves and twigs. It 
is built on the water amongst rushes or bushes, or more usually in a 
raised situation in bushes, clumps of bamboo or trees at varying 
heights ; the vicinity of water is, however, essential, and the bird 
does not fly up to the nest but climbs up the surrounding vegetation. 

The eggs are four to eight in number. They are moderately 
elongated ovals, rather obtuse at both ends ; the texture is bard 
and fine with a slight gloss. The ground is creamy stone-colour ; the 
markings consist of spots, speckles and blotches of brownish-red and 
pale purple, rather sparsely distributed on the body of the egg, but 
thick and confluent as a cap on the broad end. 

In size they average about i»S 7 t>y inches. 
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This and tie oth|ar spates of HifrHtx pe dhkifly ramarkiA^ 
ihfir breeding habits* The females are Ja^er than ikiale% and aa 
liiONt species t|e more brightly coloured, and they are the dominimt 
in all domestic matters. The ordinary «?all*note is a nok 
i running sounid ventriloquial in character, and usually described as 
rt i ross bctwcdii a coo and a purr. This is uttered by the female arid 
attracts the male, whom she courts, turning and twisting and posturiog. 
The females arc very pugnacious and fight amongst themselves fiercely 
for the possession of the male, 

When the bggs are laid the male bird is left to brood them and to 
rear the chicki The female deserts her mate and eggs and goes off 
in search of a fresh male, who in turn is planted out with a clutch of 
eggs to incubate. And it is believed that as many clutches of eggs 
are laid ns the female can find husbands to court. 

As a result of this system the breeding season is jvefry prolonged, 
and eggs may l)e found in almost every month of the year. The 
majority however are laid from June to September. 

The nest is a slight pad of grass placed in a natural hollow on the 
ground usually where it is tucked away amongst the stems of a tuft 
of grass. Very occasionally the grass is bent over it in a sort of Canopy, 

The cluU li consists of four eggs. The egg is a broad oval with 
the small end rather sharply pointed. The shell is very stout with 
a fine and close texture and a good deal of gloss. The ground-colour 
is greyish-white, sometimes with a yellowish or reddish tinge; the 
whole surface is closely stippled, speckled and spotted with 
yi'Ilowish or greyish-brown, with secondary markings of pale purple 
Ml lavender ; there arc^ in addition generally some bold blotches 
of blac'kish or d.irk reddish-brown, either generally distributed or 
gathered in a zone round the broad end. In some eggs these 
('•Icier markings are very numerous. 

rhe egg averages about 0.84 by 0.66 inches. 


THE WHITE-BREASTED WATERHEN. 

Amaurornis phcenicura (Pennant). 

(Plate xiv., Fig. J.) 

Length 12 inches. Sexes alike, A broad mask 
c-Mvmding behind the eye to include the foreneck and breast white J 
upper plumage gehetally and sides of the body dark slaty-grey 
w.i.^vhed with olive ; a patch above the base of the tail olive-brown; 
quills bjackish-btown, a fine white line down the edge of the wing; 
jittl dark brown ; abdeimen buff in the centre darkening all reund to 
Ji^Je dull chestnut 



THE WHITfi-BREA8TB£> WAIEEitEK . ^ 

Irfa ied<&h<'l»owni Wtf green, the fiontat pottiiMi ned; o 8 «(»> 
ynUovir. 

The legs ate long and stout with very long tpes. 

MtH Idmi^eaHon.^-k dark-coloured Utd with diestnut under 
parts, and a conspicuous white mask and breast ; with ungainly feet 
Found in cover about wato and rather noisy. 

Distribution . — ^The White-breasted Waterhen is found almost 
throughout the Oriental region. Of the races into which it is 
divided only one is found throughout India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Widrthe exception of the Upper Punjab and North-west Frontier 
Province and the hill ranges, this bird is found in suitable places 
throughout India. It U mainly resident, but appears also to be 
locally migratory. 

Habits, etc . — This is one of the commonest water-birds of India, 
and is found wherever water is surrounded by a certain amount of 
thick cover, whether in marshes and tanks, or about village cultiva- 
tion and in gardens. It usually feeds in the open on the land 
searching for grain, insects, mollusca and the like, and when disturbed 
is loath to take to flight but runs rapidly into cover. It is rather a 
quarrelsome species and is inclined to hght a good deal, the birds 
sparring together like chickena 

This species is probably most remarkable for its calls, being an 
exceedingly noisy bird. The ordinary note is a sharp metallic 
sound, much like the noise of pounding with pestle and mortar, and 
this is often kept up all night long. In the breeding season the call 
has thus been described by Eha : " It began with loud harsh roars 
which might have been elicited from a bear by roasting it slowly 
over a large fire, then suddenly changed to a clear note repeated 
like the coo of a dove.” 

The breeding season is in the rains from June to October. The 
nest is a saucer of sedges, dried grass, bamboo leaves and tw^s. It 
is built on the water amongst rushes or bushes, or more usually in a 
raised situation in bushes, clumps of bamboo or trees at varying 
heights; the vicinity of water is, however, essential, and the bird 
does not fly up to the nest but climbs up the surrounding vegetation. 

The ^s are four to eight in number. They are moderately 
elongated ovals, rather obtuse at both ends; the texture is hard 
and fine with a slight gloss. The ground is creamy stone-colour ; the 
markings consist of spots, speckles and blotches of brownish-red and 
pale purple, rather sparsely distributed on the body of the egg, but 
thick and confluent as a cap on the broad ertd. 

In siae they average about 1.57 by r.rS inches. 
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THE WATERHEN. 

, Galunula cHLORorus (Linnaeus). 

Description , — Length la inches. Sexes alike. and neck 

blackish-grey, passing into dark slaty-grey on the breast and. fiankSi 
the latter with a few broad white stripes; upper plumage brownish- 
olive, the outer tail feathers black and the wing quills blackish- 
brown, the edge of the wing finely bordered with white ; middle of 
the abdomen whitish ; under tail coverts white, a black patch in the 
centre. 

Iris red ; frontal shield and base of bill red, tip greenish-yellow ; 
legs mixed greenish-yellow and slaty-green, with an orange ring 
above the joint 

The tpes arc fringed with a membrane and are exceedingly long. 

Fieid IdenHficoHon. —A waterbird found in the vicinity of thick 
cover. On land looks like a black chicken with large feet; and 
swims ;vith the tail held high. Easily identified by the red patch 
at the base of the beak, and by the habit of incessantly jerking up 
the tail and revealing the black-centred white patch below it 

Distribution , — ^The Moorhen or Waterhen is very gerjerally 
distributed in Europe, Africa, Asia, America and the Hawaian and 
other islands, and is divided into a number of subspecies, of which 
only one occurs in India. This, known as G, c, parvifrons^ differs 
from the typical European bird in its slightly smaller size. It is 
found virtually throughout India both in the plains and in the 
Himalayas and Nilgiris up to about 6000 feet A resident species, 
it is also locally migratory. 

DabitSf etc . — In India the Moorhen is found in tanks and 
marshes, the two chief factors necessary to its presence being 
abundance of weeds, rushes and other cover, and a perennial supply 
of water. Jheels and marshes that dry up during portions of the 
year only shelter occasional ‘stragglers. On rivers and streams it is 
seldom found in this country. It is essentially a water bird, and 
spends practically all its time swimming about amongst the water 
growth where it feeds largely on vegetable matter, but also on small 
mollusca and aquatic insects and their larvse. It swims well, with 
a characteristic jerky bobbing movement of the head, and when 
necessary is a good diver, though this accomplishment does not 
appear to be used except to avoid danger. On land it walks well, 
with long strides, holding the tail erect so that the white under 
coverts are very conspicuous, and when walking the head and tail 
are incessantly jerked as on the water. It feeds a good deal on land 
in the cover round water and often wanders right out into the otmn. 



THE PURPLE COOT 


ntm^g swiftly with head lowered back to the water on any aiami« 
The call is a loud harsh prruky with somethipg staitling mi suddeti 
in the sound which is audible some distance away* The is 
rather heavy and laboured and usually low over the water though the 
bird is capable of rising into the air and going fairly fast In flight 
die neck and legs are held extended. The Moorhen sometimes 
perches on trees climbing about the branches quite easily. 

The breeding season in the plains is from July to September, but 
in the hills it starts earlier, in May ; probably two broods are reared. 

The nest is a mass of sedges and other vegetation heaped up to 
form a hollow for the eggs ; it is placed either on the water amongst 
vegetation or in tufts of grass, or even sometimes a foot or two 
above the ground. According to situation it varies from a sketchy 
affair to a well-built nest. 

Six to nine eggs are usually laid, but fourteen have been 
recorded. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, rather compressed towards 
the smaller end ^ the shell is compact and firm with little or no gloss* 
The ground is a pale stone-colour, tinged with pinkish when fresh ; 
the markings consist of spots, speckles and blotches of deep red, 
reddish-brown and purple, the larger markings often being surrounded 
by a nimbus. 

The eggs measure about 1.62 by 1.2 1 inches. 


THE PURPLE COOT. 

PoRPhYRio pouocEPHALUs (Latham). 

Description , — Length 17 inches. Sexes alike. Head pale 
brownish-grey, tinged with cobalt on the cheeks and throat and 
passing on the nape into the deep purplish-lilac of the upper 
plumage, flanks and abdomen; the sides of the wings and the 
breast light greenish-blue ; wing and tail feathers black, the 
exposed portions blue; a white patch under the tail. 

Iris deep red ; bill and casque deep red mixed with brown ; legs 
pale red, brown at the joints. 

The bill is thick and compressed, rather short and high and 
terminates in a broad frontal shield or casque, square across the 
crown; legs and toes long and ungainly. 

Reid Identification,— h, large blue and purple bird, with ungainly 
legs and feet, found in reed beds in water; cannot be confused with 
any other species. 

BhtHbuH9n.—i:)\\z species of Purple Coot is found from the 
Caspian Sea through Persia and Afghanistan to the whole, of the 

Y 
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Indian Bmpire; it extends eastwards to Siam. Tbere axe two 
lacea, of which we are concerned only with the typical form* This 
is found throujUhout the plains of Indta^ east of a line through 
Omdai^ur and Jhang in the Punjab to Baluchistan and Sind; it 
has occurred in Kashmir but is not normally found in the 
Himalayas. A resident species. 

ffakfSf eA:.-^The Purpte Coot is found wherever there are large 
swamps and jheels with plenty of rushes, bushes and weed$> and 
in such places it is usually abundant. It lives in small parties 
which spend their lives chiefly within the reed beds, threading 
their way through the labyrinth of vegetation with remarkable ease, 
and clinging, to the reeds and twigs with the huge feet like gigantic 
Reed-Warblers} they not infrequently sun themselves and preen 
their plumage on the broken-down reeds at the water’s edge ; but 
otherwise on the whole the bird is comparatively seldom seen unless 
beaten out of cover. The flight is very weak and laboured, and the 
bird seldom goes far on the wing, preferring to drop down again 
immediately into cover and escape on foot. Its food is mainly 
vegetable in character, and it does great damage amongst growing 
rice. 

The breeding season in India is in the rains from June to 
September, but most nests will be found in July and August, The 
birds in one particular jheel are all very regular in their dates of 
laying, but colonies in different jheels vary a good deal in this 
respect. 

The nest is a massive heap of sedges and rushes firmly put 
together with a depression on the top for the eggs. Sometime^ it 
is on the ground at the edge of water ; at other times it is placed in 
or over water amongst rushes, tufts of grass, or in bushes at heights 
up to 3 feet above the surface of the water. 

The number of eggs in the clutch is variable up to ten, and there 
is often a good deal of difference in the state of incubation of the eggs 
in one nest. 

The egg is a broad and perfect oval, much the same shape os a 
hen’s egg ; the texture is firm and compact, but there is very little 
gloss. 

When fresh the ground-colour varies from pale pinkish-stone to 
pure salmon-pink, but the rosy tint fades rapidly ; the surface is 
fairly thickly spotted, blotched and occasionally streaked with red, 
an4 there are numerous secondary markings, pale purple blotched}, 
clouds and spots. The markings are distributed evenly over the 
smrfhce of the egg. 

Hie average sise is about t.90 by 1.39 inches. 
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THE COMMON COOT. 

Fitlica atha Linnasus. 

Dtscripihn, — Length i 6 inches. Sexes alike. Entire plumage 
blackish-grey, Auker ou the head, neck and lower tail coverts, and 
paler below ; edge of wing whitish. 

Iris red ; bill and frontal shield bluish-white ; legs greenish, joints 
Slaty. 

The bill is comj^rcssed and rather deep, with a broad frmital 
shield on the forehead. The tarsus has a membranous fringe 
behind; the toes arc long and fringed with a broad membrane 
divided into lobes, 

FiWd in flocks on oj^en water; the white 

frontal shield shows up in contrast with the black plumage, and in 
flight the bird has a peculiar apiKjaranta: with the heavy feet extending 
beyond the short tail. 

Distn 7 fufw»,--Thc Coot is found throughout the greater ixitt of 
r.uropc, Northern Africa and Asia, and i.s replaced by closely allied 
forms in Australia and Tasmania. It is unknown in Ceylon, but in 
India it is found uherever suitable water CKTurs, and in the H]inala^a.s 
brced.s up to about 6000 or 8000 feet. It is a resident si>cucs in 
many parts of India, but in winter its numbers are greatly augmented 
l»y immigration, and at that season it is more generally distributed. 

Habits, etc , — I’he Coot is more definitely aquatic than most of 
the Rail family, and frequents more o])en water, such as lakes, tanks 
and slowly moving rivers. In ordinary jhecls it wall always be found 
out in the open water and not in the reed beds except when Weeding. 
Its food consists largely of vegetable matter which is taken both on 
the surface and by dning, but it also eats small fish, inscKts and 
inollusca, and is not above devouring the eggs and ( hicks of other 
aquatic birds. 

In winter Coots collect in large herds; they do not, however, 
merge their owm indi\iduality in the herd or act entirely under mob 
imiMils^ as will a flock of ducks. Disturb the Coots on th^ water 
and you will only aflect those birds within the immediate range of 
your aggression ; the remainder do not move automaticaliy in rc^onse* 

The ^iicc of the herds of Coot is often incredil)ly laurge, especially 
on the great lakes of Sind where the numbers of the birds may be ' 
estimated by the square mile. On the Munchur l^e, for instance^ 
the water is coverc^d with separate herds of Coc^' e^h of 4 fhk:h 
keeps more or less to a territory of its* own separate^f by a*'^ap of 
several hundred yards fron) the territory of the next herd. ITie 
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noise of wings aAd paddling feet when one of these gatherings takes 
to flight i$ like tljie noise of great waves breaking on a shingle beach. 
For rhe Coot rises with diflSculty, pattering at first along the surface 
of the water ; though once on the wing it flies strongly with neck and 
legs outstretched, and rises well up into the air. 

English sportsmen do not generally trouble to shoot the Coot as 
it is easy to hit, and the flesh is too fishy to be palatable ; but native 
fishermen regard it as a welcome article of diet, and it is netted in 
hundreds on iho Sind lakes. Many are killed with bow and arrow 
or caught by hand. In the latter case they are grabbed from below 



Fig. 6s.~Coinmon Coot. ({ nat. size.) 


by a man who wades up to his neck in water with his head concealea 
in a roughly-stuffed duck. 

In Kashmir the Coot breeds in May and June, and in the plains 
in July and August. 

The nest is a large mass of rushes and flags with a depression 
on top for the eggs; it is built amongst reeds and other aquatic 
vegetation either on the water or on the ground at its edge. The 
clutch varies from six to ten eggs. 

The egg is a somewhat broad oval, slightly compressed towards 
one end j the texture is fine and hard with little gloss. The ground- 
colour is a pale buffy-stone, closely and evenly stippled all over, and 
also slightly spotted with black and dark brown. 

In size the eggs average about 1.98 by 1.40 inches. 
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THE SARUS CRANE. 

MeGALORNIS ANllGONK (LitinsBUs). 

Description , — Length s feet Sexes alike. Head and upper 
neck bright red, ashy on the crown, bare except for black hairs, and 
a patch of grey feathers on the ears ; neck white, passing at its base 
into the bluish ashy-grey of the whole body plumage ; outer flight 
feathers blackish-brown, the inner flight feathers grey and whitish. 

Iris orange ; bill greenish-horny with a black tip ; legs fleshy-red. 

Bill long and pointed ; the neck and legs are very long, the tibia 
being naaed for some distance above the joint 

The inner wing feathers (tertiaries) are elongated and pointed, 
and droop over the true flight feathers, 

IHeld Identification, —A huge grey bird with a reddish naked 
head and long legs, found in pairs about marshy spots; bold in 
demeanour and always frequents the same place. 

Distribution , — The Sarus Crane is found throughout Northern 
India, and Assam to Burma, Siam and Cochin-China. It is divided 
into two races, of which we are concerned only with the typical form. 
This is common over the whole of the United Provinces and Upper 
Bengal, and is found though in smaller numbers in the Punjab south 
of the Chenab, in Eastern Rajputana and parts of the Central 
Provinces. It is a strictly resident species. 

HabitSy etc , — In the area which it inhabits the Sams Crane is 
well known, as a pair may be found in every jheel and tank of 
importance and in suitable stretches of ricefields. They never perch 
anywhere except on the ground. The birds pair for life, and are 
very devoted and close companions, feeding together a few yards 
apart, and always flying in close company one slightly behind the 
other. So obvious is their affection that the legend has arisen, that 
if one of the pair is killed the other dies of a broken heart They 
are never molested by the people for fear of ill-luck, and are in 
consequence very tame and confiding. If caught young they 
become delightful pets, and kept loose in a garden make most 
efficient watch-dogs. The food consists of vegetable matter, insects, 
rqptiles and molluscs. 

Normally when feeding they are silent, but if disturbed in any 
way they give vent to a loud trumpet-like call which is also uttered 
freely on the wing. The flight is strong with regular rhythmic 
beats of the huge wings, but the birds seldom rise high above the 
ground, travelling as a rule within easy gunshot 

In the breeding season the pair frequently indulge in a striking 
dance, spreading their wings and lowering their beads and leaping 





TH» LOCH ftORIKEK 

jfHiUed iq> t)iy die roi^ aed therefbie muc^ nixed nndj it 
bailt on the ground in the niddle of a licefleid or patidi <^aytaa&p, 
and ia often surrounded by shallorr water. There H usuaUy tro 
attetnpt at concealaienti the sitting bird being visible rone distance 
oC 

One to three ^gs are laid, but two are the normal number. 
The eggs are elongated ovals, a good deal pointed towards the 
small end. The shell is very hard and strong, pitted with small 
pores, and fairly glossy; flaws in the shell are common. The 
ground-colour varies from pure white to pinkish cream-colour or pale 
greenish. Some eggs are unmarked, but the majority are mme ot 
less spotted, blotched or clouded with pale yellowish-brown, purple, 
or purplish-pink, though the markings are seldom heavy. 

The e^s measure between 3.5 and 4.5 inches in length, and 
8.35 and 8.7s inches in breadth. 


THE LIKH FLORIKEN. 

SvPHBOTiDES iNDiCA (Gmciin). 

Description. — Let^h, male 18 inches, female so inches. 

Male in breeding plumage : A tuft of narrow ribbon-like black 
feathers about 4 inches long, spatulate at the ends and curved 
upwards, behind each ear, head, neck and lower plumage black 
except for the chin and part of the throat which are white ; a 
white band across the base of the hind neck; back and mner 
portion of the wings black with fine whitish mottling and arrow 
marks, the black disappearing on the sides of the wings except for 
a bar; quills dark brown, all but the outmost handed with 
ochraceous-yellow, which is largely mottled with black ; tail whitish, 
buff towards the base, mottled with black at the end and barred 
with black. 

Male in winter plumage and female: Top of the head black, 
streaked with buff, and with a pale central band; head and neck 
finely vermiculated with black, the markings coarser on the sides; 
hifvk black mottled with sandy-buff and with buff arrow markings; 
rides of the wings sandy-buff with irregular black bats: quills dark 
brown, all but the outermost banded with ochraceous-yelldw, u^idh 
is largely mottled with black ; tail yeltew-bvff with black ba» and 
mottled widi black towards the tips, the central feathers motded 
riirougluMlt ; chin and throat white ; f«c neck aod upper breast buff 
with black breaks; romainder of lower pfluma®e bulfy-whitt^ the Hmg 
feathm under the wings black. 
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Iris pale yellow, clouded with dusky in the male ; bill yellowish, 
dusky along the top ; legs dirty whitish-yellow. 

Weight: male 14 oz. to 1 lb. 4 oz., female i lb. 2 oz. to 
I lb. 10 oz. 

The bill, peck and legs are rather long. 

Field IdenlificaHon, — A small long-legged bustard sandy-buff and 
blackish in colour, the male in the breeding season becoming black 
and white with graceful curved plumes behind the ears. Found 
chiefly in grassy plains, and has a curious habit of jumping into 
the air. 

Distribution , — Confined to India. Its main stronghold is in the 
drier portions of the Peninsula lying east of the Western Ghats and 
south and east of the Godavari. It has not been recorded from the 
North-west Frontier Province or the Northern and Western Punjab 
or east of the Bay of Bengal, but within these limits it may be found 
in almost every part of India, even Lower Nepal and Baluchistan 
(where specimens have been obtained), though, as it is locally 
migratory and an irregular wanderer dependent on conditions of 
rainfall, its appearances are often erratic. 

Habits^ etc , — This beautiful little bustard is usually found singly in 
wide grassy plains or in crops of standing grain, and though numbers 
often occur ip such localities they do not join into flocks. It may 
also be found in any other form of crop which is dry under foot, and 
neither too dense to make walking difficult nor too high to prevent 
it readily taking to flight. It of course never settles or feeds else- 
where than on the ground. In the cover that it frequents it is not 
shy, usually rising for the first time when disturbed, within tsky 
shot ; but after having been once flushed and allowed to settle again, 
it is difficult to find a second time, for it either runs some distance 
from the spot where it settled or else squats closely hidden on the 
ground. 

On the wing it flies with a rather peculiar wheeling flight with 
quick wing beats, but does not usually rise very high into the air. 

Its food consists chiefly of grasshoppers, but other insects, grain, 
seeds and tender shoots are also eaten. 

The main breeding season is from August to October, but as the 
bird is essentially a rains breeder,” it is very irregular in its season, 
ahd many nests are found earlier and later. It should, however, be 
clearly stated that wherevet the bird appears as a rains visitor it is 
almost certainly breeding, and sportsmen who shoot this bird in the 
rains (as 1$ unfortunately too common a custom) should understand 
that they are materially contributing to the extinction of a magnificent 
game hitd whose numbers ate already seriously diminished* 

The most marked characteristic of the species is its habit of 



THK ST 0 NE^CUR 1 J(W 

Mdtienly jumping off the grouiMi Into ^ air nhows th* »m » 
habit that bp revealing its cAen unawmacteff tKetence ama^ 
adda to ease with which its destrucdTis encoo^Sl'm 
b done sometimes by the female, bqt the vast majority Of th* 
funtpit^ birds are males, and as thqr jump dmy utter a guttmal 
croak similar to that of a frog or to the noise of tiro stickv bein| 
hit together* The habit may be considered as a ntt{rfial display* 
It is believed that the birds do not pair but that the males have 
each a particular territory, and that the females wander about until 
they succumb to the fascinations of a male and then lay and incubate 
their eggs and rear the young without hk help. If this view is 
correct, the male would seem to jump to reveal his presence in 
the long grass and his readiness to court any female that has 
wandered into his territory. 

No nest is made, the eggs being deposited on the ground in 
some thin patdi in a field of grass. Two to five eggs are laid, but 
the normal clutch consists of four. 

The egg is a very broad oval with only a slight difference between 
the two ends. The shell is stout and smooth, closely pitted with 
minute pores, and usually with a good deal of gloss. 

The ground-colour varies from clear green to darkish olive-brown ; 
the markings consist of cloudy streaks of brown of different shades, 
varying a good deal in intensity, but as a rule more marked towards 
the broad end. 

In size they average about t.88 by 1.59 inches. 


THE STONE-CURLEW. 

BuRHIMUS CEDICNBMUS (Linnffius). 

J?airipiion.— Length 16 inches. Sexes alike. Upper parts 
ashy-brown to sandy-buff, the edges of the feathers rufescmit, and 
the shafts with black stripes; a streak above and below a dark 
streak through the eye creamy white; a dark moustachial streak; 
sides of the wings brown marked with white and black, and with 
indistinct white and black bars across the wing; quills blackish- 
brown enclosing a white patch; tail ashy-brown, all the fieathers 
except the middle pair with blackish tips, each crossed by a 
eubterminal white bar; lower parts white, fore neck and a patch 
under the tail pale rufous, the breast rq^itm streaked with daric 
brown. 

Iris bright yellow ; WU black, yelloKf about the base; legs ydlow. 

The head is large witha high fordhead aiud very huge eyeai 
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tegs sie long and bare, with only three toes, the nail of the middle 
toe dilated on the inner side; wings long and pointed ; tail slightly 
rounded* 

fiUU — A streaked-looking brown bird with long 

bare legs and a large head with huge yellow eyes; in flight a 
conspictious white patch in the wings. Found running on sandy 
or stony ground 

Disirihutitmk — ^The Stone-Curlew is widely distributed in Central 
and Southern Europe, in Northern and Eastern Africa, and in Asia* 

It is divided into several races, of which two only appear 
in India. B, a?, indicus is the resident form which is found 
virtually throu|^out India, Ceylon and Burma. A pale desert 



Fig. 67. — Stone-Curlew, (i nat. size.) 

race B. a?, astutus found in Transcaspia and Eastern Persia 
however replaces it, also as a resident, in Baluchistan and Sind 
and the Punjab. 

Habits^ etc — The Stone-Curlew, Norfolk-Plover or Thick-knee 
(os it is also sometimes called) is somewhat locally distributed in 
India on account of its special requirements in the way of habitat. 
The country that it inhabits must be dry with patches of scrub and 
low jangle, or with large groves and dry jheels studded with tufts of 
grass ; in such localities it frequents the open wastes and pIougB^ 
fields, and it is also particularly partial to the huge old mango topes, 
which are characteristic of parts of India, surrounded with mud walls 
and thinly planted so as to be also reserves for grass. 

This bird iS strictly a ground species, and is largely nocturnal, as 
is suggested by the large eyes. Usually found singly or in pairs, it 
collects at times into parties. Owing to its shyness and protecdve 
coloration it generally escapes notice until it suddenly takes to wing 


THE INDIAN COURSER ^ 

in front of the observer ; it flies swiftly, low over tjk® grottAct, wftb the 
long yellow loj^ outstretched behind, and in its manner of flight and 
with the conspicuous white patches in the wings it recalls the appear^ 
ance of a bustard On the ground it runs rapidly in little bursts with 
short pattering steps, with the head lowered and the neck retracted 
in a thoroughly shame-feced manner. At times it squats, with the 
body pressed to the ground and the head and neck outstretched. 
The call is a loud mrHvet^ very eerie and plaintive in tone, which is 
usually uttered at dusk or during the hours of night 

The breeding season varies from February to August, but most 
eggs are laid about April 

The nest is a mere scrape on the ground, often amongst dr}' 
leaves or near the base of a bush or tuft of grass. Two to three eggs 
are laid. 'Fhe egg is a broad oval, rather obtuse at both ends ; the 
texture is fine and hard, but normally without gloss. The ground- 
colour is yellowish-white or buffy-brown ; the markings arc spots and 
specks, streaks and blotches of deep olive-brown or black, combined 
in a endless variety of designs over the surface of the egg ; there ate 
a few secondary markings of pale inky-purple. 

In size the eggs average 1.9 by 1.39 inches. 


THE INDIAN COURSER. 

CuRSORius coROMANDBLicus (Gmelin). 

(Plat* xiv., Fig. 4.) 

Description . — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
chestnut, darker behind where elongated feathers conceal a l)lack 
spot ; long white streaks over the eyes, meeting behind on the nape, 
and bordered throughout below by a black band; a rufous collar 
behind the black ; upper plumage sandy-brown \ wing quills black, 
the innermost passing through grey and white into the colour of the 
back ; a white patch on the base of the tail ; central tail feathers 
sandy-brown, the others grey-brown at tlie base then black and 
tipped with white, the white increasing outwards tUl the outermost 
pair are quite white; chin white; neck and breast rufous passing 
-intachestnut on the lower breast with a black patch on the upper 
abdomen ; flanks and a patch under the tail white. 

Iris dark brown ; bill black ; legs dead china white. 

The bill is slender curved and pointed ; wings pointed and tail 
short and square : legs long with three to^s. 

Identification . — A small ploveivlike bird with long dead 
white legs which is found running rapidly on open sandy ground ; 
the white eye streaks bordered below with black and contrasting 
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chestnut crown, and the chestnut breast and blardc belljr m 
conspicuous. ' 

'This is a purely Indian species except that it » 
Auaid also in,ithe extreme north of Ceylon. It Is found in suital^ 
areas from the base of the Himalayas right through the Peoinsulat 
but it is rare on the Malabar Coast and in Lower Bengal On the 
west it exten 4 s to about the line of the Indus Valley though it is 
scarce in Northern Sind and the West and North>west Punjab, 
where it is tOplaced by the Cream-coloured Courser (C. c$/mr), 
which lacks the chestnut breast and black belly. A resident species. 

AfuAr'/r, r/tf.--The Indian Courser is a bird of dry open, more or 
less bare and moderately watered tracks, frequenting patches of 
barren stony land, or cultivation that is lying fallow. In such 
localities the Courser will be found, in pairs if breeding, in small 
parties at other seasons, running and feeding on the ground. When 
feeding this bird has curious and characteristic movements, as 
owing to the long hgs, it has to dip down very suddenly and 
completely to reach the ground, witlt usually a quick run of several 
mincing steps between the dips. When disturbed the bird rises 
with a disdnetive note and the wings look very pointecl the flight 
being strong and straight with marked l)eats of the wings. It does 
not as a rule fly very far before settling again, and then it runs 
swiftly in little spurts ; but when danger really threatens it can fly very 
high, fast and strongly, and no falcon can take this little plover on 
the wing. 

The food largely consists of the small black beetles that are 
found on the dry ground that this species frequents. Weevils, ants, 
caterpillars and other larvx and small molluscs are also eaten. 

'i'he breeding season lasts from March to July. The nest is a 
mere scraiK on the ground, sometimes in the middle of a hare plain, 
at other times under a tuft of grass or low bush in stunted straggling 
jungle on a dry plateau or faintly marked ridge. 

'rhe clutch consists of two or three eggs. 

The eggs are almost spherical, of fine texture and without gloss. 
The ground-colour varies from cream to bright buff; the markti%s 
consist of mottlings, clouds and spots of pale inky-grey, overlaid 
with lines, scratches, spots and streaks of blackish-brown, black, and 
rich olive. 

The average size is 1. 19 by 0.97 inches. 
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THE LITTLE INDIAN PRATINCOLE. 

GtA»BOLA LACTEA Temmiuck. 

'D^smfiHdn.-^htngih 7 inches, ^xes alike^ Upper pluniage 
pale sandy-grey ; forehead brown, and a band from the eye to the 
beak black ; outer quiUs blackish, gradually growing white inwards } 
tail and its coverts white, blackish towards the end, the black area 
longest on the central feathers, which lack the brown and white ti{w 
of the other feathers; lower plumage smoky-brown tinged wSh 
rufous, becoming white from the lower breast downwards; wiwg 
lining black. 

Iris dark brown ; bill black, basal half red, yellowish-brown at 
gape; legs black. 

The bill is short and curved with a wide gape , wings long and 
narrow ; legs short, the hind toe raised above the level of the others, 
the middle and outer toes united by a small web ; the claw of the 
middle toe pectinated on the inner margin, 

I^i/d JdenUficatum, — River bird, occasionally visiting jheels; 
found in big flocks ; on the wing rather like a large brown swalbw, 
with barred white tail and pointed dark wings, flying rapidly over 
the surface of water. 

DtstribHtwn.-^H)[A% Pratincole or Swallow-Plover is found in 
India, Ceylon, Burma and Assam. It is practically confined in 
India to the beds of the various large rivers such as the Indies, 
Ganges, and Brahmapootra with their tributary rivers, so far as they 
continue to be broad streams with wide sandbanks, flowing peace- 
fully when not in flood. It is locally migratory. 

etc . — This quaint little bird is found about the sand- 
banks of the larger and more placid rivers, and only occasionally 
leaves them for an evening flight to open jheels in the vicinity* It 
is invariably found in large colonies, which are social in all the 
incidents of their life, breeding in large numbers together, and 
feeding in large fl xks which skim about the surface of rivers and 
jheels, catching insects on the wing. In their flight, appearance 
and habits they well deserve the name of Swallow-Plover; to the 
uninitiated they might easily appear to be larger relatives of %ht 
flocks of swallows that are often found under simitar condidonf* 
The flight is swift and graceful, and a curious low, rather harsh, note 
is freely uttered In the evenings the docks usually feed flying up 
stream^ and on occasions they mount high up into^be ait and might 
easily be mistaken for a flock of Swifts. 

The breeding season lasts from klatch to May. The birili lam 
in hURe cobtdes m island .sandbanks or onithe sandy 
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^ livers, and the^e colonies are frequently willed out wholesale by 
temporary riles in ^the river level These inundations appear to be 
the oniy check on the undue increase of the birds, as they have no 
enemies to prey on them. Terns, Sdssorbills and various Plovers 
nest in close proximity to the Pratincoles. 

The nests are mere hollows scraped in the sand, often through a 
hard crust that forms when alluvial mud has been deposited on top 
of the sand. They are placed either in the open or in the shade of 
the small tufts of tamarisk that grow on most of the sandbanks. 
To approach a colony is to provoke a scene of wholesale alarm. 



Fig. 68. —Little Indian Pratincole. Q nat. size.) 

Some of the birds skim round about uttering their curious note, 
others flutter down on to the s«ind and there gasp and flutter, now 
lying exhausted with outspread wings, now dragging themselves 
along in all the apparent throes of a mortal wound; more con- 
summate acting to divert the intruder from the nests could hardly 
.be imagined. 

The eggs vary in number from two to four. They arc broad 
ovals, pointed at one end ; the texture is close but somewhat chalky 
and devoid of glpss. The ground-colour varies from pale greenish- 
white to pale fawn and stone-colour ; the markings consist of spots, 
streaks, blotches, lines and cloud of olive, reddish-brown or purple^ 
but the eggs are usually finely and lightly marked and blend fairly 
well with the sand on which they lie. 

ske they average about x.05 by o.8fl inches. 
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THE BRONZE-WINGED JACANA. 

METOPisros INDICES (Latham). 

JDetcnptioH.— Length it inches. Sexes alike, Head, neck and 
lower parts to the abdomen black, glossed with dark green, die 
lower hind neck with a purple gloss; a white line over the eye 
and a white spot beneath it; back and wings olive-bronae, die 
flight feathers black, glossed with dark green; lower back to the 
tail and its coverts chestnut, the tail feathers darker; lower 
abdomen and thighs dull blackish-brown. 

Iris brown ; bill greenish-yellow, reddish at base, and a broad 
lappet at its base on the forehead livid ; legs dull green. 

The wing has a small tubercular spur at the bend ; the toes w 
long with long straight claws, the claw of the hind toe bang 
particularly exaggerated. 

J!ieM Identification.— K rail-like bird with disproportionately 
long toes and claws which is found walking on weeds and plants 
on the surface of water. Blackish in colour with a bronze back 
and a chestnut tail, easily distinguished from the Pheasant-tailed 
Jacana by this last feature. 

DUtribution.—Vca& is a widely spread bird found in India, Assam 
and Burma, extending through the Malay Peninsula to Siam, Sumatra, 
Java and Celebes. In India it is not found in the north-west at 
all, but is very common in the moister districts of Oude, the Sub- 
Himalayan Terais of Rohilkhund and Gorakhpur and through most 
of Bengal, occurring also southwards through the Central Provmcw 
and the Peninsula generally. It does not ascend any of the hill 
ranges, and it is a resident species. 

Habits, etc.— The Bronze-winged Jacana is purely a wat»-biid, 
never frequenting rivets but living exclusively in jheels and swamps, 
especially those in which the surface of the water b paved and hidden 
from view by the leaves of the lotus and other water plants, with 
deep reed-beds along the sides. For life in such surroundinp it it 
specially adapted, the toes being elongated and the claws straight 
and of great length, affording a snowshoe-like surface which allows 
the bird to move about on the water, walking over the broad flat 
lotus leaves and the flimsiest of other weeds. It can swim and 
dive well when necessary, but in the choked wa^ that it ^uento 
walking is a more valuable accompBshment for it Although a well- 
known ^cies, living often in ponds close to houses, it is rathec.^^ 
and when alarmed will conceal itself by lying close on the we«^ wife 

the head and neck well stretched out on* level wth the body. » 

for more eflfectiml concealment, wiH half submerge its body m 
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*nie Ibod consists of vegetable matter and alsoof inaectSi 
laryiei molluscs Crustacea. It has a peculiar harsh cry. 

The breedini season Is in the rains from June to Sqptetnber« 
The nest is gensially lather large, composed of rushes and water* 
weed twisted rdund and round to form a circular pad, with a 
depression for the eggs in the centre. It is placed in a well-sheltered 
spot, usually autongst thickly growing lotus leaves, either on the 
surface of the U'ater or on the edge of an island. 

The clutch waries from about seven to ten eggs. 

The eggs are moderately broad ovals, a good deal pointed at ot e 
end, and of fine hard texture. They have the most brilliant gloss of 
all Indian eggs , so brilliant indeed that persons who are shown them 
for the first time will hardly credit the gloss with being natural in 
origin. 

The ground*colour varies from pale stone-brown to deep rufous 
or olive-brown. The markings vaiy from reddish-brown to blackish- 
brown and black, and consist of the most inextricable network of 
lines, some fine, some coarse, evenly dispersed over the whole surface. 

In size they average about r.47 by 1.03 inches. 


THE PHEASANT-TAILED JACANA. 

Hydrophasianus chirurgus (Scopoli). 

JDgscnjfition,^l^ngth : Male 12 inches, 6 inches longer in summer 
with the long tail plumes ; female larger, total length with plumes in 
summer 21 inches. Sexes alike. 

Winter plumage : Upper plumage brown, speckled with white on 
the forehead and hind neck ; a white line over the eye, and from 
it a pale brownish-yellow band runs down the side of the neck, 
bordered below by a blackish band from the beak which expands 
into a broad gorget across the breast i remainder of lower plumage 
and outer tail feathers white; central tail feathers brown; wings 
whity-brown barred with dark brown, a white patch on the sides, 
the outer quills black gradually becoming white inwards. 

Iris pale ydiow; bill bluish in summer, in winter dark brown 
with the base yellow; l^s pale plumbeous in summer, dull greenish 
in winter. 

There is a stroi^ sharp spur On the bend of the wing; the first 
%ht feather ends in a curious lanceolate appendage, and the fourth 
feather in an attenuated point ; the central tail feathers aie kmg 
ai^ pointed in summer plumage. The toes m very loi^ wi^ long 
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jRk&l f»il><Bke biid viHt loi% 

toes and ctevs whkb-U fouod vslkmg m weeds ai^ j&uitil on idte 
smlioo of water. BistikiKUiidi Grom the Eronse^ged |adfoa hf 
the ktge amoottt of white in wings in fl^t and id <1*9 deeding' 
season the long centnd tail feathers. 

i 9 !tfMMSi»i,~Tiii 8 Jacana l»s a wider distoibntSon than the 
last ^edes, being found throughout India, Ceylon and B«nna> 
and further eastwards as far as South China, the PhUif^ioes, and 
Java. In India it is very generally distributed, occurring in the 
Himalayas commonly on the Kashmir lakes at 5000 feet and 
straggling up to 12,000 feetj to the west it reaches Baluchistan. 
While for the most part resident it is also partly migratory. 

HabUi, etc. — The Pheasanttailed Jacana agrees with the Bronse- 
winged species in being adapted by its configuration to a purdy 



Fig. 69.— PbcMant-tuled Jacana. (J nau aiao,) 


aquatic life. It lives on tanks, marshes, and lakes, where thickets 
of reeds and lotus and other floating plants occur, over which the 
long toes and claws allow it to walk at its ease; but it dlfibrs from 
the latter species in being less shy, more ready to ftequent open 
srater, and more accustomed to wander to flood water, streams, 
and rimilar spots free of weeds on which the Bronse-wing is never 
found. Although not strictly speaking a social species, many wid be 
found on the same piece of water. 

ilus bird rather resembles Ihe Pond Heron in its capacity for 
stwrtling the unobservant. Standing on submerged weeds in the 
water it easily escapes observation until it rises with a sudden 
Startling flash Of the white wings, flitting away over the water 
with a waderdike flight until it settles i^ain, and oime tnctw 
becooies inviribte. 

It has a very curious mewing call whi 4 i might easily |num &r 
that -of an angry cat. It feeds on ftedHTSter modules and 
vapm^ mafter. ' 
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The bieiif^Bg aeasoa is in the rains firoia June to Aii^ptsb The 
nest Vaiiesi sometimes it is a mass of veeds and rushes he^wd 
together en a staaQ island Or in the water amongst thidk: grass or 
growing ricA At other times it is a floating structure of weed 
and grass llarely able to contain the eggs which look almost as 
if they werf floating in the water. In either case the eg^ ate 
half unmersed in the sun*warmed water, and its heat with that of 
the decaying vegetation must materially assist the process of 
incubation. 

This qracies lays a dutch of four eggs which are arranged with 
the smaller ends fitting inwards like a dutch d Plover’s eggs. 

The eggs are markedly pyriform in shape with a ccnnpact and 
hard texture and a bright gloss. They are vntbout markings, and 
wh«i fresh are of a rich deep bronze colour, with either a rufous or 
gremiish tinge; but as incubation progresses they bleach sadly undm 
the comtuned influence of sun and water. 

In size they average about t.46 by i.is inches. 


THE RED-WATTLED LAPWING. 

SaxcooRAMMUs iNoicus fBoddaert). 

(Plate XV., Ffg. 5.) 

Length 13 inches. Sexes alike. Head, neck and 
upper breast black, except for a broad white .band firom each eye 
v^ch passes down the sides of the neck and joins the white lower 
parts; upper plumage and wings brown, glossed with greenish- 
bronze and slightly with red ; a white wing bar ; the greater part of 
the flight feathers black; sides of the lower back, rump and uiqier 
tail coverts white; tail white with a broad black subterminal band, 
the central feathers have this band bordered on both sides with 
brown, the other feathers have white tips. 

Iris red-brown, eyelids and a conspicuous wattle in front of the 
eye lake-red ; bill ted, dp black ; legs Mght yellow. 

1116 wing has a tubercle at the bend which becomes a homy 
spur in the breeding season ; legs long with small hind toe. 

— A tame iamiUar plover found in pairs, 
which rise with a loud ^ 4 -h*^o 4 ti brown above, white below with 
conspicuous block and white head and neck and long yellow left: 
a marked r^ fiKsal wattle. 

Red-wattled lapwing has a wide distribution 
from Mesopotamia throughout India, Ceylon and Burma to Codda- 
Diina, the Peninsula and Sumatra. It is divided into mem, 
of wMcb two oomo ioto our ares. Sar^gnmmtu i. a 
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^dler iritibt littto Itoiie ii I 
«nd fte neig^bouriiq; pnM «f the P 9 nj|t 
The typical leoe i< bond thtiMt^out 
occurring Ixriii b ^ up to al 
Hiraaiayu at similar elevations far into the inner Kljhf 

resident speties, ^ * 

£h^ts, srir.—This long-lee^ PlOTer avoids bodli 
country and diick forest^ but U mhenrise a bmtbtf idlw 
India, though H prefers open cuMvation and Ibe 
and jheek It is found usually in pairs, msd jSte Mb SdMi 
consdous of be fact that their striking oebsitM b iSif dhs 
“obliterative" type, and by remaning morionless 
escape the notice of the passer by. Th^ of course; news p(i|ib 4 l| 
trees, and when disturbed they do not fly br, butsd^le agibl<^|icld| 
and then run a few steps j but the iong wings are 4 Mm f 

and suituned flight whoi required, and good May he 
by fl;^g tRuned falcons at this species. The call k i sssbcp 
loud shrill notes weil-expressed by the wordS^ ^ 

to 4 (hit usually uttered on the wing when the hud is dhtr^ed* 
Another common note sounds much like the sybible ^ng. 

The breeding season is somewhat extended bom Masdt b 
August, but the majority of eggs are laid in May and Jnile.' T^e 
nest is placed on the ground in almost my open growth pSCvidedi 
that water is reasmably near; a slightly elevated lituftiou k cfthh 
chosen, such as on a grave or small mound, arid numbers of iMSM 
are placed on the ballast of railway lines; occasionally the OMtb 
placed on the flat roof of a house. 

The nest is a circular depression scia^ in 'the toil, and k I* 
sometimes encircled with small stones or jneces of hard clay* 

The dutch consists of four eggs. They are pyriibrm, thM k» 
broad and obtuse at one end and much pointed at die other* 10 k 
ground-colour varies from pale olive-green to yeflcwidi oT ledm^ 
buC The texture is close and a little dislky with v$tjf fetJh gltellt. 
The markings of deep brown or black thickly cover the SOtbCi «kl 
blotches, streaks, spots and clouds, evenly diMhutei 
In ske the eggs average about 1.45 by i.t hudiea. 
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TH^ LITTLE RING-PLOVER, 

|pftA|lADlUt7S mmv& Scopoll 
f (Plate xvL, Fi|r* 3.) 

— length 6 inches, Seiccs alike* A black band 
firom the forehead through the eye to the ear coverts, joined by a 
broader black ban^ from the eyes over the top of the head, encloses 
a white band on the forehead; chin, throat and a brOad collar 
round the neck w^ite^ the white running up behind the black bands ; 
remainder of uppihr plumage brown ; quills dark brown, the outer- 
most blackish and the inner ones tipped with white; tail brown, 
darker towards th4 end, all except the central pair tipped with white, 
growing more extensive outwardly ; lower plumage and wing lining 
white. 

Ilia dark brpWn, eye rim yellow ; bill black, yellow at base ; legs 
yellow, daws black. 

The head and eyes are rather large; the wing is pointed and 
long^ there is no hind toe, 

£>istnhtfum,^The Little Ring-Plover is distributed widely 
throughout Europe, Asia and Northern Africa. It is divided into 
three races, of which we are concerned with two. Charadrius d. 
mranicus breeds in North, Central and Southern Europe and North- 
western Africa, eastwards to Northern Asia. It winters in Africa, 
Sei^-aDd the Malayan Archipelago, arriving in India about August 
aiudleaving in April and May. Ckaradrius d, jerdoniy a smaller race, 
if the breeding bird throughout India, found also in Borneo and New 
Cmnea* It enters the Himalayas up to about 4000 feet. It is 
f local migrant only. 

tf/r. — ^The Little Ring-Plover is essentially a bird of the 
fimdy and stony maigins of rivers and streams wherever they are 
i^ly wide, and of the dried mud flats that form round the edges 
of drying jheels and swamps ; it also wanders temporarily to various 
types gromidi ’lyhere the presence of rubbish or the drying up of 
tetnpotary ponds and inundations produces an abundant supply of 
ffies and other ime^ that form its food. It perches nowhere 
Mept on the ground, and there it spends most of its time seeking 
and walking with dainty steps and little short runs, and 
bobbing down with a curious characteristic movement to pick up 
i|p{moach of an intruder it runs rapidly over the 
hugely reaping notice with its mixture of protective and 
pidmage, the sandy upper parm bbndtng with the colour 
pf like and the black and yellow markings tending to break 

^ die bird. Once competed to take to wing it flies 
^ ground with a wheeling motion^ the poimed 
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irtugt b^ng rapIdJjr* and an it it nt^fg t 
m whistle. This note is psiiicukrly mariMsd b 
when it is uttered in the course of the feet rotted 
the female which harms part of the cpnrtiog dfapJay, ^nd wlddb Ae 
is adopted as a relief to outraged nerves when the »««ft is k thtefsc* 
In the display proper the feathers on both sides of the kmM tete 
dufied out and the tail is spread into a broad Jem. At this period 
the male is very pugnacious and chases away other species of tenaS 
birds from the vicinity of the nest 

Except when breeding, this Plover is osuaily found in Wa8 
partiesi of which the members run about independently on the 
ground but at once unite when they take to Wing, 

In India the breeding season is from March to May. The best 
is a slight depression scraped amongst sand or fine pebbles, generally 
in the sandy bed of a small river or stream, or on the sandbanks of 
the large rivers. 

The clutch consists of four egga They are broad ovals, very 
sharply pointed towards the small end. The shell is very fine and 
compact, but virtually without gloss. The groundH:Olour varies 
from huffish stone-colour to pale greenish-grey, and the markinp 
consist of fine spots and speckles and fantastic little lines 
brownish-purple or black, together with a few secondary markings 
of very pale inky-purple. The markings are generally and evenly 
distributed except that they tend to be more numerous round the 
broad end. 

The egg measures about 1.14 by 0.184 inches. 


THE BLACK-WINGED STILT. 

Himantopus HiMANTOPUS (Linnseus). 

---Length 15 inches, Male in winter '—the pltinwge 
is white except as follows : Top of the head and the upper badk 
sullied with brown bases to the feathers and a few dark tips > the 
wings and the back between them black, glossed with metallic 
green j the tail and its upper coverts sullied with drab grey. 

In summer plumage the under parts are suffused with a ttmf 
tint, and the top of the head becomes black and white in varying 
degrees. 

The female has the black baek and wings sullied with br<^wni 
and does not attain the rosy tint or black head k summer. 

Iris red 5 bUl black; lep lake*re(k ckwa black. 

The bil(is long, straight and slender; ttk imk m dm whp 
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loitf and ^ tegs are very long with the tibia bate for a 

gfOd {KOfMMlioo ^ its length ; there is no hind toe and the diree 
fiontt todi are duttit joined with webs, 

41$^ slender black and white bird with long 

|teai|^ besit amdj^absairdijr long red legs, always found wading in 
smer. It can be confused with the Avocet (Heatmtwtr* 
which hSs the long beak curved sharply upwards 

widely distributed species, the typical form 
ocOlUring in Sou&ern Europe, Africa and Central and Southern 
Ashii and being represented by other races in America, Australia 
and New Zealang. Some individuals are resident and breed in 
North-Western India, in Kashmir, the Punjab, Sind, Sambhur Lake 



Kio. 70. — Black'Winged Stilt. O oat. size.) 


and Baluchistan, Others are winter immigrants from the North, so 
that d>e bird is widely distributed in India throughout the plains 
in winter, 

MttHlSt rA;-»Tbe Stilt is purely a water-lrird, and is found in 
small parties which feed about the shallower portions of lakes, jheels 
and marsherb oven condescending to visit village ponds and' flooded 
culthrmibn. Owit^; to its long legs and long bill, it is able to wade 
<mt into deeper watm than most waders, and therefore tap sui^lies 
of fend that ore not available to them ; and when $0 wading its 
mode of progtession appears somewhat awkward, as for each step 
tlie long legs haye to Ih: drawn out of the water backwards to avoid 
its restsfeiMWi brbhglu forward in the air and again deliberately 
placed in the water. Stilts occasionally assoemte with Avocets and 
OodWits, similarly long-legged irirds, but they do not os a rale mix 
With the other wadem. The food consists of minute seeds of irater- 
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lri»nt>, and snutll m^U^ca and «t»m In ttta long 
l«ga ue mandad straight beyond the tail Hie ordinary call » 
very reminiKeot of that of a Twn, and the alarm note ia a d»® 
pipe. At the nest colonies the tods are very noky aad demonstra' 
tive. flying towards any intruder, Mid pasting hatowards and forwards 
over his head with loud cries, though when the actual Site of (to 
nest is readied they retire and alij^t at a distance. 

The breeding season is from April to June. Hie birds nest m 
colonto in shallow flooded salt-pans or about the margins iheda, 
and the nests are built actually in the water or on mud and ground 
beside it The nest is a hollow, natural or artificial, in the ground, 
sometimes bare, at other times lined with pneoes of kankar or the 
sticks and other debris from flood-wreck. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs which fpeatly resemble 
those of the Red-wattled Lapwing. 

The e^ is a moderately broad oval, elongated and sometimes 
pyriform ; the texture is fine and compact with a s^ht gloss. The 
ground-colour is olive-brown, greenish stone-colour or creamy-buff; 
the mMkings consist of specks, spots, blotches and streaks of black 
and rich umber-brown, with a tendency to collect about the broad end. 

In size the eggs average about t.64 by 1.12 inches. 


THE COMMON SANDPIPER. 

Tringa MVP01.EUCUS Linneus. 

Dtscri^en . — Length 8 indies. Smces alike. Wtoer plumage : 
Upper plumage olive-brown and rather glossy, the feadMna d^ 
toaffed, and except on the head and neck with pale tips and a dark 
subterminal bar ; the outer quills dMk brown, the iimer quills white 
with a broad subterminal brown band ; central tail feathers fike the 
back, the outer banded dark brown and white; an indistinct pale 
line above the eye ; sides of the head, neck and breast ashy-brown 
wridi darker streaks ; lower plumage white, a fsw dark Mreaks on the 
fere nedL 

In summer plumage the upper parts are dicker and more 
heavily marked, and the fore neck and breast are more streaked 
with teown. 

Iris brown; bill greyish-brown duker at tip and gteenidi at 
base; l<^a pale green. 

The bill is long, straight and slender; the front toes are 
slightly webbed. 

Meld small wader with a to^ bifl^ upper 

unbroken glossy brown, lower parts white, wbicii is found ifoht^ 
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afaiiiM the edges of ope^ vatet; incessaotly wags tb« ibwt 
ini) tip md own, hm a cfaiUoring oillg and in flight boats tbo wings 
in a enrion^atiff manner. 

JX^tt0i^&n,^The distribution of this Sandpiper includes the 
greater par| of the Old World. It breeds from ^e Axttic chtle to 
the Mediterranean basin in Europe, and in Asia' n^^rth of the 
Himalayas jsastwards to Japan, In winter it migrates southwards to 
Africa, India, the East Indies, Australia and Tasmania. 

Within our limits the bird breeds in Kashmir and liahul, and in 
the winter it is common throughout the whole of India^ arriving 
about August and leaving in early 2 day. ^ 

Habits^ €k . — In India this graceful little Sandpiper is usually 
found as a Solitary bird feeding along the sides of ponds, rivers and 
streams, of canak, and even along the seashore. Although well 
able to swim, dive or wade if the necessity arises, it prefers to feed 
exactly along the edge of the water, tripping along the margin of 
sand or mud, just dipping its toes in the water and picking its food 
from the surface of the shore. Hence it is seldom found in marshy 
ground with other waders, but shares with the Careen Sandpiper the 
edges of tanks and village ponds. It is very busy and active, 
incessantly nodding its head and jerking its tail up and down ; and 
when it takes to flight flies low and swiftly just above the surface 
of the water with curious stiff downward wing-beats, the wings 
appearing hardly to rise above the level of the back. A shrill note 
iu-de€- 4 $e is usually uttered on the wing. In the breeding season 
this is developed into a regular song, Kitty-needie^ Kitty-nu^if 
Kittie-needie^ uttered as the bird soars and then descends on 
quivering wings, while a whole series of cluttering, piping whistles 
tetray the birdk agitation when the nest or young are approached. 

Ibe food consists of insects and their larvae, sandhoppers, fresh- 
water rikrimps and other similar small organisms. 

In the Himalayas the breeding season is in May or June. The 
nt$t is placed on the banks and islands of mountain rivers at a short 
dh^ce from the water, where low bushes grow amongst the sand 
and stones. It is a slight hollow on the ground, sparsely lined with 
fragments of sticks or dead leaves. 

The clutch consists of four eggs. The eggs are pyriform or 
elmigated oval% rather pointed towards the small end ; the texture is 
fine and close, and there is a slight gloss. 

The ^ourtd-tolour is a creamy stone-colour or buifj the 
meritings consist of specks and spots and small clouds of rich red** 
brown, reddish-purple, and inky-purple, and they are not very dense 
thoi^ soUietimes tending to form acap at the broad end 

In sise they avmage about 14$ by 1*05 inches* 
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THE GREEN SANDPIPER* 

Tringa ocHRoptrs Linnaeus. 

(Plate jtvi,, Fig. 2,) 

Detcripliofu — length 9 inches. Sexes alike. Winter plumage; 
Top of the head and hind neck brown with an ashy tinge; upper 
plumage brown with an olive tinge, the feathers of the back and 
shoulders edged with alternating white and dark spots; rump 
brown; a patch on the base of the tail white, the remainder of 
the tail white barred with dark brown, the bars disappearing on 
the outer feathers; lower plumage white, the sides of the neck 
and breast with narrow brown streaks; wing lining brown barred 
with white. 

In summer the upper plumage is spotted with bufif and white, 
and the brown streaking of the lower plumage is more marked. 

Iris brown ; bill dusky green, blackish at the tip ; legs dingy 
green. 

The bill is long and slender, and the front toes are partly joined 
with a web. 

Field Identificatwn , — A solitary Sandpiper found in similar places 
to the Common Sandpiper but distinguished from it by the larger 
size, much darker upper parts, and by the conspicuous white tail 
barred in the middle towards the end with dark brown. It rises 
with a distinctive loud whistle. 

The Green Sandpiper breeds in Europe and 
Asia north of a line roughly through Germany, Bohemia, Galiciai 
and across Russia to Transcaspia and Turkestan. In winter it 
migrates south to Africa, India, China and the Malay Archipelago. 
At this season it is very common in the plains of Northern Indiai 
though less abundant in the South, In the Himalayas it is a 
passage migrant, baiting at water at any elevation. It commences 
to arrive in India at the end of July, and leaves again by the 
beginning of May, A few non^breeding birds summer in India. 

Jlalnn^ Except when on migration it sometimes colledts 
into parties of three or four individuals, the Green Sandpiper is a 
solitary bird, and is very familiar owing to the fact that it drops 
in to feed along the margins of any pond or tank however small, 
visiting also jheels, irrigation channels and casual flood water; 
salt tidal waters, however, it avoids. It feeds along the edge of 
the water in the same manner and often in company with the 
Common Sandpii)er, its tail incessantly wagging ap^ and down. It 
is a curious mixture of confidence and shyness, feedinf busily in 
the close neighbourhood of man until disturbed, and then becoming 
wild and difficult of approach* It rises with a clear Ipud Wfldsde 
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MSa, Migtaa^ rimply k its fligjbt «t Snt *pd tiiefi miMuitiQg lij^ 
Md ri^lit awa; or circling in the sky like « sn^ Zndmtkahi 
have nnarke^ predil^ons for particular patches of water, and fatf 
be found at them day afler day.* 

As indidted abore^ the CSreen Sandpiper does not breed within 
our limits. ;Zn its northern summer haunts it nests in marshy fasests 
from April to July, laying four eggs in the deserted nests of sqnirrdB, 
thrushes and pigeons up in trees. 

The eggjs are pyriform, pale greenish or buff in groundrcoloot, 
spotted with purplish-brown and ashy-grey. 

In sise diey average about 1.5 by i.r inchea 


THE GREENSHANK. 

Trimoa NBBDLARtA (Gunner). 

Dtscriftion . — Length 14 inches. Sexes alike. Winter plumage : 
Top of the head and the back and sides of the neck blackish-brown, 
the feathers broadly edged with white ; back and wings ashy^brown 
edged with black and white and dark shafted; outer flight -feathers 
blacki^ inner flight feathers ashy-brown, all edged with whitish; 
lower back, rump and tail white, the central tail feathers irregularly 
banded with dark brown, the bands dying away on the outer feathers ; 
a line over the eye and the area round the beak whitish ; whole lower 
plumage white. 

In summer plumage the head is streaked with brown, and the 
fore nedc and sides of the breast are spotted with brown; the 
feathers of the back have broad black centres. 

Iris brown; bill dark olive-brown, blackish at the tip; legs 
yellowish-green. 

The bill is long and slightly uptilted. 

MM IdentifieaHon. — A solitary wader found about all lypes of 
Wt^; grey and brown above; white below, to be distinguished from 
the other common waders by the large size, greyer colour and the 
Conspicuous whiteness of the lower back, rump and tail. The alarm 
ifhistle is also distinctive. 

JXOr&uHm . — ^Breeds in the northern portions Of Europe and 
Al^ passes on migration through temperate Europe and Asia, 
and winters in Africa, tropical Asia, Australia, Tasmania and 
New Sienland. In winter it is generally distributed in India, 
Ceylon and Burma being most abundant in Northern India. In 
India it. commences to arrive about Augult and departs hi April 
And May, but non-lxeethng stragglers are met with thMuq^ut 
the smmnegr. 



tH* tim» stmt ■ ^ ‘ 

Hi* CitCflnsbtnk if Qftsdiy feiilid iq JimiSitt «M%t 
00 n^oi^oo vhtti smoll parties ocicttr> irt a eoStaiY tM ^eed^i^ 
00 the edges of water of all kindi hot preferab)||r ahWit the «oidl||> 
nargiai of rivers or the edges of those tanks and jheels where no 
veg^on divides the watotr from the land. It is a ftequertt vh^ 
to vhli^'e ponds and the smallest patches of tempwaip water St^ 
as flooded bonow^pits. Its greater size and hoary grey colour 
distinguish it from the Common Sandpiper and the Crdesr 
Sandpiper which have similar habits. It is radter a diy hirdi 
and when disturbed flies off with swift and erratic flight ririog; 
high into. the air> and as it goes it utters a kmd alarm whistle, 
a mellow but phdntive tktw-thtw — tew-iew-tAeam, less mn^ial 
than that of the Redshank. The ordinary odl in flight is 
ehtMt/et, It does not probe the mud for which its uptilted 
bUl is not very suitable, but picks minute life from the sur&ce 
of the mud or water. 

In the north it breeds from May onwards. The nest is a 
depression in the ground lined with a few leaves and bents, and 
it is usually placed by some object such as a stone or jdece of 
wood which serves to mark the site of the nest. It is placed on 
open moorland country, often close to forest 

The clutch normally consists of four ^gs. These are broad 
ovals, sharply pointed towards tho smallm end, fine in texture irith 
a fair gloss. The ground-colour is a warm buffy-stone, spotted and 
blotched with reddish-brown or chocolate and ash colour. 

The eggs measure about s.o by 1.35 inches. 


THE LITTLE STINT. 

Erolia minuta (Leisler). 

De$eripiioH . — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Winter plumage : 
A dark streak from the eye to the beak ; area round base of bill, a 
streak above the eyes, and the entire lower plumage white, the sides 
of the breast usually brownish and striated ; upper plumage brown, 
more or less tinged with grey, the feathers with broad btackirii 
shaft stripes; wing coverts darker brown with pale edges, and a 
whitish wing bar ; quills blackisb-brown, the innermost bdhg larg^y 
white; the lower back to the uppor tall-covmts dtiric teown down 
the centre and whitish at the sides; central tail-feathers dark btpwn, 
riie outer feathers light smoky brown. 

In summer the upper plumage is black with falroad riifcM 
the fcare neck and uK«r breast axe tii^bri wftk rinll nifdtie and 
iodisrinctly^^Hp<rtt«d with dark brown. 
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lri$ brown; bill black ; teg$ dail lead colour. 

The bill is loi\g and fairly slt^der ; the wing long and pointed, 
tiie tail slightly graduated. 

MiU Idtutl^athn . — A tiny wader, about the sire of a sparrow, 
found in parties and flocks about water. Upper plumage dusky, 
under parts white. 

The Little Stint breeds in Siberia and the North 
Russian Tundfas and in winter migrates to Africa and Southern 
Asia. At this season it is abundant in the well-watered parts of 
India and Ceylon; it commences to arrive about the beginning 
of August and departs again in April and early May. 

Habits^ rilr.~As we know it in India in winter, the Little Stint 
is an eminently social species, consorting not only in flocks composed 
only of its own species, but also in company with its near relation 
Temminck’s Stint (Erolia knminckii) and with larger waders like 
the Dunlin and Curlew Sandpiper. These flocks are sometimes 
of considerable size, and they are found both inland on rivers and 
jhecls and also on the sea coast. The chief requirement is a broad 
and flat foreshore of mud or sand on which the little birds feed 
at the water’s ^gc, collecting minute insects, Crustacea and worms, 
and the seeds of various a(|uatic plants. They are invariably very 
busy, pattering along with their tiny feet in and out of the water, 
their heads down busily collecting their minute food from the 
surface of the mud. They arc usually tame and allow a near 
approach. When disturbed they rise with a soft wick-wick-wkk. 

Temminck’s Stint may bo distinguished from this bird in the 
field by the much darker upper parts, by the two pairs of white 
outer tail feathers, and by the yellowish-olive legs. In Temminck’s 
Stilft the shafts of the primaries are brown except the first which 
is white; the Little Stint has the shafts of all the primaries largely 
white. Once on the wing the flight is very swift and strong j the 
birds dart along low over the shore and water with a slightly enatic 
Course, flashing dark and light by turns, as in unison they change 
their position, sometimes flying with one wing uppermost, sometimes 
' the other, thus presenting the upper and lower surface alternately 
to the observer. Settling again they run rapjdly for a few paces and 
then immediately start feeding as if there were no time to be lost. 

The Little Stint breeds at the end of June in grassy marshes in 
the Northern latitudes to which it retires. By way of nest it lines 
with' willow leaves a cui)-shapcd depression in the swampy ground. 
The clutch consists of four eggs, pyriform in shape* The ground- 
colour varies from pale greenish to buffish-stunc, blotched and 
spotted with rich reddtsh**brown* 

The average size is i.ro by o.Bo inches. 
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THE COMMON SNIPE, 

Capella GAtLWAr.o (Linnieu$)* 

Dtscriffion.^^t\t% alike. Length 1 1 inches. Top of the haa4 
black with a broad bullish white band down the centre and a whitish 
stripe above each eye; chin, and sides of the' head whitish with 
a dark brown band from the beak through the eye; neck and upper 
breast buff streaked with dark brown; back black with a brood 
rufous buff band down each shoul&er, the feathers of the lower back 
fringed and barred with white ; rump and upper tail coverts rufoiw 
buff marked with black ; wings dark brown, the feathers more or 
less edged and tipped with whitish ; tail black, the feathers tipped 
with buff and with rufous cross bands near their ends; lower 
plumage white, the under wing coverts and flanks barred with 
brown ; lower tail coverts banded buff and blackish. 

Iris dark brown; bill blackish brown, rufous brown at liase; 
legs olive-green. 

Weight, to 5 ounces. 

Bill long and slender, thickening at the end, where it is honey- 
combed with nerve celts; eyes set far back in the head with the 
orifice of the ear below their hinder edge ; twelve to eighteen tail 
feathers, but usually fourteen, 

Idtntification , — A small long-beaked bird which springs 
suddenly with a harsh call out of marshy herbage and mounts high 
in the air with rapid twisting flight ; plumage dark brown streaked 
and variegated with black rufous and buff, the lower {larls white. 

Distribution . — ^The Common or Full Snipe (also called Fontail 
Snipe in contra*distinction to the next s;)ecics), is very widely 
distributed in Europe, Asia, Africa and America, and is divided 
into several races. Our Indian bird belongs to the typical race. 
This breeds over the greater part of Europe from Scandinavia t6 the 
Pyrenees and in Central and Northern Asia. In the Indian Empire 
it is known to breed in Kashmir and the Santhal Parganas. In 
winter numbers migrate southwards, and at that season they are 
found about the Mediterranean, in Northern and Eastern Africap 
and throughout India, Ceylon and Burma to the Malay countries. 

The Common Snipe commences to arrive in India in August, 
though not in numbers until October, and the great majority have 
gone again by the middle of May. This is the Snipe of the Upper 
Indo-Gangetic plain, of Sind and the Punjab, Rajputana, Cu^t, 
the United Provinces, and Northern Bengal. It is mm numiftous 
than the Pintail in the Peninsula north of the Ooda^, Wd* it 1 $ 
rare In Southa:ii India. 
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Snipe in India is found in 4 variety of ritok* 
tiotis whcae soft o^d and water are found cotobined with cover. 
Its favourite hauntf vary in difTeient localities and probably d^nd 
on some food &ct<tr whidi is at present unknown. In one part it 
haunts ricefields to .the virtual exclusion of ordinary marshy ground, 
*in (rther {daces the> reverse. As the large eye indicates it is trudnly 
nocturnal, but it 4so feeds a good deal in the eariy mornings and 
evenings. The reft of the day it drowses away in the stalks of a 
tuft of grass or niKhes, and when the sun is particularly hot even 
leaves the jheels tp shelter in the cool depths of luxuriant crops or 
patches of scrub. It feeds on the seeds of marsh i)iants and small 



Fie. ^t . — Tub of (a) Common Snipe ; (B) Pintail Snipe, (f net size.) 


molluscs, hut a great portion of the food consists of minhte wonns 
and hutvae obtained by boring in soft mud. To this end ^ long 
beak is lyiecialty adapted, furnished with sensitive nerves v the 
end and muscles which alteiw the terminal half to o{>en when the 
baae is ckised. Another curious feature in the bird is the positiofe^ 
of the orifice of the ear, but the explanation of thhi Is sriU unknown. 
^ Dttrieg the noon-ride siesta the Snipe is often very slug^sh and 
^mmSISaf to At other rimes it is shy and active, risii^ off the 
groiwd tmty tprickly vrith an alarm note (or jfMt 

fitonouaoed rin^y with a nastd k s^zaga qmcUy ov«r the 

iK^ttod, «ndi if not minded to go finr drops skatpiy again into oovm 
.frildi the ingh over its head m it dropa Sot if riKxnM#ify 
iMtimd fi! .ifimtfria ibife rito rity at a gmt fMce; tiuiiig^ it it4h^ 
vOmskm t« MMrln nhoaea arid ote fliM at a gM 
nldfr dMML Ofd&lff nnd tfaM k Ito 


THS PINTAIL SNIPS 

<5teir du4denly back into cow near the ptesc irtwrc ^ 
odj^oaliy io»e. On the groiind it i« tery jerky md iiexwis ht it» 
movemet^. 

Xhtriog the breeding season it develops two special charaoteriatlc^ 
the habit of perching on dead trees and posts where it shtdete 
nodding its hea4 and a nuptial display. In this it flies in wide 
drdes high teet the nest place, uttering a call of €hipftr^ 
and altemating^^is with sudden downward plunges in which a loud 
bleating sound ik produced by the outermost pair of tail feathentb 
which stand out separate to the others, and catch the ain 

In Kashmir the'‘ 8 fir^ nests in May and June The neN; k e 
shallow cup of dried grass placed in the centre of a clump of thidk 
grass in marshy ground. 

The clutch consists of four eggs. In shape they are broad ovals, 
very compressed and pointed towards the smaller end. The texture 
is smooth and close with a fair gloss. The ground-colour varies 
from pale greenish or bluish to pale brown, blotched and spotted 
with various shades of sepia and ash colour. The markings tend to 
collect towards the broad end, but in many eggs they are disposed 
in lines with a distinct spiral twist owing to rotation of the egg in 
the oviduct They are very large for the size of the bird and 
measure about i. 6 o by 1,15 inches. 


THE PINTAIL SNIPE, 

CaVella stenura (Bonaparte). 

DtttripHon . — So similar to the Common Snipe that no separate 
description is required. It is slightly duller in colour with less 
white in the wings. It may be identified at once by the tail whiph 
consists of twenty-six feathers, of which the outermost eight on each 
side are stifl^ narrow and wire-like, and explain the namo of Pintail 
(The wedge^-shaped tail of twelve pointed feathers at once identifies 
the Jack-Snipe {^ymmeryptes tmmnms) from the Common and 
Pintail Snipes). 

Weight, si to s ouncea 

impossible to distinguish from the 
Common Snipe in the field except by a very slight diflerence in the 
call apd by slower heavier flight 

in Eastern ^betia as fior wi^t as the 
Yemid valloy, hd migrates in winter to SeothrOMltem Ask and 
Iho MWajr Anshipolaia The Pintail enters Indib ow the EaMm 
illtoakya% md wy oowmon k Ea^etn and Son^ke tnlk^ 
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growing scstrcer taowards the north and west In Sind a few have 
been recordedi but it is unknown in the Punjab, North-west 
Frontier Provinces Baluchistan and Kashmir, In Eastern India it 
arrives early in August and leaves again by the end of April. 

JSaMtSj et£. — 3^ Pintail Snipe is found in India, like the 
Common Snipe and in many areas in company with it, in every 
type of marshy and flooded ground where soft mud combines with 
cover. It is, however, also occasionally found in dry grass, stubbles 
or low scrub, and this difference is due to the fact that the Pintail 
has not such a highly specialised bill as the Common Snipe, and 
therefore feeds less on worms and more on insects, larvse and 
mollusca. On the wing the Pintail is a heavier and darker-looking 
bird, and there is a little difference in the alarm call with which it 
rises ; the flight also is not so swift. These differences are, however, 
very slight and only to be appreciated by the few. 

In Eastern Siberia the Pintail breeds about June. The courting 
display appears to be very similar to that of the Common Snipe, 
while the nest and eggs also closely resemble those of the better 
known species. 


THE PAINTED SNIPE. 

Rostratula uknghalensis (Liniiflcus). 

Dtscripiion, — Length, male lo inches, female ii inches. Male; 
Upper plumage olivaceous-brown indistinctly barred with blackish, 
the scapulars and inner wing coverts with broad dark green bars 
edged with white; a broad buff band dowm the middle of the crown 
from the beak, and another behind the eye and encircling it; a 
broad buff band down each side of the back; on the tertiaries and 
wing coverts buff, black-edged bands come in and pass externally 
into spots; wing quills bluish-grey finely barred with wavy black 
lines, oval buff spots on the outer webs which are black towards the 
base;' rump and tail bluish-grey finely barred with black and 
conspicuously spotted and faintly tipped with buff ; chin whitish ; 
sides of the neck, throat and breast brown streaked with whiter 
defined with a blackish gCrget ; lower plumage white extending in 
a narrow band on each side behind the gorget to join the buff 
shoulder lines ; ’ sides of the breast behind the white band olive- 
brown and black. 

Female : A broad buff band down the middle of the crown ; a 
white band behind the eye and encircling it; remainder of bead 
and neck dull chestnut, becoming lighter towards the throat and 
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darkening towards a blackish pectoral bandj mantle waahdd 
with olive and narrowly barred with blackish ; a br<md bwff hmi 
down each side of the back ; a tuft of pure white lanceolate feadws 
underlying the scapulars; wing coverts and inner flight feadteie 
bright olive-green closely barred with black ; wing quills, rump end 
tail and remainder of lower plumage as in the male. 

Iris brown; bill pale fleshy-brown, darker towards the tip; legs 
greenish, claws brown. 

Weight, male 3 S to 4 9 ounces, female 4 4 to 6.4 ounces. 

Bill long and slender, slightly swollen and bent downwards at the 
tip; legs with long toes, the tibia partly naked; wings short, broad 
and ample. 



Fig. 72,— Painted Snipe, (i nat size.) 


Me/d Identi/caiio».—fie&vy raiHike flight, wonderfully painted 
plumage and clumsy build distinguish it from all other waders ; the 
buff band along the crown and the heavy spectacle markings are 

distinctive. , j . 

m/riiution.— The Painted Snipe is very widely distributed m 
Africa, Asia, Australia and Tasmania, the birds from the two latter 
places being separated from the typical form as another subspeciw. 

In India it is found practically throughout the country, occumng 
even in the Himalayas and other mountain ranges up to SOoo fett 
wherever suitable swamps occur. In the main a resident species, it 

is also a local migrant. . 

mbi/s, rfr.-The Painted Snipe is found in swampy ground m 
jhcels and along the edges of water channels whcfre small patches 
of open water alternate with heavy cover. If /^h pla^ th^ are 
found singly or in parties of ten to a dozen biros which he aose? 
and are flushed with difficulty. They rise from the ground hOftvily 

a A 
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lik« a JRait, mtih tep that aie not tucked into place uotl) tike 
lltitd hei flown ae^etal yaidt,and they % wUh heavy hdwtlous adtioti 
ttil tb^ drop bicfc into cover a short distance away; at the Ikst 
(q^pottobity they run back to the spot whence they were fltuhed. 
Is habits they ant largely crepuscular, feeding nMwning and evening 
and perhaps at tigld as well, and resting.during the warmer hours. 
When feeding they often leave the swampy ground and work out 
into the open on to grassland or plough, runnbg back to cover with 
towered heads atid shame-faced demeanour if disturbed. When 
iwcessary they can swim excellently. As a game-bird the Painted 
Snipe is neither worth shooting nor eating. 

The call is a rather deep mellow note resembling the noise 
made by blowing into the mouth (rf a bottle, without blowing hard 
enough to inoduce a whistle. 

As m the case of the Button-Quails, where also the females are 
larger and brighter than the males, the Painted Snipe is believed 
to be polyandrous. The point has not yet been settled beyond 
dispute, but it is apparently the case that the birds do not pair 
except very temporarily. As soon as the eggs are laid the male 
bird proceeds to incubate them and rear the chicks, while the 
female again pairs with another male who in turn is also provided 
with similar duties. To this state of affairs is attributed the fact 
that males are more numerous than females, and also the prolonged 
breeding season which extends virtually throughout the year, 
wherever condftions of food and water are suitable. 

Another remarkable feature of the bird is its display, used both 
in courtship and as a protection against danger. In this the wings 
are spread and brot^ht forward to beyond the top of the beak, 
while the tail is simultaneously expanded, until the bird becomes 
a patch of brightly-spotted marking^. This is accompanied by a 
hissing, sweating note. 

The nest is a compact flat pad, slightly depressed in the centra 
of grass, straw, rushes and weeds, placed on the ground or in a 
tuft of hertMqje in any spot contiguous to water, usually in a wet 
siUiatkm but occasionally out in a dryfield. The clutch consists of 
four eggs. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, with the small end rather 
comiseesed and loigthened. the shell is very hard and of a close 
cotapaet texture vdth a s 1 ig|;t gloss. The ground-colour is clear 
bri^t ytfllow, thickly and Itoldly blotched and streaked with an 
intensely 4 toep end rich brown. 

Ute egii meesures about 1.40 by 0.99 inches. 
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THE BLACK-HEADED GUP-. 

lUavs KiDiiiiriaws Unnseufi. 

1 6 inches. Sexes alike. Wintar plumage : 
Head| necki nimpi taili and entire lower plumage whitCi a small 
brown mark in front of the eye and another behind the ear; back 
and wings pearl-grey, the outer flight feathers with their covms 
whhe and their tips conspicuously marked with black. 

In summer plumage a deep brown hood is assumed covering the 
whole head and upper neck. 

Iris dark brown ; eye rims, bill and Icl^s deep red. 

The bill is stout and compressed, the upper mandible curved 
and bent down over the tip of the lower mandible which has 
a conspicuous angle below near the end; wings long, exceeding 
the square tail ; hind toe small ; front toes fully webbed. 

Held IdenttficaHon. — A typical small gull, easily recognised in 
winter plumage by the dark spot behind the ear and the white 
edge to the front of the end of the wing. It must, however, be 
distinguished from the Brown-headed Gull (Z. hrumtiuphab»$\ 
a larger bird in which the point of the wing is black enclosing white 
patches called mirrors.” 

Distribution. — ^This Gull breeds m temperate Europe, southwards 
to the Mediterranean, and also in Western Asia. In winter it is also 
found in Northern Africa and Southern Asia as far south as India. 
In Eastern Siberia, Chino, Japan and the Philippines it is replaced 
by another race. 

In India it commences to arrive in August and leaves towards 
the end of March, though some birds remain until early May. It 
i$ common in Kashmir and about the coasts of Northern India; 
on the west coast it is found as far south as Travancore. 

Habits^ This familiar European Gull is found in India 
both on the sea coasts and inland, about tanks, jheels and the 
larger rivers. 

On the sea coast it is most common in and around the harbours, 
where it is very much of a scavenger about the shippng, taking 
dead fish, Crustacea and garbage of all kinds from the sinface of 
the water or from where the tides have thrown it up aloi^ the 
shore* It cannot dive and therefore seldom catches live fish. like 
all gulls, it is a bird of very active habits and sbtmg flighty flying and 
wheeling backwards and forwards over the water vdth an^untiirii^ 
buoyancy that is its essential characteristic ^ 

together and constitiae laige loo8dyH:iomieoted 
out feeding, rest either em the sea or sands and ipmelliiiei on 
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^poiind inland The cry is a querulous screami kreHfk^ and veiy 
little excites the birils to noisy vdciferation& of it* 

Inland its distribution is somewhat difficult to understand. At 
some of the larger lakes it may be met with during the winter 
months, but it is probably safe to say that the bird is usually found 
inland while migrating; then also it is found in flocks which travel 
up the course of the larger rivers and break their stay for a short 
time on big tanks and lakes. In such places its food is largely 
of an animal nature,* including all the smaller forms of invertebrate 
life that come within itiS ken. 

In Europe the breeding season is from April onwards. The 
bird breeds in lai®s=colopies which are found in various situations 
on island-studded lakes, on sand-hills by the sea, in bogs and 
marshes often far inland. The nests are heaps of vegetable matter 
with a hollow for the eggs, and they are built on the ground or in 
reed-h^ with no attempt at concealment. The eggs are frequently 
collected for human food and are freely sold under the name of 
Plover’s eggs. 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs, but two to foi*r are 
found. The egg is a broad oval, rather pointed at one end. The 
ground-colour varies from light stone to dark brown, spotted and 
blotched with deep blackish-brown and purplish. 

The egg measures about 2.05 by 1.5 inches. 


THE WHISKERED TERN. 

Chlidonias leucopaheia (Temminck). 

Description . — Length 10 inches. Sexes alike. The crown of 
’ the head greyish streaked with black, becoming more marked on 
the nape, and also forming an indefinite band through the eye; 
remainder of head, neck and lower parts white ; remainder of upper 
plumage light ashy-grey, the flight feathers being darker and with 
their concealed portions brown. 

In summer plumage the top and sides of the head are black and 
the ashy-grey of the upper plumage becomes darker; fore neck 
and breast dark grey passing into sooty black on the abdomen. 

Iris brown ; bill red; legs dull red. 

The bill ijs short, slight and marginally compressed. The feet 
are weak with deeply-scalloped webs between the toes ; the tail is 
short and very slightly forked, and the dosed wings project beyond it. 

MeU Iden^etsHon.-^K graceful whitish bird, wjth in summ^ a 
black cap and belly, which feeds in companies oyer water or rfce^ 
fields delicately oaj^uring insects ; distinguish in the Add from the 
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^ mmAy Mm UB* and k 
the hand by tha very slight urcbs between the to^ 

I>htrilmHm.^Tht Whiskered Tern is found in severe) races k 
the fomi^te ^rts of Europe^ the whole of Africa, Southern Ask, 
the Malay Archipelago and Australia. The breeding race of India 
has been separated m smaller than the typical European bird under 
the t^me of Ck /. iadm. It breeds in Kashmir and in the United 
Prownces, and at other seasons may be found in suitable placets 
throughout India, Ceylon and Burma. A migrant species, but 
its movements have not been worked out. 


Habits^ This species is one of the Marsh Terns as opposed 
to the River and Sea Terns. Except on migration, when it travels 
along the course of rivers, it lives and breeds on lakes and tanks, 
preferably those which are partly overgrown with lotus and other 
aquatic vegetation j though it strays a good deal to ricefields, small 
ponds, and inundated areas in search of the insects which form the 
greater part of its food. 

These birds feed on the wing in small companies in the most 
methodical manner, starting at one end of the jhcel and working 
up against wind to the far end \ as they go each bird dips down 
incessantly to pick food off the water or weeds. Dragon-flies and 
their larvm appear to be their staple food, but water beetles and 
other aquatic insects are freely taken. Arrived at the end of the 
jhcel the dock dies back to the start again ; those that are satisfied 
rest on a rocky islet or the bough of some water-logged fallen tree 
and pmen their plumage ; the unsatisfied commence another beat in 
search of further food. 

The breeding season lasts from June to August. The nest is a 
slight platform of rushes and long trailers of weed wound round and 
round in circular form and placed on the broad leaves of lotus plants 
with which they are drmly intertwined. It is placed out in deep 
water in the centre of the chosen lake or jheel free of the reeds and 


rushes. 

The number of eggs varies from two to four, but the normal 
clutch probably consists of three eggs. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, a good deal pointed at one 
end; the texture is fine and close but there is little gloss. The 
groundcolour is generally a pale clear olive-green, but it varies abo 
from pale olive stone -colour to rich blue -green. The markings 
consist of streaks, spots and blotches of deep blackish-brown or 
reddish-brown, with secondary markings of pale purplish-brown. 
Thera is a good deal of variation in the character and extent of 
these markings. 

The e^ measures about 1.51 by 1,09 inches. 
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tHE COMMON RIVER TERN. 

StERKA SEEKA Sykes/ 

i6 inches. Sexes alilpe. Winter phin[Mii|^ : 
cmirn dull gi|y; upper plumage french-grey, paling to pearl-grey 
on the tump end tail 1 lower plumage very delicate greyish-wtdte. 

In summeir plumage the top and sides of the h^d aie black 
glmed with ^een, with a whitish spot under each eye* 

Iris browni bill deep yellow; legs red. 

Bill long, flender and compressed; feet small with the front toes 
webbed ; wings and tail long, the latter deeply forked. 

MeU IdeH^iJl£aiioA,~A very graceful grey and white bird with 
long -pointed wings and a long deeply -forked tail and usually a 
black cap^ which is invariably found by water. For differences 
from other Terns see under the next i^>ecies. 

Disiribiitwn. — This Tern is found throughout India and Burma 
and in the Malay Peninsula. It is not found in Baluchistan or in 
the mountain areas, but is otherwise fairly generally distributed 
throughout India. It is a resident species, though individuals 
wander about a good deal according to the water-supply. 

Ifabits^ tie , — This Tern is essentially a river bird occurring singly 
or in small parties about all the rivers of India where they flow 
through the plains, and leaving them only for temporary visits to 
jheels and tanks. Only stragglers ever visit tidal waters. These 
Terns spend the greater portion of their time fishing. They fiy 
along some so to 30 feet above the surface of the water, the 
strong deep regular beats of the long^pointed wings producing a 
distinctive but slightly jerky flight, and as they fiy their keen 
eyes watch the water below for shoals of the small fishes on 
which they feed; suitable quarry spied, they drop perpendicularly 
into the water capturing the fish with the beak, and rising into 
the air again they swallow it head foremost. Once a suitable fishing 
ground is discovered the direct purposeful flight is abandoned for 
graceful wheeling curves which show to the full the powers of flight 
that have earned the marine Terns their name of Sea Swallows. 
After their sq)petites are satisfied they sit in parties on the sand- 
banks near the water*s edge, often in company with other species. 
They never perch on trees, nor do they settle on the water or swim. 

4 lie Biver Tern breeds from March till May on the bare glitterinig 
sand^bahka of tb^ rivers, gemerally on islands, but also atoi^ the 
Seveml pairs generally* breed near one another, and the 
satne^saad-banks are usually maanted by colonics of SMmmecSi 
tittle ^ Iitdbm Pratincoles, Btack-bellkd Terns, Uttle Temsi 
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nests, others arrive from the rivor, and while the sand is covered 
with Pratincoles fluttering and staggering in simulated death throes, 
die air is filled with Terns flashing badcwards and forwards and 
wheeling round and round overhead, their shrill plaintive cries 
indicating Only too surely the presence of the eggs and of^sring 
they seek to protect. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. They are broad ovals 
in shape, v«sy smooth and fine in texture with little gloss. The 
ground is a delicate greenish-grey or bu% stone^our. This is 
covered rrith small blotches, lines and streaks of dark brown, and 
With secondary markings underlying them of clouds and streaks 
of pale inky-purple. , 

In sige they average about 1,6$ by i.s5 mchci. 
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THE BLACK-BELLIED TERN. 

'StKKNA UEt/ANOGASTER Temminclc. 

(Plate xvi., Fig. 4.) 

J)es(n/fiM^Length 13 inches. Sexes alike. Top and aides 
of the head t^ck ; upper plumage ashy-grey slightly tinged with 
brown on the innermost flight feathers, the outer flight feathers 
frosted and wMtish with their inner webs brownish ; tail paler grey 
than the back, the long outer feathers white j lower plumage white 
on the chin gradually passing through grey on the neck into 
chocolate and then into black from* the breast to the tail ; wing 
lining white. 

For a short period after breeding the black cap and dark uhder 
pmrts become white. 

Iris dark brown ; bill orange-yellow j legs orange-red. 

Structure as in the Common River Tern. 

Mi&l Idmt^cation. — Five species of Tern are found commonly 
inland in winter in India. All may have the cap black according to- 
age and season. The Whiskered Tern may at once be separated 
from the other four by the short almost square tail and the deeply- 
scalloped webs of the feet. It shares with the Black-bellied Tern 
the further distinction of a black belly in full plumage. 

The other four species have long deeply-forked tails and fully- 
webbed! feet. The black bill and legs distinguish the Gull-billed Tern 
{Gelofhelidon nilotua) at all seasons, while the Little Tern {Sterna 
ali^rtms) may always be known by its small size. The others 
bring thus eliminated, it should always be possible to separate the 
River Tern and Black-bellied Tern by size and build alone, the 
former being a heavier and more clumsy bird, while the latter 
generally has the black belly or some traces of it 

Disiributim. — This Tern is peculiar to India, Burma and 
Ceylon. In India its western boundary appears to be the Indus 
valley, and it is not found in the Himalayas above 3500 feet It 
is very abundant in Northern India but less common in the South. 
A resident species, though individuals wander a good deal. 

JSaHts, ete. — ^The habits of the Black-bellied Tern are very 
timilar to dtose of the Common River Tern, in company with which 
it is gmteially found. lu main habitat is in the beds of the big 
livers <of the pbdtis, where h fishes in the channels and nests upon 
the sand-banks, bot it also freely visits jheels and tanks; it ffies 
and fishes singly and in parties. It has much the same flight and 
methodi of fishing as the River Tern, but it is more of an adapt at 
insects, lining them from the surface of water with a gentle 
glide or ehasiag them over land in the evenings. The flight is 
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txmm we eaten in quantitiei. Pi$h ere ^weltowed heed ^ n 
tim the Iherp dm fold against the body and do not ba^te die 
f rawns for the same reason are swallowed tail ffost^ as their Smf 
points are the le^ and mandibles which project forwards* 

M indicated nnder the last species it breeds on the sand^-bank^ 
of the larger rivers from March to Mayi sometimes solitaryi hut 
usually in the mixed colonies with other species. 

The nest is a mere scrape in the sand^ and the dutch in tbh 
species varies from two to four eggs. The eggs may generally U 
distinguished from those of the Kiver Tern by their smaller sist 
and more elongated shape. They are broad ovalsi and generail) 
without gloss. The ground-colour is cream or buffy-brown ol 
various shades, speckled, streaked and spotted, and with a fev 
blotches of reddish or purplish-brown; there are also faim 
secondary markings of spots, clouds and streaks of pale purple* 

In size thev average about i.sq bv o.o^ inches. 


THE INDIAN SKIMMER. 

Rhynchops ALBicOLLis Swainson. 

Length 17 inches. Sexes alike. The top of the 
head blackish-brown; back and wings blackish-brown, the inner 
flight feathers broadly tipped with white ; a line down the centre of 
the rump to the inner webs of the central tail feathers blackish* 
brown; remainder of plumage white. 

Iris brown; bill deep orange, the tips of the toandibles yellow; 
legs bright vermilion. 

The curious bill is described below; wings very long and 
pointed, tail short and slightly forked ; feet small and webbed. 

Ideutificatmi . — A white Tern-like bird, with a black cap 
ai^ back and immensely large black wings, which can be mistaken 
for nothing else, as the curious beak and the feeding habits 
correlated with it arc unique. It occurs* only by water, 

Found on the larger rivets of India and Burma, 
extending to the west as far as Persian Baluchistan. A local 
migrant. 

HnbiU^ rrr,— The Skimmer or Scissorbill is purely^ watet-bfad, 
found almost entirely on the lai^er broader rivers where their course 
is placid, Bowing smoothly between sand-hmfJta Occasionally it 
visits jhcels and tanks in the neighbourhood of such hut ohly 
when there is a dear ejtiwntse of w^er free of weeds* aB the 
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cutious and i^idcialised birds of India the Skimmer is one of the 
mOit curious at^d highly specialised* In appearance at a distance 
it arptild pass fcR a very clumsy black and white Tern, remarkable 
for the escpanse of wing and the deep deliberate flapping of its 
flight; but at a short distance attention is attracted by the curious 
bUL Of this both mandibles are deep and greatly compressedi 
much as if two knife blades had been set edge to edge ; the upper 
mandible is considerably shorter than the lower which projects 
beyond it The reason for the shape of this curious organ is soon 
i^paxent as one cannot watch a party of Skimmers on the wing for 
long without seeing it in use. Singly or in parties of ten to twenty 
bir^ they fly Slowly backwards and forward along the surface of 
the water as if they were ploughing it, the elongated portion of the 
lower mandible cutting through the surface, leaving scarcely a ripple. 



Fig. 74.<-*lQdian Skimmer. net size.) 


The older writers attributed this habit to a meaningless fasciimtion 
in disturbing the placid surface of the waters ; but the more prosaic 
habit of mind of the modern naturalist has ascertained by observa- 
tion that the bird is catching fish. It skims with the beak wide 
open in shallow water, the lower mandible below the water, the 
upper mandible clear of the surface ; a small iish strikes the tasor 
e^e and runs up the incline, and the jaws close swiftly across the 
fis^ held crossways firmly in three cutting edges ; for an examina- 
tion of the beak shows that the two mandibles close together in the 
same fashion as a curling-iron. The nestling Sci^orbill has .the 
perfectly normal bill of a young Tern. 

The breeding season lasts from March to May. The nest is a 
mere scrape on the bare sand-banks of the rivers that this species 
fiequents, ami the colonies are always shared by Terns and 
Bnatincoles. When disturbed the birds flap lazily round in the 
neighbourhood uttering all the while a ceaseless twittering cry. 

The felt cluteb consists of four eggs. 

The egg fe a moderately fe'oad oval, more or less pointed 


THl SPOTTED-BILUD miCAN m 

toward! tiie im*ller end ; the texture U fiiw and oonqnct and there 
is a ali^ glom, 

Hie ground-colour is variable^ delicate greenh^ or greylah-wldte, 
pide salmon-colour or pale bu£ The markings consist of bold 
blotches and streaks, cMefly the latter, of rich umber-chocolate or 
reddish-brown, underlaid by (dmilar streaks and blotches of more or 
less pale inky-pur{de ; there is as a rule a considerable twist apparent 
in the markings of the eggs as if they had been deposited while the 
egg was rotating. 

The average size is about i.6o by r.i8 inches. 


THE SPOTTED-BILLED PELICAN. 

Fslecanvs philippensis Gmelin. 

DestrifHon. — Length 5 feet. Sexes alike. Full adult breeding 
plumage : White almost throughout, crown and neck feathers short 
and curly with their bases dark brown ; lower back, rump, flanks, 
and a patch below the tail vinaceous-pink ; a slight crest and 
a mane of larger feathers down the back of the neck brownish; 
the flight feathers blackish-brown, growing white inwardly, the 
larger wing and upper tail coverts with black shafts; tail light 
ashy-brown. 

In other plumages the vinaceous-pink tinge is lacking and the 
plumage is much sullied with brown. 

Iris white or yellowish, bare skin round the eye yellow and 
livid; bill jankish-yellow, the sides of the upper mandible with large 
bluish-black spots, tip of the mandibles orange-yeUow ; pouch dull 
piuple blotched and spotted with bluish-black ; legs dark brown. 

The upper mandible is long, flat and boat-shaped, terminating 
in a honked nail; the lower mandible consists of two flexible arches 
which support a huge elastic pouch ; body huge and squat with 
shmt webbed feet. 

Me/d IdeHtijSeaim,—Th« huge squat Pelican with its enomous 
hffpk and elastic pouch is familiar to every one through pictur^ 
story and Zoo, though the identification of the various specimi in 
the field is a matter of diflfculty. In flight the birds appear srtiite 

with the points of the wings black. 

Throughout the better watered tacts of In^ 
Ceylon, and Burma and the whole Oriental region, A nugatory bird. 

mOify, effc— This Pelican is purely a water-bird, l^ing fotmd 
wherever thme a» lai^ expanses of water suitable for it to fids in. 
It is ficaind singly or in small parties, but also uften in large flocks. 
It is sddma seen on landi as it is a bad and clpm^ walker, but in 




i iCi 75 -*'$|iotied-biIted Pe’ican^ (i naf. fize.) 

Wlieii in flocks Pelicans capture their prey by forming a line or 
UiusB across the water and driving the fish before them into shallow 
water by iK'ating the water with their wings. 

On the wing the Pelican flics wed, with the neck bent and the 
head close to die shoulders, ^'le great wings beating m rhythmic 
utuson, The flocks fly in rcgukir lines or wedges like Geese and 
ofleit ascuitd to a ga'at lieight in tliu air. 






THE UtTLE COftMOKAirr 0 

th«t(s ta no known lireeding hAnnt of the EdKettn in bift 
in Kovember'the birds collect in huge ntimbers in Ennwe to bwedt 
and in C^lon they breed In Fd»uaiy aiwi Sforch. Onte* hi» 
desOilbed a vast breeding colony in the fcnresta of IhO Sittang hi 
Butma, which he calculate to be twenty miles long and ftvO w^Jei 
broad Here diia Pelican was nesting in company with Adjiitents, 
and the total number of birds was estimated in millions. The hqge 
nests were composed entirely of sticks without lining, and three to 
fifteen nests would be placed in a single tree at heists of loo 
feet from the ground. The most striking point about this Pelicanry 
was the complete silence that prevailed, save for the whistle of the 
wings of birds flying far overhead which sounded like the music 
of an asoiian harp. 

The clutch consists of three eggs. Hie egg is long and narrow, 
equally pointed at both ends. The true shell is smooth and white 
but it is covered with an outer coating of chalky texture. TMs 
when the egg is fresh is pure white, but it gradually becomes stained, 
and is dark brown or black by the time that the chick hatches. 

The egg measures from 3.65 to 3.3 inches in length by about 

« tA St^rKsact in ftrjanHth 


THE LITTLE CORMORANT. 

Phalacrocorax javanicus (Horsficid). 

Deseription . — Length ao inches. Sexes alike. Black throughout 
with a slight green gloss ; a white patch bordering the throat pouch ; 
the scapulars and wing coverts are dark silvery«grey with broad 
black borders to the feathers. 

In the breeding season the white throat is lost, but scattiwed 
white feathers grow on the head and a few white hair-like plumes 
on the sides of the neck. 

Iris greenish-brown; bill brown, livid purple while breeding'; 
eyelids and the regular pouch and legs blackirii, Uvld white 
tweeding. 

Bill rather slen<!i« and compressed, roltnded and riwriily booked 
at the end; a gular pouch under the bill; tail wedgeehaped; toet 
flattened and webbed. 

MUf A water 4 )ird, daik glossy black, with et> 

upright carriage and a habit of sitting on stamps and trees wfth dw 
wmgB outquead. Swims and ^ves excdient^ an 4 friM well 
fMstinguish by small rise from other Crnmoranta. . 

ihi/>y%re^.'>+-Found thronghout Indie, Ceylod, Byimdii dw 
Makv Peninsula. Sumatra, tmd Bdmea Ih India h is not frmin 
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in the RimplayaB lor other hill ranges, in Balucfaiitoo, w in the 
extreme norph-west of the Punjab or in the North-wc^ FMmlaet 
Province^ it is otherwise found wherever suitable water eidsts. 
It is a remmnt species. 

MaHtt, ttt . — ^This is the commonest q>ecies of Cormoiant in 
India and is often very abundant Although occasionally found on 
the sea coast it is a biid of fresh water, preferring marshes and tanks 
even^to rivers. It is found singly and in parties, and in suitable 
localities large numbers collect though not as one flock ; they roost 
in company in trees. 



Fig. 76. — Little Cormorant, (t nat. size.) 

The Little Cormorant lives on small crabs, tadpoles, frogs and 
fish which it catches under water, swimming and diving with the 
utmost ease compared with a duck it swims very low in the water, 
and at a hint of danger it can submerge leaving only the head and 
geek above the surface like a periscr^e. It rises with difficulty 
from the water with a long flapping struggle, but once on the wing 
flies strongly and swiftly with the bead and neck outstretched in 
front and the feet stretched straight behhid. Out of the watmr it 
percbn both on the ground and on rocks and on trees, but its 
fltfOurite perdi is a low stump sticking out of water; it stsnds very 
and has die family habit of sitting for long periods uith tire 
wings outstretdred to catch the sun. 

Thebneedbg season in India is from July to September, and the 
Idtds luwnd in oolonies often of great sise. The nest is a flfUtidi 
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cup of sticks which is compsntively small for the siae of ols4t 
an 4 aometimes htdeed was oiightaUy the property of u crow or cgiOt i 
old nests are repaired from year to year. They are oocaaioiM^ 
placed in reed beds, but the majority of coltmies are baiil in trees 
standing in wmer or in its immediate vicimty by jhMhr and tanks. 
A number of nests may be found in one tree^ and the trees are 
often of small siae. 

The clutch consists of three to five eggs. 

The eggs are long ovals, pointed towards the small end; the 
shell is firm and hard, greenish-blue in colour, but covered wfth an 
exterior chalky coadng, which, when laid, is white or bluish-white^ 
but is soon stained to yellow or brown. Portions of this cfaallty 
coat flake ofif in the nest, revealing the greenish-Uue shell beneath. 

In size the eggs average about 1.75 by 1.15 inches. 


THE INDIAN DARTER. 

Anhinga melanogaster Pennant. 

Description.— Ijtxngiii 3 feet Sexes alike. Crown and neck 
brown, all the feathers with pale edges, the back of the neck 
blackish; a fine line over the eye, chin, throat and a separate line 
half-way down the sides of the neck white ; upper back black wiUi 
brown edges ; remainder of the plunu^e glossy black, the wing feathers 
nearest the body and the coverts with silvery white shaft streaks. 

Iris yellow ; bill blackish-brown, lower mandible yellowish ; legs 
black. 

Bill straight, slender and sharply pointed; neck long and 
slender; scapulars long and lanceolate; tail long and wedge-ebnped ; 
feet webbed. 

Reid IdtnHficaiion . — A large black water-bird with long snaky 
neck and spear-like beak, and white on the throat and neck ; swims, 
dives and flies well and perches on trees. 

DistrihitioH . — Throughout the Oriental region. This bird is 
found throughout India in suitable localities from the valley of the 
Indus eastward, but it does not ascend the hills. A resident species. 

HaMUt The Darter frequents fresh water, whether rivers, 
lakes or jfaeels, the only requisite being that the water should be 
det^ enough for it to swim and dive in. It does not visit the sea, 
though it may be found in tidal estuaries and creeks. It is a social 
turd, fbund in parties at all seasons and it has a predilection for the 
society of the little Cormorant, both speciee hr«»dwi& fishing and 
resting in company. 
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This bird is jt highly specislised form whose whole straetnm attd 
hei;^ are adsi)|ed to one end> the captors fish< It is a moii 
womtofhl 8wiin|ier sod diver. It swims very low, in the wotar, 
as a rule, only it|t head and neck uncovaed ; and as U raoses along 
the bead tarns fjrom side to ude and the long neck twists and bends 
with amA;e-like ipovements that at once suggest the name ^ {Inako- 
bird, so often a^jdied to the species. As a fish rises or swims past 
the beak darts finward with the velocity of a spring impaling it or 
seising it between the mandibles; the sudden mpierdike tbmst is 
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eaphuned by a bend in the nech at the Sth and 9th vertebne which 
stnightmis few the thrust and acts as a siting. It follows fish and 
captures them under water, diving whilst swimming at with a plunge 
^om its perch. It emerges with the captured fish in its beak, 
dirows it up into the air and catches it m position to swallow head 

foroBiwii. 

When aatnd theae birds em«ge from the wator and settle do 
trees and ai»»ps in company with Cormorants, and like them hang 
cNit dieir wii^ to dry. approached they crane tiudr lot^ 

iM|s md tiny adake-like heads at the intruder in a most ridiesdont 
mannai^ dH to6 near' an ai^Nnnch sends the whole lot off into die 
eotUf idth ttigjhty flaigdi^ ^lashingi. CIok to the growid 
or vaidr tUf ate Wff ungainiy tm the tdng, bnt once bi|d> in dm 
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{ftk ^ fly ytMogly tilce a Cwcnonuai Tite 
flissylidtHC crMlc* 

The t»eedi<^; aeason is m January and Fehrtuury or ftem Jane to 
AoguM aecording to the influence of fbe monsoon in dilhwit putta 
at Inda, The birds build in colonies in company «i^ ChnuomnhK 
and Herons, constructing rough unhned stkdc nests in rflunopi Of 
trees ; the same sites and nests are used year after yeari 

The dutch consists of three or four e^. 

The egg is a much elongated oral, more ot less pointed towasds 
one end; the true shell is of a somewhat pale greenbh-blue 
only viable m places after the flaking off of a supmimposad 
chalky greenish-white coating which is gradually stained brown as 
incubation proceeds. 

The ^ measures about 2.15 by 1.37 indiea 


THE WHITE IBIS. 

Threskiornis MBLA.MOCEPRALVS (Latham). 

Length 30 inches. Sexes alike. Head and neck 
naked, dark bluish-biack in colour; the plumage is white through* 
out; the tips of the pnmanes mottled with brown and the ends of 
the tertiaries slaty-grey. 

In breeding plumage these grey tertiaries are longer and looser 
in texture, and the feathers round the base of the neck and on the 
upper breast become more plume-like. 

Iris red-brown ; bill black , legs glossy blade 

Ibe bill is long, slender and carved; the long toes ate edged 
with a membrane which makes them slightly webbed at the bi^ 
IdentiJlMtum. — A large white bird with a long curved black 
beak and a naked dack head and neck. Found about water. 

DistribuHon . — Throughout India, Ceylon and Burma, and dso 
in China and Southern Japan. It is found everywhere in India, 
in suttoble localities as &r westwards as the Jhdum river in the 
Punjab and the Indus in Sind, and in Las Balas, but it does not 
ascend any of the hill ranges. A reiddent species, waadedng locally 
hi different years. 

sflr.-»The White Ibis is a lutd of inhtod watem, 
preferring the huger marges and jheds where wide annul d wsdef 
are covered whh bushes and trees; M is also found about iAm% 
tanks and inuadstsd cultivation, and nenr aiafk traces ajhp ramApn 
on to the nei|hboatipg grass lands, tt k flfoiid 4n m«)l 
eliidi associate fosety whh othet fotna td tbfo and SfotiiAi ilisMM! 

SB 
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banks or in sballov water or perched on favoured groups of trees 
Ibis i^pecies is said to have a peculiar booming call, but it is as a 
rule siient 

The breeding season lasts from June to August. The nests are 
bidli: in small eoloniea of less than a dozen pairs which breed either 
bjf ^emsetves or in company with Herons, Egrets and Cormoraimi ; 
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it if imaoMedal whether the locality choicn i)» in wiM ^*#11 

or on tho outikirts of villages. 

Tho nest is composed of sticks, nnlined, but ’Sdth a fetrJy 
hollow for the eggs ; it is placed on small trees in Jh49dS or on 
trees near villages. 

The clutch varies from two to four eggs* 

The egg is very variable in size and shape j typically H Js a fang 
oval, much pointed at the smaller end and rather chalky fa fasfare* 
When freshly laid it is of a delicate bluish or greetYtsh^wbite, hot 
this soon stains to a dull and dirty brown. Occasional eggs hSe 
delicately spotted with yeilowish^brown. 

The average measurement is a.50 by 1,70 inches. 


THE BLACK IBIS. 
iNocoTis PAPiiiosus {rcmmtrtck). 

Descriptmi. — Length 27 inches. Sexes alike. Head naked, 
covered with black skin except for an area on the crown which 
is covered with red papillae (hence the name Warty-headed Ibis 
sometimes used); wings black, glossed with purplish and green, 
and with a large white patch on the coverts; remainder of the 
plumage dark olive-brown, wph a slight greenish gloss on the back. 
Ins dull orange-red ; bill greenish-Ieaden ; legs brick-red. 

Bill long, slender and curved; the toes are bordered by a; 
membrane which makes them slightly webbed at the base, 

Fnid Identification, —A large black bird easily identified by the 
bare head, long curved beak and conspicuous white wfag patch; 
perches on trees and feeds on the ground. 

Distribution , — The Black Ibis is found from Continental India 
through Assam to parts of Burma, Siam and Cochin-China, jit 
is divided into two races, of which we are concerned Only with Uie 
typical form. This is found throughout the plains of India from 
roughly the valley of the Indus on the west tq as far south as 
Mysore and east to Assam and Arrakan. It avoids the west coast 
of India and also Lower Burma. It is a resident species* 

Habits^ f/r.— The Black Ibis is less of a marsh bW than the 
White Ibis, and is generally found in open country Of in culrivation, 
feeding on the ground in pairs or patties. They appear fa be fass 
inclined to rest and meditate than the other large bfrds 40 wMcfr 
they are related, such as the White Ibis, Storts |ind..Heit^iran 4 
almya are busily engaged in searching gnwftd (qf 0i|l, 
insecti, srorma, austacea and similar fiood. Tix^ tBoH ns 
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breed in tree8» atid*they have regular lines of flight to and from 
the roosting placfSi flying in wedge-shaped formation like Geese 
and Cranes. The call is similar to that of a bird of prey, a 
screaming cry of two or three notes. The flesh of this bird is 
quite good eating* 

The breeding season is rather irregular from March to November, 
varying in different localities and also perhaps in different years. 

The nest is a large structure of sticks, with the egg cavity 
lined with straw, grass, feathers and rags. It is built high on the 
top of a large tree, and though, as a rule, the nest is solitary, 
occasionally two or three may be found together. It is not unusual 
for old.aests of ^e larger Raptorial birds to be adopted by this 
species 

Thweim^ insists of three or four eggs. 

The egg is a moderately long oval, more or less pointed towards 
one end* The teature is rather coarse, and the colour is a beautiful 
sea-green;, most eggs are unmarked, but a few are spotted, speckled 
or sfreaked witt brown or yellowish-brown. 

Ih sise the egg averages 2.43 by 1.7 inches. 


THE SPOONBILL. 

Platalea leucorodia Linnaeus. 

D^tcripHm, — Length 33 inches. Sexes alike. Pure white 
throughout, a patch of cinnamon-buff on the lower fore neck in 
adults* A crest of pointed and drooping plumes is assumed in 
the breeding season. 

Iris redj bill black, yellowish towards the*tip: a patch of bare 
yellow skin between the eye and the beak ; bare skin on the throat 
reddish-yellow ; legs black. 

The bill is broad, long and flattened, expanding into a flat spoon 
at the tipi neck and legs long, the toes bordered by membrane and 
webbed at the base* 

^ MeU in parties about water; a tall white 
bird immediately tdentifled by the black spoon-shaped bill. 

spread through Central and Southern 
in Africa and in Asia, the Spoonbill is divided into two 
lat&es. The larger, eastern race P. L major is found from Egypt 
though Cspifral Aria to India, Ceylon, Burma, China and Japan, 
found India except in the drier and the moie hilfy 

andli a eerident bird* The typical race is said to appear in 

turn ki a wintat ak^ntnt 
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He.**-Th» Spoonbill in In^a » fonnd in %KjE»4id&i& 
reit by day on the bare margins of the larger metre open jhei^ds« 
the shores of tidal creeks, and the sand^banlts of the nvms. TIk^ 
occasionally feed by day in company with the ntunbets of other 
water-birds that frequent similar situations; but more usually the 
flocks are to be seen standing at the edge of the water idly doidng 
in the sunlight, though not bereft of caution, and as evening foils 
they flight to the feeding grounds in shallow water. They travel 
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in single file in long white gleaming lines at a consideraoie height 
above the ground ; they fly with the long necks and legs extended, 
and move in a very regular and stately manna. 

The food consists largely of vegetable substances, but all sorts 
of aquatic insects and their larvie, frogs, molluscs and small fish are 
also eaten. The feeding action is most remarkable ; the bird wades 
quiddy through the water with its neck stretched out and the beak 
half immersed, turning from side to side with a regujar sweeping 
action like a man scything grass, so that the beak is passed sideways 
open through the water to close on anything palatable. 

The only call is a low grunting note, inaudible save at dose quarters. 
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The breeding ineaion varies a good deal according Co localiCyi 
but it appears to last mainly from August to November, 

The Spoonbill Rests in colonies which are often of considerable 
siae and usually dose to but separate from colonies of Ibises, Storks 
and other similar birds. These colonies build in large trees close 
to a lake or jhec^ and it seems a matter of no moment to them 
whether the spot is lonely and secluded or in the middle of a 
village site. 

The nest is a large massive platform of sticks, used and repaired 
year after year. * 

The usual dutch consists of four eggs, but five are sometimes 
laid. The egg is an elongated oval, much pointed towards the 
smaller end* The texture is somewhat coarse, slightly chalky and 
entirely without gloss. The ground-colour is white, not quite pure 
in tint, and the markings consist of smudged and ill-defined blotches 
and spots of brown of various shades sometimes dark and clear in 
tint, at other times feeble and half washed out; these markings are 
mostly confined to the broad end, and arc generally all of the same 
character on one egg. 

The egg measures about 2,70 by 1.80 inches. 


THE WHITE-NECKED STORK. 

Dissuka EeiscoPA (Boddaert). 

Length 36 inches. Sexes alike. Crown black 
glossed with grccu.; remainder of head and neck and the lower 
abdomen to and including the tail while ; the rest of the plumage 
black glossed with purple and green. 

Iris crimson ; facial skin plumbeous ; bill black, tinged in places 
with red; legs red. 

Bill long, stout and pointed ; neck and legs long, wings and tail 
short ; the three front toes are united by a web at the base ; much 
bare skin about the base of the beak. 

This large Stork can be confused with no 
other species owing to the distinctive plumage, white with a black 
crown, hack and wings. 

The White-necked Stork has a wide distribution 
through India, Ceylon and Burma, Siam, and the Malay States to 
the Philippines, It is divided into two races, of which only the 
typical form Is found in our area. This is found from the Salt 
Range in the TNorth-west (though there is only one record for Sind, 
at Sukkur) practically throughout India. It is a resident species. 
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Habits^ ^/r,--This solemn-looking Stork is found singly, in pairs 
or in small parties in open well-watered country, frequenting flooded 
or irrigated land, small patches of marsh, and rice fields, and in such 
situations it ascends the foot-hills of the Himalayas up to about 
4000 feet. It is very quiet and sedentary in its habits, for the most 
part standing about in meditation on the ground or feeding in 
company with other Storks and Ibises. Out of the breeding season 
it seldom settles on trees, and I have only once seen a pair sitting 
on a building. It is, however, a good Aier, and at times may be seen 
soaring like other Storks and Vultures at a great height from the ground. 

The diet is very mixed, consisting of reptiles, frogs, fish and a 
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variety of other living creatures that it finds in the vicinity of water. 
It appears to be a silent bird. 

The breeding season is rather extended : the majority of nests 
will be found from June to August, but some birds breed in 
practically every month of the year. l‘he nest is a large rudely- 
constructed cup of twigs and small branches, sometimes thinly lined 
with down and feathers, and at other times densely lined with these 

materials and straw and dry grass. 

The nests are built in large trees, sometimes at some disUnce 
from water or in a village site, and they are placed at a height of 
20 or 30 feet from the ground. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. They are rather 
variable in shape, and have a fine but chalky texture without gloss. 
In colour they are a faintly bluish-white, unmarked, but m the nest 
they gradually become stained to a dirty earthy brown-colour. 

In size they average about 2.5 by 1.83 inches. 
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THE COMMON HERON, 

Ardba cinbrea Linnseus. 

Descriftion, — Length 40 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the bead 
and orest and a band behind the eye purplish-black, the rest of the 
hea<| white ; neck white, tinged with greyish-lilac and streaked on 
the Ifi^wer fore neck with black ; upper plumage ashy-grey, paler on 
the outer wing coverts and with elongated whitish lips to the 
feathers of the shoulders ; flight feathers bluish-black ; long breast 
plumes white j a black patch of long plumes on each side of the 
breast continued as a black band down each side of the body ; sides 
of body and wing lining grey ; remainder of lower plumage white. 

Iris golden-yellow ; a bare patch of greenish skin in front of the 
eye ; bill dusky yellow, culmen brownish ; legs greenish-brown and 
gteenish-yellow. 

Bill long, compressed and pointed ; neck and legs long ; wings 
ample and rounded ; tail short ; toes long and slender with a slight 
web between the outer and middle toes; middle claw pectinated. 

There are concealed patches of powder-down on each side of 
the rump and breast. 

Field Identification . — A tall grey bird marked with black and 
white and with a sharp long bill, which broods almost motionless 
by the side of water. In flight recognisable at all distances by 
the slow flapping of the heavy-rounded wings and the long legs 
projecting behind. 

Distribution . — The Common Heron is one of the widely spread 
and familiar birds of the Old World, being found through the 
greater part of Europe, Asia and Africa. It is divided into races, 
and the typical form of Europe extends through West and Central 
Asia into India, Ceylon and Burma. In India it appears to be 
mainly a resident species though in parts of its range it is certainly 
migratory ; it is generally distributed in the plains and in the hills 
Up to about 5000 feet. 

Habits^ etc . — Although gregarious in the nesting season, and 
occasionally met in small parties or flocks at other times, the Heron 
is essentially a solitary bird ; and in that character it is familiar to 
the mass of mankind, who in the gaunt motionless silent figure see 
a suitable foil to the majesty of the scenery in which it is usually 
found* Mountain lake and purling mountain stream, the sand-banks 
and broad waters of the mighty rivers of the plains, tropical jheel, 
and ditty village pond, all alike afford the spectacle of a Heron at 
its fishing. Sometitnes it wades in shallow water with slow deliberate 
paces the neck outstretched ; more often it stands motionleBs at the 
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edge of the water, the head sunk between the shoulders, and 
nothing but the cold keen eye to show that it is not asleq> ; but woe 
betide the luckless frog or fish that trades on this immobility and 
ventures within reach. A thrust of the long neck and spear-point 
beak and the Heron has fed. Small mammals and birds, moilusca, 
insects and Crustacea are also eaten, but the diet mainly consists of 
fish, whose scales are ejected in the form of castings 

The flight of the Heron is very majestic and characteristic, and 
when travelling the bird mounts high in the air and is recognisable 
a long way off. The head is drawn back within the shoulders and 
the long legs trail behind, while the large rounded wings beat with 
a slow methodical laboured rhythm. The call is a loud harsh 
framk^ usually uttered in flight. The bird is partly nocturnal in 
its habits. 

In India the breeding season extends from March to August. 

The nest is a large, flat loosely-built structure of tw'igs and sticks, 
scantily lined as a rule with straw and leaves. It is placed in trees 
at a considerable height from the ground, Many pairs breed in 
company, sometimes in a colony by themselves, at other times in 
company with different species of Egret. Occasionally they breed 
in reed beds and then the nests are made of rushes and reeds. 

The clutch in India normally consists of three eggs. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval with a firm and rather coarse 
shell studded with minute pores, slightly chalky in texture and 
entirely glossless. The colour is a delicate sea-green which soon 
fades. 

In size the eggs average about 2.27 by 1,66 inches. 


THE LITTLE EGRET. 

Ecretta garzetta (Linnaeus). 

Length 25 inches. Sexes alike. Entire plumage 
pure white. In the breeding season the feathers of the breast are 
lengthened and lanceolate in shape and there is a crest of two long 
attenuated feathers. The feathers of the back are also greatly 
elongated and turn upwards at their ends, the rami being widely 
spaced, long and drooping; these ore the “Egret” or “Osprey” 
plumes of the millinery trade. 

Iris yellow; bill black, the base of the lower mandible and 
a bare patch round the eye greenish-yellow; legs black, toes and 
extreme base of tarsus yellow. 

A miniature Heron in structure. 
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Meld IdfinHfication, — long-legged long-necked white bird, found 
generally in parties, about the neighbourhood of water. The 
pointed beatc and small size at once separate it from the SpoonbSL 
Difficulty is sometimes found in identifying it in the field from the 
Large Egr^t {Egretta alba\ the Smaller Egret {E. intermedia)^ the 
Reef Heron {Demiegretta asha) and the Cattle Egret, alt white 
Herons, locally common. The points to remark for the Little Egret 
are the black beak at all seasons, and the two long crest plumes 
in breeding plumage. 

The Cattle Egret has the beak always yellow. The Reef Heron, 
a dimorphic bird, white or grey in colour, found along the west 
coast of India, has the beak and legs variable in colour but never 
black. The Large Egret and the Smaller Egret have the beak 
black whilst breeding, but yellow at other seasons. The former is 
generally solitary, and may be at once known by its size equal to 
that of the Common (Grey) Heron. In breeding plumage it has 
neither crest nor breast plumes. The Smaller Egret has no crest 
plumes in breeding plumage, but both breast and dorsal plumes, 
the latter being very long and exaggerated. 

Distribution . — The typical race is widely distributed in Southern 
Europe, Africa and Southern Asia to Africa and Japan. It is 
common throughout the plains of India, Ceylon and Burma. There 
is a closely allied race in the Malayan Archipelago and Australia. 

HabitSy etc , — The Little Egret is found very generally throughout 
India wherever water is plentiful. Paddy-fields, marshes and tanks, 
rivers and creeks, and even irrigated fields and the neighbourhood 
of canals are all frequented by the birds. They live in parties and 
feed on the ground, wading about in the shallow margins of the 
water or stalking over the neighbouring grass land. Their food 
consists very largely of fish and frogs, but lizards, worms, grass- 
hoppers, locusts, aquatic insects, freshwater mollusca and Crustacea 
are all eaten. They rest either on the ground or on trees. The 
flight is rather slow and laboured with regular beats of the broad 
rounded wings, and jn flight the head is retracted to the shoulders, 
and the legs outstretched beyond the tail. 

The outstanding characteristic of the bird is of course the 
wonderful nuptial plumes from which the name is derived. These 
plumes have long been used amongst Eastern nations as an 
ornament to the head-dress, and the gift of a jewelled aigrette was 
one of the most distinguished compliments that an Oriental rulct 
could pay. Such a compliment was paid to Nelson by the Sultan 
after the battle of the Nile* These aigrettes have an ungraceful 
copy in the stiff plumes mounted on the front of the Hussar busby 
and othet military head'4resse$* 
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In the last century the Little Egret with others of the family 
suffered greatly from the depredations of the plume-trade, since 
the aigrettes are in great demand for ladies’ fashions. As the birds 
nest in large colonies and the aigrettes are only donned in the 
breeding season much harm was done and great cruelty inflicted, 
whole colonies being wiped out by the adults being shot and the 
young left to starve in the nests. It was discovered in Sind, 
however, that the birds would breed in confinement and that the 
plumes could easily and more profitably be harvested from the 
captive birds. Egret farming has since rapidly spread, and under 
present conditions it is permissible to hope that the Egrets may not 
be exterminated in India as they were almost in Egypt. 

The breeding season in Northern India is in July and August, 
and in December in the south. This Egret invariably breeds in 
colonies in trees, generally in company with other species of Herons 
and Ibises, the various nests all jumbled up indiscriminately. The 
colonies are often placed in the centre of towns and villages. The 
nest is a rough shallow cup of sticks, occasionally lined with a little 
sedge or coarse grass. 

The clutch consists of four or five eggs. They are moderately 
broad ovals, with a firm and rather coarse glossless shell fitted with 
minute pores. The colour is a delicate sea-green or bluish-green 
which soon fades. 

The egg measures about 1.73 by 1.32 inches. 


THE CATTLE EGRET. 

Bubulcus ibis (Linnjeus), 

Description . — Length 20 inches. Sexes alike. Entire plumage 
pure white. 

When breeding hair-like plumes appear on head and neck, 
except on the forehead and the chin, and long “egret” plumes are 
developed on the back ; these are orange-buff. 

Iris pale golden-yellow ; a patch of bare skin from the eye to the 
beak greenish-yellow ; bill yellow ; legs black, in places mottled with 
yellowish. 

A miniature Heron in structure. 

Fkld Identification.^k slender white bird with long neck and 
legs usually found in attendance on herds of cattle. In 4he breeding 
season the buff egret plumes distinguish it from ail other species, 
though it still looks white at a distance > but when these are shed it 
is difficult to distinguish from the other species of Egret, which are 
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also pure white in colour. The yellow bill separates it from the 
Little Egret, the black legs from the Reef Heron ip^mugntta a$ha)% 
and the smaller size from the Large Egret {E. aHa) and the Smaller 
Egret (£, in^rmedia). 

DutribuH^n . — ^The Cattle Egret is a widely spread species 
inhabiting the warmer parts of Europe and Asia and the whole of 
Africa. It is divided into two races : the typical form is found in 
Europe and Africa, while B. i. coromandus^ the race which is found 
in India, Ceylon and Burma, extends also to Southern Japan* In 
India it is generally spread throughout the plains except in the drier 
portions of the north-west. It is not found in the hills. A resident 
species. 

, Habits^ tic. — The Cattle Egret or Buff-backed Heron is 
common enough in the well-watered parts of India where jheels, 
rivers, and inundations occur and cause the formation of grazing 
grounds for cattle, with lush green grass. This species, however, is 
not nearly so much a bird of the water as most of the Herons and 
Egrets, but it has specialised in the direction of attendance on cattle. 
Where herds of cattle commonly graze, there will this Egret be 
found, in parties large or small, attending the cattle closely, some- 
times perching on their backs but more generally stalking round 
their legs. For though it feeds sometimes on small fish, tadpoles, 
and aquatic insects, its chief food consists of grasshoppers and flies, 
and these it obtains in plenty while attending the cattle, pecking 
them off the grass, and o^ the animals themselves. It also performs^ 
a definite service by ridding their skins of leeches, ticks and other 
parasites. It is a tame confiding bird and is not molested by the 
cattle herds, nor are its nuptial plumes sought after by plume- 
hunters, who confine their attention to the White Egrets. 

The breeding season is dependent on the monsoons, in Northern 
India from June to August, and in the South in November and 
Diecember. It breeds in colonies usually in company with other 
similar species. 

The nest is a rough unlined structure of sticks placed in trees, 
often at a considerable height from the ground. 

The clutch consists of four or five eggs. The egg is a rather 
broad oval, somewhat pointed towards one end; the texture is 
compact and fine without gloss. The egg of this species is nearly 
always distinguishable from those of the other small Herons by its 
coldur, white with a faint blue or green tinge, as opposed to the 
usual delicate jiea-green tint 

The average measurement is 1.71 by 1.32 inches* 
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THE PADDY-BfRD. 

Arukola CRAY! (Sykes). 

(Plate xvi», Fig. i.) 

i8 inches. Sexes alike* Winter plumage : 
Head and neck dark brown streaked with pale yellowish-buiT, 
darker on the crown and paler on the fore neck ; chin and throat 
white ; the back and the shoulders ashy-brown with pale yellowish 
stripes on the latter; remainder of the plumage white, the upper 
breast streaked with brown. 

In breeding plumage the head and neck are light yellowish- 
brown, the crown brown, and the chin and throat white ; a white 
crest of long-pointed feathers ; back deep maroon, the feathers long 
and hair-like with dark slaty ends, and a line of brownish-buff 
feathers as a border ; upper breast ashy-brown with narrow whitish 
streaks, the feathers long and rather disintegrated. 

Iris bright yellow; eyelids greenish-yellow; bill bluish at the 
base, yellowish about the middle, and black at the tip; legs dull 
green. 

The neck and legs are shorter than in the true Egrets. 

jField Identification . — A very small Heron, the commonest of its 
family in India, found by every piece of w^ater ; it escapes notice by 
its dingy coloration until it springs to life with a flash of white 
wings. 

Distribution . — The Paddy-bird or Pond Heron is found in the 
west as far as the Persian Gulf, and from there extends throughout 
India, Ceylon and Burma to the Malay Peninsula. Within our 
area it is found practically everywhere in the plains, extending also 
in the hills up to 4000 feet. In the main a resident species it is 
locally migratory. 

Habits^ etc . — This must be one of the commonest and most 
familiar birds in India, being found wherever there is water. It 
feeds chiefly on frogs, crabs, small fishes, insects, and the other 
miscellaneous life that has its being in or near water; in pursuit of 
this mixed dietary the Paddy-bird spends its life on the edge of 
water, fresh or salt, in mangrove swamp, jhecl and river, on lake and 
village pond, in roadside ditch or borrow-pit. No puddly is too 
small, no water too dirty for its attention. It sits there motionless 
on the mud, or ankle deep in water, hunched up with the head and 
long neck drawn back within the shoulders, or stalks slowly along 
moving each foot with slow meticulous caution: But the quick 
Stab of the pointed beak with all the length of the neck bebtijd it 
is too quick for fish or gi asshopper, and the little Heron nevV goes 
hungry in its hunting, for all its sluggard aspect Its dull colours 
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assimilate with thel mud and herbage, and the bird 13 tame and 
conhding, wkh the result that it is seldom noticed until it rises close 
to the passerby, springing into life with a sudden flash of the white 
wings, and a harsh croak whidi expresses its annoyance at the 
disturbance. To this invisibility is due the name of “ blind heron ” 
that it bear$ in several dialects. Though seemingly a misanthrope 
by nature, the Paddy-bird is found in great numbers in suitable 
places, and the birds collect to roost or to rest in shady 
branches in the daytime. They breed also more or less in 
company though hardly in defined colonies, and numbers of their 
nests will be found wherever Night Herons and Egrets collect to 
breed. 

The breeding season lasts from May to September, and locally 
apparently to December, but most nests will be found in July and 
August. 

The nest is a rough shallow cup of sticks, often small and very 
loosely put together; it is placed in the smaller forks of trees or 
large bushes, at heights varying from 10 to 30 feet from the ground, 
and the little Herons scramble and clamber along the branches with 
great facility, an accomplishment shared by the chicks when 'they 
are two-thirds grown. 

llie clutch varies from four to six eggs. The eggs are slightly 
elongated ovals, often perceptibly pointed at both ends ; the texture 
is compact and fine, somewhat chalky and without any gloss. In 
colour they are a deep sea-green or greenish-blue, which is very liable 
to fade. 

In size they average about 1.48 by 1.17 inches. 


THE NIGHT HERON. 

Nycticorax nycticorax (Linnaeus). 

(Plate xviL, Fig. S.) 

DescripHon.-^lutngXYi 23 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the 
head with a drooping crest and the back black glossed with metallic 
green ; a few long narrow white feathers of great length spring from 
the crest; forehead, a streak over the eye, cheeks and the lower 
plumage white; sides and back of the neck, flanks, wings, rump 
and tail light ashy with a faint pinkish tinge. 

Iris blood-red; bare skin from the eyes to the beak yellowish- 
green, dull livid in the breeding season; bill black, yellowish at 
the base except when breeding; feet yellowish-green. 

The bill is stouter apd dee;^ than in the other Herons, and 
the neck is short and thick. 



THE NIGHT HERON 


m 

JHtU small heavy Heroo bigaly noctoreal 

in its habits, and sleeping by day in thick treea T%e grey coleut 
with white on the face and under surface, and the greenish*black 
crown and back are distinctive. 

DistrihHon.^Th.i typical race is found through South and 
Central Europe as well as nearly the whole of Africa and the greater 
part of Asia; other races are found in North America and the 
West Indies. In India it is very general, being found throughout 
the plains and in the North-western Himalayas up to 5000 
or 6000 feet. In the main a resident species, it is also locally 
migratory. 

Habits, e/f.— The Night Heron is very common and abundant, 
though like many species that arc colonial in their habits and 
dependent on water, its distribution is rather irr^ular. It is 
definitely a nocturnal species and is very shy and secretive. 

The members of a colony spend their day sleeping and brood- 
ing in the thick foIiaggpjSf a clump of trees, waiting till the fall of 
dusk. Then the whole colony moves off to the feeding grounds, 
in a continuous stream, each bird flying separately ^and each at 
intervals uttering the harsh raucous wock, which is almost a 
quack rather than a croak. The flight is dignified and moderately 
fast, the bird looking very short and heavy with its head tucked 
into its shoulders and the regularly flapping broad round wings. 
The roosting place once left behind, the birds spread far afield 
for the night’s fishing in every little pond and jheel and stretch of 
water. The food is varied, like that of all the Herons, and consists 
of small fish, amphibia, Crustacea, and aquatic insects. 

The breeding season is in July and August in the plains, but 
early in April and May in Kashmir. The nest is a rough and 
slight structure of sticks, unlined, and placed in a tree, usually at 
a good height from the ground. A few nests are solitary, but 
usually the birds build in colonies, and generally these colonies are 
in association with those of other species of Herons and Egrets. 

The clutch consists of four or five eggs. 

T'he egg is a moderately broad oval, as a rule rather obtuse at 
both ends. The texture is fine and hard, without gloss. The 
colour is a delicate pale sea-green, without markings. 

The eggs measure about 1.92 by 1.35 inches, 
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THE NUKTA. 

Sarcidiornis melanotus (Pennant). 

Descrif^on , — Length male 30 inches, female 26 inches. Male : 
Head and neck white, spotted with glossy black, the black prevailing 
along the top of the head and back of the neck ; a collar round the 
lower neck, and the lower plumage pure white, washed with pale 
ashy-giey on the sides of the breast and flanks; the whole upper 
plumage, wings and tail, except the brownish-grey lower back, black 



Fig. 81, — The Nukta. (J nat. size.) 


glossed with green, purple and blue, a black bar extending on to 
each side of the upper breast and another on to the lower flanks. 

The female is similar but smaller, with more black on the head 
and neck and less gloss elsewhere. 

Ins brown; bill black; legs greenish-plumbeous. 

The male has a black fleshy knob (the comb) on the top of the 
beak which becomes greatly developed in the breeding season. 

Field Identification , — A large goose-like duck, glossy black above 
white below, with a spotted head and neck. The size and colora- 
tion is distinctive apart from the curious comb of the drake. 

Distribution , — Found in India, Ceylon and Burma in suitable 
localities ; also in Africa south of the Sahara and in Majlagascar. 

The typical race is found virtually throughout India except in 
the North-west Frontier Province and Baluchistan, the Northern 
and Western Punjab, and the north-western portions of Sind ; it 
is confined to the plains and appears to be a local migrant. 



THE COTTONTEAL 4m 

Jfabifs^ etc .—The Nuku or Comb*duck U coOfsmon im weU^ntered 
and well-wooded parts of India, and is generaily found in targe 
marshy tanks and jheels with reedy margins and plenty of trecto 
in the vicinity. In such places it is found in pairs and family 
parties, and not being semi-nocturnal in its habits, like most of the 
ducks and geese, is to be seen moving about freely on the wing at 
all times of day. It roosts, as it bests, in trees. 

The flight is powerful and fairly rapid, and when a pair are on 
the wing together the male usually leads. The voice is more like 
that of a goose than a duck, and in the vicinity of the nest the bird 
tends to be rather noisy, heralding the approach of an intruder with 
loud trumpet-calls ; the ordinary note of the male is a low grating 
noise. It is not a particularly wary species, but as the flesh is very 
indifferent for the table it is a pity to shoot so handsome a bird. 

The food consists largely of the grains of wild and cultivated 
rice, but the roots, seeds and shoots of various water plants are also 
eaten, as well as a certain amount of worms and spawn and larvse 
of aquatic insects. 

The breeding season is from June to September, depending a 
good deal on the commencement of the rains. 

The nest is normally built in trees and is a rough structure of 
sticks and grass lined with a few dead leaves and feathers; it is 
placed either in a hole in a trunk, or in the depression so often 
found where several large branches join the trunk of a tree; mango 
trees are usually favoured. 

The normal clutch consists of seven to twelve eggs, but the 
number frequently exceeds this, and forty eggs have been recorded 
in a single nest. 

The eggs are very regular ovals, slightly pointed at one end. 
The texture is wonderfully close and compact, and when fresh the 
eggs both in colour and appearance seem made of polished ivory ; 
but with the progress of incubation some of the gloss departs and 
the shells become stained and dirty. 

Tn si^e the eggs average about a. 40 by 1.70 inches. 


THE COTTON-TEAL. 

Nettopus coromandelianus (Gmelin). 

Description . — Length 13 inches, Male in summer plumage: 
Top of the head dark brown ; a black collar glossed behind with 
green round the lower neck ; remainder of the head and neck white ; 
upper plumage dark brown glossed with metallic-green or purple] 
primaries dark brown on their basal halves, then white with the tips 

2C 
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black ; $econ<ia4e$ dark brown glossed with metallic-green or pnrple 
and tipped with white ; tipper tail coverts dark brown mottled and 
finely ^rred idth white; lower plumage white, the sides finely 
vermiculated whh brown ; wing lining and a patch under the tail 
dark chocolate^brown. 

In winter the male loses its collar and resembles the female 
except for the w'hite wing hat and some of the green gloss on the 
upper plumage and wings. 

Female: Tpp of the head and a line through the eye brown; 
remainder of head and neck and lower parts sullied white, the head 
and neck being speckled with brown marks that become defined 
wavy lines on the breast; upper parts, wings and tail brown, the 



Fig. 82. — Cotton-Teal (J nat. size.) 


inner wing quills tipped with white and the upper tail coverts 
mixed with it 

Iris red in males, brown in females; bill brown above yellowish 
below, in breeding males black ; legs greenish-yellow, in breeding 
males black and dusky yellow. 

The beak is short and goose-like, that is very high at the base 
and narrowing gradually in front. 

Meld IdeHti/fmtwn,---Tht smallest of the Indian Ducks, being 
easily recognised by its size and the predominance of white in 
the plumage. The drake in full plumage is dark glossy brown 
above with a white wing bar and a black collar; the female is 
brown above and lacks the wing bar and collar. 

Cotton-Teal is found in India, Ceylon and 
Burma, and it extends eastwards through the Malay countries to 
China and southwards to the Philippines and Celebes. In India 
it is generally distributed in the plains except along the western 
border from Malater to the Northern Punjab, where it is scarce 
or wanting, A resident species, it is also locally migratory. 



THE BAE^HEAPED GOOSE ^ 

efc.-^Thin curious little Duck finds its usual in 
those overgrown ponds and broad dykes and channels where much 
of the water is choked with a growth of grass and weeds. It may 
also be found on open sheets of water, but even then it keeps tb the 
weediest stretches and the near neighbourhood of cover. It lives 
in parties and small flocks, and by nature, when undisturbed, is 
familiar and unwary. It spends all its lime in the water and 
dives well, but being a poor walker it seldom ventures out on to 
land though it perches at times on trees. The flight is fast, and 
as a rule it flies low over the water, twisting and turning skilfully 
to avoid stumps and clumps of vegetation. On the wing it is 
very noisy, uttering a peculiar cackling note which has been 
likened to the words fixed bayonets. 

The breeding season is from June to August. 

This duck nests in the holes and hollows of trees in the near 
vicinity of water \ the site may be at any height from the ground, 
from near water-level to about 30 feet up ; though the majority of 
nests are placed at a height of about 10 or 15 feet. The hole is 
thickly lined with twigs, grass and feathers, all the work being 
done apparently by the female alone. 

The normal clutch varies from eight to fourteen eggs, but as 
many as twenty-two have been recorded. 

The egg is a very regular oval, almost indeed spherical in shape. 
The shell is very fine and smooth in texture, ivory-white in colour 
with a high gloss. 

In size it averages about 1.7 by 1.29 inches. 


THE BAR.HEADED GOOSE. 

Anser iNDicus (Latham). 

Description , — Length 30 inches. Sexes alike. Head white, 
with two short black bars on the nape ; a white band down each 
side of the neck ; hind neck dark brown, passing into the pale ashy* 
grey of the upper plumage ; on the upper back and shoulders the 
feathers have paler tips and the greater coverts are broadly edged 
with white ; flight feathers black, the outer ones with much of the 
base grey; tail pale grey with while edges; fore neck brownish- 
ashy, passing gradually into whity-brown on the breast; sides of 
the breast browner, darkest on the flanks, barred with the, pate tips 
of the feathers ; remainder of lower plumage white, ^ 

Iris brown ; bill yellow, with the nail blackish ; le^ oratfge. 

A heavily built bird, with a long neck and short rounded tail 
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Bill short and high; at the base, almost conical in shape; legs short 
and stout with webbed toes. 

FUld A typical Goose, grey-brown and white in 

colour and easily identified from all other species by the two dark 
bars on the ba^k of the head. 

Distribution . — In summer the Bar-headed Goose breeds in 
Central Asia and Western China southwards as far as ladakh and 
Tibet. In winter it moves south to India and Burma, arriving in 
October and leaving in March. 

In Northerm-India it is abundant in winter from the Indus 
Valley eastwards across to Assam, most numerous on the west and 
less so to the east About the Central Provinces it grows less 
common and south of that it is scarce, though stragglers are found 
right down into Southern India. 

HabitSy etc . — This typically Indian Goose is found on the larger 
lakes and jheels of Northern India but it is chiefly a riverain 
species, spending the hours of rest and daylight on the sand-banks 
of the great rivers of the north and feeding by night in the 
cultivation that extends about their banks. These, like other 
species of geese, graze on green vegetable food, and they do a 
lot of damage to the young shoots of wheat, barley and rice, and 
also in the grain fields, which are visited night after night. There 
is a well-marked morning and evening flight to and from the 
feeding grounds, and where the birds are not much disturbed they 
start feeding early in the evenings and also continue after dawn. 

At all times they are very wary and difficult to approach, and 
the flocks are usually credited with posting definite sentinels. 

This Goose is found normally in large flocks of 20 to 100 
birds, but occasionally small parties and pairs separate off by 
themselves. They fly high in the air with a very measured beat 
of the wings and keep in very regular formations of lines and 
wedges. The call is a deep sonorous note, uttered by several birds 
in unison and usually described as “gaggling.'’ 

In Ladakh and Tibet the eggs are laid in May and June. The 
nests are placed on islands of the salt lakes at 13,000 and 
14,000 feet elevation, and are mere hollows in the soil lined 
with the bird’s -own down. Where suitable islands do not exist, 
nests are placed on the ledges of cliffs. 

The full clutch usually consists of five or six eggs. The egg 
is a long-pointed oval, strong in texture with a rather coarse grain 
and little gloss. The colour is a very pale creamy-white which 
soon becomes soiled. 

The egg measures about 3.20 by 2,23 inches. 
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THE WHISTLING TEAL. 

Dendrocyona javanica (Horsfield). 

DescripHon^—Tu^^h 17 inches. Sexes aiike. Top of the 
head brown, darkening behind ; remainder of head and neck light 
brown, darkening behind and paling to almost white on the chin 
and throat ; back and shoulders dark brown, with broad pale rufous 
tips to the feathers; wings black with a chestnut patch on the 
shoulder; rump blackish; upper tail coverts chestnut; tad dark 
brown; lower parts light ferruginous, becoming pale yellowish- 
brown on the upper breast and whitish below the tail ; flanks light 
brown, with broad whitish shaft streaks. 

Iris brown, eyelids bright yellow; bill brownish-blue, the nail 
nearly black ; legs brownish-blue. 

The nail at the tip of the bill is prominent and sharply bent 
downwards ; wings broad and rounded ; legs long and stout. 

Meld Identification , — A heavy dark brown Duck with rounded 
wings which frequents overgrown swamps and settles in trees; 
the whistling call is distinctive. The chestnut upper tail coverts 
distinguish it from the Larger Whistling Teal (i>. fuiva\ in which 
they are whitish. 

Distribution . — Found in India, Ceylon and Burma, extending 
also eastwards to the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Cochin-China, 
Southern China, Sumatra, Borneo and Java. In India it is found 
almost throughout the plains except in the North-west Frontier 
Province and in the Northern and Western Punjab. A local 
migrant, its movements depending on the water-supply. 

Habits^ etc . — This Duck avoids rivers and open weedless stretches 
of water and prefers tanks, backwaters, swamps, and lakes where 
there is an abundant growth of weeds and vegetation. Trees also 
are essential to its comfort, as it not only breeds in them but roosts 
and rests on the branches often in preference to water. It is usually 
found in flocks, of fifty individuals and more, and in specially 
favoured localities it collects in vast numbers surpassing those of 
all other duck. Its dietary is very varied, but a vegetable diet 
seems to be preferred, and large quantities of mollusca are devoured. 
It is not suitable for the table. 

The Whistling Teal is a strong quick swimmer and it dives well; 
the flight is not very fast, though the wings are beaten very rapidly 
and with great effort. As the name denotes, the call is a regular 
whistle, not very clear, rather sibilant, and by no means harsh or 
shrill. It is constantly uttered on the wing, especially when the bird 
first takes tq flight. There is also a low chuckling call, almost a quadc. 
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Th^ breedi% season is from late June until September A 
certain number of nests are to be found on the ground or a fev feet 
above it in masses of dense herbage. But the ordinary nest is in 
a tree, either b the deserted nests of crows and kites, or in 
hollows in the trunks and branches or between the boughs. The 
trees chosen are usually in the vicinity of water ; and the nest is 
seldom more than 20 feet from the ground. 

In the more open situations in trees the nest is a well-made 
structure of twigs and sticks lined with grass and a few feathersi 
but in deeper boles in trees the eggs are sometimes merely laid on 
the natural debris in the bottom of the hole. 

The average clutch consists of eight to ten eggs, though more or 
less are often laid. 

The egg is a spherical ovalt very smooth and fine in texture, 
neither close-grained nor glossy, but rather chalky. The colour is 
ivory white, which soon becomes stained. 

It measures about 1.85 by 1.50 inches. 


THE RUDDY SHELDRAKE. 

Casarca fkrruginea (Pallas). 

(Plate xvii., Fig. 3-) 

Description . — Length 26 inches. Male: Head and neck buff, 
passing on the neck into the orange-brown of the body plumage ; 
a black collar round the neck ; lower back and rump vermiculated 
with black; wings whitish-buff, quills black, the inner quills with 
the outer webs metallic-green and bronze ; tail and its upper coverts 
black ; lower abdomen chestnut ; wing lining white. 

The female is duller in tint with the head paler, almost whitish ; 
she lacks the black neck collar. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Very similar to a goose in structure, but the bill is flatter and 
more duck-like. 

Field Identifuation.^lL^^iX'^ distinguished from all other Ducks 
by its bright orange^brown coloration and paler head and neck^ 
contrasting in flight with the black quills and white wing lining. 
Chiefly found on the sand-banks of rivers* 

---Breeds from South Russia and the Balkan 
Peninsula eastwards through Middle Asia to China and Japan. In 
winter it moves southwards to North Africa, India, Ceylon and 
Btirma» and Southern China to Formosa. In India it arrives about 
October and stays until April, and is found throughout the length 
and breadth of the cotimty in suitable places. 



THE RUDDY SHELDRAKE ^ 

Ma&USi -The Ruddy Sheldrake or Brahminy Duck b Indift 
ia eaientially a bird of (he larger rivers where the water is clean and 
free of vegetation and there are extensive sand*banks and sandy 
islets left by the falling floods of the summer. In such localities it 
b found in pairs which spend the greater portion of their time on 
the sandy margins of the water, comparatively seldom entering it j 
though when they do they swim wdl, with the bead erect, the front 
half of the body low and the stern held high; on land they walk 
with ease. During the day they generally rest, titting and standing 
about together, and at night they feed, often separating in the 
process. This has given rise to th^ native legend that in the pairs 
of Brahminies are enshrined the souls of erring lovers doomed as 
punishment to remain in sight and hearing but separated by the 
flowing stream ; the ordinary call which is freely uttered is a loud 
rather melodious a-onk, which for the purposes of the legend is 
considered to form the names of Chakwa and Chakwi, and the 
lovers are credited with the eternal query in hope Chakwa aunga 
(Chakwa, shall I come?) answered sadly in the terms of the 
punishment Chakwi na ao (No, Chakwi). 

In the absence of rivers and sand-banks the Biahminy nsits 
lakes and large tanks, but only those of the most open cbuuacter. 
On the wing they rise high into the air and fly strongly with rather 
slow mng beats, and through this and their bright coloration which 
catches the sun they are easily recognisable at a great distance. On 
migration numbers of pairs collect into loose flocks. Calm and 
confiding in its demeanour when danger does not threaten, it is one 
of the wariest of the family, and to bring it to bag is always a 
triumph for the sportsman. In the main it is a vegetable feeder, 
and is therefore, as a rule, quite good eating; though there is a 
prejudice against it for the table as it is supposed to feed on 
carrion. 

The breeding season in Ladakh is in May and June. Here it 
nests in holes and crevices of the high cliffs that overhang the rivers 
and lakes, building a nest of down and feathers. Six to ten eggs 
are laid. The e^ is a moderately broad oval, slightly pointed at 
one end. The texture is fine and smooth with a slight gloss and 
the colour is creamy-white. 

The egg measures about a.5 by 1.8 inches. 
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THE MALLARD. 

Anas platyrhyncha Lintia^us, 

--Length 24 inches. Male; Head and upper neck 
glossy emerald green divided by a white ring from the deep chestnut 
breast ; upper back finely vermiculated with brown and white washed 
on the shoulders ^ith chestnut ; middle back dark brown ; rump and 
a patch above and below the tail black> partly glossed with purple or 
green; wings brown, the speculum* metallic violet-purple between 
two white bars edged interiorly with black; tail greyish-white, the 
four central feathers black glossed with blue-green and curled over 
backwards; lower plumage finely vermiculated grey and white; 
under surface of wings white. 

female ; Brown above, the feathers edged with buff, and on the 
upper back and shoulders with concentric buff bands ; sides of the 
head paler than the crown, with a darker streak through the eye ; 
chin and throat brownish-buff; wings as in the male; under parts 
buff with brown centres to the feathers, the upper breast browner ; 
tail brown with whitish-buff edges. 

Iris brown ; bill greenish-yellow, blackish towards the tip, duller 
and yellower in the female ; legs orange-red. 

After breeding, the drake moults about June into a plumage 
resembling that of the female, and reassumes his own distinctive 
dress by another moult in September. This is known as the 
Eclipse, and as the wing quills are shed simultaneously and not 
in pairs in the usual manner, the bird is, for a time, virtually 
flightless. The female undergoes similar moults, and they are found 
in most of those species of duck in which the males are brilliantly 
coloured and do not assist in rearing the young. With the exception 
of the Spotbill all the following species have an eclipse plumage. 

Identification . — The most generally known of all wild duck. 
The mottled brown and buff duck and the greyish-white-looking 
drake, with his dark green head and chestnut breast separated by 
a white ring are easily identified by the violet-purple speculum 
bordered above and below by black and white bands. 

Distribution . — ^The Mallard breeds throughout the Northern 
Hemisphere, and in winter is found southwards to Northern Africa, 
Madeira, the Canaries and Northern India. It is found also in 
North America (though the Greenland and Iceland birds have been 
separated as subspecies), wintering south to Mexico, tiie West Indies 
and Panama. Within our limits it breeds in very great numbers in 

* Speculum is the name applied to the rectangular patch of metallic colour 
found oii the wing of many freshwater ducks. 
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^fid gra«l nurnbm wititer there. I| U ahi4i4d«M»l utao 
to winter in the North«west Frontier Province, Baluchistan, the 
Punjabi Bind, and in lesser numbers in the United Provinces, A 
few wander to Rajputana, the Central Provinces, Boinbay, Bengal 
and Assam, but it is unknown in Southern India. It is most 
numerous from December to February. 

Jhditff sfr.~The Mallard in India is found in pairs, small 
parties, and in Bocks numbering up to forty or fifty birds, which 
may be found in all places where wild duck congregate, jheels, 
rivers, lakes and tanks, small reedy channels and irrigated cultiva- 
tion. They swim and walk well, > and when feeding do not dive, 
though they frequently depress the head and neck so far below 
water that their bodies are vertically inclined, the tail sticking 
straight into the air, while their feet paddle to maintain the 
balance. They rise quickly into the air straight off the surface 
of the water, and once on the wing the flight is very fast, the 
strong regular beat of the wings producing a whistling sound 
audible some distance away. They feed both by day and night, 
and have a regular flight to and from favoured feeding grounds 
at dusk and dawn; though this habit is not quite so marked in 
India as in the west owing to the greater abundance of safe feeding 
places. The ordinary note of the male is a low and soft sound 
between a croak and a murmur, while the female has a louder and 
clearer jabber. But when flushed both sexes quack, that of the 
female being also louder. 

The breeding season in Kashmir is in May and June. Tlie nest 
is built of coarse flags and grasses, more or less lined w^ith feathers 
and down from the bird’s own breast; it is placed in clumps of 
rushes along the edges of jheels and water-courses. 

The clutch consists of six to twelve eggs. 

The egg is a moderately broad regular oval, of a fine and smooth 
texture with a slight gloss. Freshly laid it is of a dull pale greenish 
tint, but this soon fades and stains into a dingy brown colour. 

In size the eggs average about 2.20 by i.6o inches. 


THE SPOTBILL. 

Anas pci;caoRHYNCHA Forster. 

JP^xrr//^//Vw.— Length 24 inches. Sexes alike. Head and neck 
whitish with brown ^treak^ except on the chin and throat, the 
marking l»cing heaviest on the top of the head and in a band 
through the eye; upper back brown with pale edges to the 
feathers; wings brown, the speculum brij^t nietallic- green. 
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between two white btrs edged interiorly with btack, above the 
speculum e broad white streak; lower back, tail and a patch 
above and below black; breast and lower abdomen fulvous- 
white spotted with brown; lower abdomen dark brown; under 
surface of wings white. 

Iris brown; bill black with a yellow tip and a yellow spot on 
each side of the base; legs orange-red. 

J^ield MeniificaHm , — A large duck in which both sexes wear a 
grey versbn of the plumage of the female Mallard. They are 
readily distinguished from her by the green (as opposed to purple) 
speculum, the bright yellow spots at the base of the beak, and the 
clumsier build. 

Distridution , — The Spotbill is found almost throughout the 
Indian Empire, Siam, Cochin-China, China and Eastern Siberia, 
It is divided into three races, but we are only concerned with 
the typical form which occurs in India, Ceylon and Assam north 
of the Brahmaputra. In India it is very generally distributed 
south of the Himalayas from the Indus Valley eastwards being most 
common in North-western and Central India. It is only locally 
migratory. 

Habits^ etc . — Apart from the fact that it is a resident species, the 
Spotbill differs from most of our Indian migratory ducks in its lack 
of sociability ; it rarely associates closely with other species, and is 
usually found only in pairs or small parties of ten to a dor.en birds 
of its own species. These avoid large open waters, and prefer small 
weedy jheels with plenty of cover or straggling creeks well screened 
by trees. Fresh water is essential to them, even brackish water like 
the Sunderbands not being to their taste. 

The Spotbill is a good bird for the table, as it is largely a 
vegetable feeder, and indeed often does a good deal of damage to 
the rice crops, trampling down and spoiling as much as* it eats; 
water-molluscs, frogs, worms, and insects are also eaten. From the 
sporting point of view it is less interesting than most of our other 
ducks. It is not shy, and resting amongst cover often gets up 
practically at the feet of the sportsman, rising slowly and with a 
good deal of fuss, but once well on the wing it is a most deceptive 
bird to shoot, its size making the flight appear slower than it really is. 

When wounded it dives well and conceals itself skilfully in the 
weeds or under water, holding itself submerged with only its bill 
exposed for air. 

The ordinary note is a quack, very similar to that of the Mallard. 

The breeding season is rather variable, from March to December, 
according to locality and the state of the rainfall, and at times the 
\Atd appears to be double-brooded. 
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The nedt is a compact well-made structure of glasses^ rusto and 
weeds^ lined with the down of the parent bird* It is well concealed 
in herbage on the ground on small islands or bunds at the edge of 
streams and ponds, or even in grass some distance away firom water. 

The clutch consists of eight to ten eggs, and fourteen have been 
recorded. The egg is a broad regular oval, rather pointed at the 
small end and the texture is smooth and fine with a slight gloss. 
The colour is a pale buffy-drab, which grows stained with incubation* 

The eggs measure about 2.15 by z.70 inches. 


THE GADWALL. 

ClIAULELASMUS STREPERUS (LinnSSUS). 

Description. —Length 20 inches. Male : Head and neck greyish- 
white speckled with brown, the crown and a band through the eye 
chiefly brown; lower neck and upper back dark brown with 
concentric whitish bars ; back brown, the feathers edged and 
(vermiculated with fulvous white; rump and a patch above and 
below the tail black; wings greyish-brown, the speculum white, 
edged exteriorly with black and divided by a broad shaded black 
bar from a patch of chestnut on the wing coverts ; tail^ greyish- 
brown ; lower plumage whitish with heavy brown crescents on the 
breast and narrow wavy brown bars on the sides and flanks. 

Female : — Head and neck streaked brown and white, browner 
above and whiter beneath ; upper plumage dark brown, the feathers 
edged with rufous buff; rump blackish-brown; wings and tail as 
in the male except that the chestnut patch is very indistinct; breast 
pale rufous spotted with brown ; abdomen white. 

Iris brown ; bill leaden-grey, in female dusky with orange sides ; 
legs dull orange-yellow, webs dusky. 

Field Identification . — A large, rather dully-coloured duck which 
may be recognised at once by the white speculum divided by a 
black bar from a patch of chestnut on the wing coverts. The drake 
has the tail set in a patch of velvet black, with the breast boldly 
marked in brown and white crescents. 

Distribution . — ^The Gadwall is found throughout the Northern 
Hemisphere breeding in the temperate portions of Europe, North- 
western Asia and America. In winter it migrates southwards to 
Abyssinia, India, Burma, China, Mexico and Florida. In India 
it is a most abundant winter visitor from about October to April, 
found in great numbers through Northern India doWti to Northern 
Bombay. South of that it grows less common until‘|fysore is its 
southern limit. 
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AMt/Xi that it avoida the sea-coast the Gadwatl is 

found in India w^eiever other dudes are found, in all types of river, 
marsh and tank, find it is certainly one of the most abundant species 
throughout the sdiole of Continental India. It is usually found in 
flocks of ti^ to thirty individuals and is not particularly ^y though 
it is a fine sporting bir4 rising quickly and cleanly from the water 
and flying after the fashion of a Teal, fast and high with noisy 
wings, which appear more pointed than those of the Mallard. On 
the water it sits higher than the Mallard, with the stern more 
elevated. Normally it does not dive, but can do so strongly when 
wounded. 

The call may be described as a chuckling croak. The flesh is 
very good eating, as the bird is chiefly a vegetarian and feeds largely 
on rice, becoming very fat, and in the varied bags of duck that are 
obtainable in India the Gadwall holds a high place. 

In the north the breeding season is about May. 

The nest is placed in a hollow of the ground amongst thick 
vegetation on the edge of water and is made of reeds and grass 
with a mixture of down and feathers. 

The normal clutch consists of six to ten eggs, but as many as 
sixteen have been found. The egg is a regular blunt ova), fine 
and smooth in texture with a slight gloss ; in colour it is a warm 
yellowish cream. 

It measures about 2.26 by 1.51 inches. 


THE COMMON TEAL. 

Quehquedula crecca (Linnmus). 

Descripium, -Length 15 inches. Male: Head and upper neck 
chestnut, with a broad nietallic-grcen band edged with a buff line 
running 1>ack from the eye and enclosing it, a buff line also 
connects it with the side of the chin ; chin blackish-brown ; lower 
neck all round, back and sides of the body narrowly barred black 
and white ; a Inroad buff line edged exteriorly with black along each 
shoulder; rump brown; upper tail coverts black edged with 
fulvous; wings brown, the st>eculum bright emerald green edged 
with velvet black more broadly towards the edge of the wing, 
and divided )>y a i)alc cinnamon and white l>ar from the lesser wing 
coverts; tail brt»wn,: breast whitish spotted with black; abdomen 
white; under the tat) a lilack |KUrh with t^uff sides. 

.Female: Uj>|)er parts, wings and tail dark brown, the edges 
of the feathers paler ; wings as in the male ; lower parts whitish, 
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the side$ and lower surface of the head and neck marked whfc 
brown, and the breast spotted with brown. 

Iris brown ; bill dark slaty-grey; legs brownish or grc ntsb^rey. 

jRleM Mmtifitaiiofu — A very small duck, distinguished from 
other Indian species by the conspicuous ematald green and black 
speculum and the pale cinnamon bar on the coverts. The chestnut 
head and buflPedged green eye-patch, the fine black and whte 
barring of the body and the black and white line down the shoulders 
of the drake in full plumage are very distinctive. 

Distribution . — ^The Teal is very generally distributed in Europe, 
Northern Africa and Asia, breeding in the northern and more 
temperate parts of this area and moving southwards in winter. 
Another race occurs in North America. The typical race does 
not breed anywhere within the coniines of the Indian Empire, but 
in winter it is very generally distributed in India, Burma and 
Ceylon, from about October to March, a few beibg met with from 
August to May. 

Habits^ etc . — ^The Teal is one of the most abundant and favoured 
by the sportsman of the many species of wild-fowl which congregate 
in India in winter. It is found in any type of water Or marshy 
ground, on rivers and lakes, in jheels and irrigation, in the muddy 
village pond ot the roadside ditch; its numbers vary with the 
accommodation from single birds and pairs to flocks many hundreds 
strong, though probably the most usual formation in which to find 
it is a flock numbering some thirty or forty birds ; these associate 
with other species of duck on the water and when disturbed often 
fly with them, but the alliance is only temporary, the association 
of the hour. 

The Teal is very largely a night feeder, and is therefore one 
of the species most frequently observed at the flight, and though it 
feeds a good deal by day numbers will l)e flushed from thick cover 
about the edges of water where they idly dose away the hours of 
sunshine in the shade. The bird is chiefly a vegetable feeder, and 
obtains much of its food on foot, for it is a good walker, drec^ing 
and sifting the mud in shallow water with its beak. It also feeds 
while swimming, and though not a diver, except when wounded, is 
able to stand on its head” in the water, tail in air, after the 
fashion of the domestic duck and its wild progenitor, the Mallard. 

The flight is exceedingly swift and strong, and on the wing the 
bird is a master of the art of twisting and wheeling. It i$ not 
a noisy duck ; the note of the male fs a low far^aounding Mib^krit^ 
while the female has a short sharp ^utick. 

In the north, about April or May, the Teal bieeda in' bogfl[- 
patches on moorland, in the gladeS of woods or in manshes. Tlbe 
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nest is placed on ^ the ground and is a mass of leaves, grasses, 
bracken and other^ vegetable matter, lined with down and a few 
feathers. It is well concealed under tufts of grass or bushes. 

The clutch varies from eight to twelve eggs, but as many as 
twenty have been found. The egg is a broad regular oval 
compressed towards one end ; the texture is fine, close and smooth 
and there is a slight gloss. The colour is a pale uniform bud*, 
sometimes tinged with green. 

The egg measures about t.6o by 1.20 inches. 


THE PINTAIL. 

Dafiia acuta (Linnaeus). 

Description . — Length 22 to 29 inches, of which s ^ inches 
l)eIongs to the tail Male : Head and fore neck umber-brown ; hind 
neck black ; a white band down each side of the neck from the nape 
to join the white of the lower parts ; upper plumage and sides of the 
body finely barred and vermiculated with black and white ; longer 
scapulars lanceolate in shape, velvet black, edged with light brown ; 
wings greyish-brown, the speculum metallic-green, edged on three 
sides with black, the black being deepest and widest interiorly, 
a buff bar above the speculum and a white bar below it ; upper tail 
coverts black and grey; tail brown, the long central feathers black; 
breast and abdomen white, speckled with grey towards the tail ; 
lower flanks buff; a black patch below the tail. 

Female: Greyish-brown above, streaked paler, with concentric 
pale bars on the back ; wing greyish-brown, the speculum dull and 
ill defined with little trace of green or black, and set between two 
while bars ; chin and throat white ; lower plumage whitish marked 
with dusky brown. 

Iris dark brown bill bluish-plumbeous, black along the top; 
legs greyish-plumbeous. 

The neck is long and the central tail feathers long and pointed, 

Fitld Identification,-^ h very slender and graceful duck with long 
neck and sharply*pointed tail. The drake is easily distinguished by 
the brown head, the while line running down the sides of the neck 
to the white breast, and the buff spot before the black patch under 
the tail In the absence of a distinctive speculum and marking, 
the female is difficult to recognise except by her shape, but she is 
only likely to be confused with female Gadwall and Wigeon. In 
both of these, however, the speculum has a white inner border 
formed fay the outer web of the next secondary. 
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J)UMbuiivn . — -The typical race of Pintail breeds in the Northern 
Hemisphere across Northern Europe, Northern and Central Russia 
and Northern Asia, migrating south in winter to Central and 
Southern Europe, Northern Africa and Southern Asia, including 
India, Ceylon and Burma. American birds have been separated 
subspecifically. 

In India it is purely a winter visitor, arriving at the end of 
October and leaving in March, and it is found pract ically throughout 
the country though it is by no means universally distributed. 

Habits^ etc , — The Pintail easily holds the tirst place amongst the 
ducks of India as a sporting bird, as a good bird for the table, and 
for grace of shape and carriage. It is always found in flocks, 
seldom in numbej* less than twenty birds, and often numbering 
several hundreds \ and as by day these flocks keep to fairly open 
water well in the middle of jheels where a light growth of weeds and 
lilies gives them a measure of concealment without obstructing their 
view they are difficult to approach. They rise from the water with 
some difficulty, but once on the wing they fly very swiftly, their 
whole build being for speed, and soon rise out of shot. It is a 
peculiarity of this species that the adult males usually gather into 
separate flocks, apart from the ducks and immature males, and it is 
usually the latter which do not fly so high that come into the 
shooter’s bag. 

As divers the Pintails are of no account but they swim well, 
sitting very lightly on the water, and with their long necks and 
pointed tails attain an unmistakable grace and beauty of carriage. 
They walk well, but are seldom seen on land except when feeding 
on irrigated or flooded land where they are sometimes found in the 
early mornings; for they feed at night and then leave tlie safety of 
the waters, where they spent the day, to visit secluded creeks and 
channels and canal irrigation. 

They are easily recognised on the wing by their long necks and tails, 
and by the low hissing swish of their wings. Usually a silent species, 
they occasionally utter a soft quack, generally as an alarm note. 

The breeding season in the north is from April to August. The 
nest is built on islands in the middle of lakes or in swampy marshes 
With little open water. It is the usual duck nest of fls^s and grasses, 
with an inner lining of feathers and down, placed on the ground 
and well concealed amongst herbage. 

The clutch consists of six to eight eggs. These are very fine 
and close in texture with a fair amount of gloss; the shells are 
thinner than those of most ducks. The colour is a pale dull 
greenish^stone. 

In sUe the egg averages *.15 by 1.5 inches. 
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THE SHOVELLER. 

Spatula clypeata (Linnseus), 

/^iscri/fim.-^hongth 20 inches. Male; — Head and u{^ 
neck glossy ||;reen ; hind neck and back dark brown, the feathers 
pale edged ; mcDp and upper tail coverts black glossed with green ; 
tail dark brown, the outer feathers broadly edged with white; 
sides of the wings bluish>grey divided by a broad white bar from 
the green speculum; scapulars long and pointed, bluish-grey and 
black, with white shaft streaks ; wing quills dark brown ; lower neck 
and breast with a line to the scapulars pure white; lower breast 
and abdomen chestnut, with a white patch on the lower flanks; 
under the tail a patch of black glossed with green. 

Female: — Upper plumage brown, each feather with a pale 
reddish border, and most of the feathers except of the head and 
neck with concentric rufous bands; sides of the wings dull bluish- 
grey divided by a broad white bar from the green speculum ; wing 
and tail quills brown; lower plumage brownish-buff more rufous 
on the abdomen, the fore neck speckled with dark brown, and 
the breast and flanks marked with crescentic brown bars which 
fade away towards the tail. 

Iris yellow, brown in the female ; bill black in adult male, dark 
brown with the lower mandible dull orange in females and young 
males; legs orange-red. 

The bill is long and flat, twice as broad at the tip as at the 
base, and the sides of the upper mandible are much turned down 
near the tip ; the sides are set with fine exposed plates (lamellse) 
like the teeth of a comb. 

Me/d Identijf cation, — Heavy spatulate beak, conspicuous in flight 
and at rest, separates this duck from all other Indian species. The 
fuU*plumaged male is also easy to recognise, with the green head, 
white breast and scapular line and the chestnut under parts, but it 
most be remembered that this plumage is not usually fully developed 
in India till February. In both sexes the green speculum divided 
by a white bar from the blue-grey shoulder are distinctive. 

throughout the greater part of Europe^ 
Northern Asia and North America, migrating in winter to the 
Mediterranean Basin, Egypt, Tropical Africa, and most of Southern 
Asia to China and Japan ; also in America southwards to the West 
Indies and Central America. In winter it is found throughout 
Indian afriving about the end of October and staying later than most 
dtmfcs untii the end of April. Common in the north, it grows 
9mm soutk 
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Sniiist ae.~Tb» Shoveller is uniollj SHmd la IN^ <0r 
ia parties of tea or a dosen indhddaals, jtad thereiiMiit, 
common, it is never so abund^t numericaliy aa tl^ 
of ducks which collect into large flocks. It is a spodalh^ lotjni 
its tall being developed for the purpose of sievii^ a»Ml and 
water for the minute living organisms and aquatic seeds that’thpjr 
contain ; for this reason it is less seldom found on the open dearer 
waters than in the shallower, more dirty and weedy jheds and ponds 
where, as a rule, it feeds about the margins. It is more likdy tWn 
other ducks to be found about small and filthy village ponds, and 
at such places if undisturbed it becomes very tsme and bold, living 
in them for weeks and feeding on all sorts of miscellaneous fooda 
Small wonder is it then that the flesh of the Shoveller is rank 
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and unpleasant to eat and that experienced sportsmen nq^lect the 
Urd. Nor is it interesting to shoot : it is easily approached when 
on the water and rises heavily and awkwardly, taking some time to 
get under way, though once in the air it Ues well and strongly. 
It is a poor swimmer and diver, as is only to be expected of a 
bird that spends most of its time with its head and neck under 
water straining mud; it is therefore easy to retrieve when 
wounded. 

As a rule a silent bird, it occasionally utters a creaking or 
a low Uok40ok in flight 

In the north the breeding season is from April Onwards. The 
nest is built in meadows near water or in tnii^jr ground, and is 
well concealed in herbage on the ground. It is rather a btdky 
structure made of soft reeds and rushes with a lining Of 
down. ^ 

Bight or nine 1 ^ are asuaHi laid, hut ^een Aatie been 
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ncorded. Th^ vt latber long ovals, pointed at the smaller end, 
fiao and close in texture with a fair gloss. The colour is y«l}owidi> 
grey with either a green or cream tinge. 

The average sire is a.i by 1.4s inches. 


THE POCHARD. 

Nykoca ferima (Linnteus). 

(Plate xvii., Fig, i,) 

iB inches. Male: Head and neck rufous^ 
chestnut ; base of neck all round with upper back and breast glossy- 
black; lower back and a patch above and below the tail black; 
remamder of plumage pale grey hnely vermiculated with black 
except the quill feathers which are brown, greyer in the wings and 
darker in the tail* 

Female : Head, neck and breast rufous-brown, blackish on the 
crown and mixed with greyish-white on the cheeks and throat; 
back, shoulders and wing coverts grey, more or less vermiculated 
with black; rump and upper tail coverts blackish; wing and tail 
feathers brown; lower parts sullied white turning brown on the 
ilanks and under the tail 

Iris reddish-yellow; bill bluish-grey, the tip and base black; 
legs bluish-grey, the webs blackish. 

The bind toe is broadly lobed, as in all diving ducks. 

I^eid IdcnHficaHon , — A squat, heavily-built duck. The drake 
is easily distinguished by the vermiculated grey plumage ending 
sharply in black on the breast and tail, and the bright chestnut 
head The duck is a dull grey and brown bird with whitish throat 
and abdomen, which lacks the white wing bar of the White-eye and 
Tufted Duck {Nyroca fuHgula), 

Distrilmtiim , — ^The Pochard breeds throughout a large area of 
K(»rthem and Central Europe and across Siberia. It is largely 
migratcWy, and in winter occurs throughout temperate Europe^ 
Egyjpt^ North-western Africa and Southern Asia to China and 
JaFati* Another subspecies is found in North America. 

In India the Pochard arrives about the end of October, but is 
not common till November, and it leaves again about March, a few 
staying into April It is found throughout Northern India in large 
numbers, growing scarcer towards the south, being very rare in 
Mysore. 

JSMiftf ai?r.~With the Pochard we have the first of the diving 
dudts which ohtkin the greater part of their food, consisting of the 
imou gnd beds of aquatic piantSi by diving deep under water. 
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This e)^pl4in8 thmfore the fact that this species in India k inainly 
met with in the larger jheels and tanks out in the open deeper 
water free from surface vegetation. It mainly feeds by nighl; and 
by day rests in Socks on the water, riding with the body low in tlie 
water very much down by the stern, and the head and neck drawn 
in on the body. It swims well, but seldom visits the land, where 
it walks but poorly. 

In rising from the water the Pochard is slow and awkward^ but 
once on the wing it is a straight and strong Sier with quick beats 
of the short wings which make a peculiar rustling sound. The 
Socks travel in a mass and not in formation, and mount high into 
the air. The note is a harsh croak kurr-kurr. 

The breeding season in the north is in May. 

The nest is built in rough grass or reed beds either on the land 
at the edge of the water or actually on the water. On land it 
consists of a hollow in the ground roughly lined with grass and 
reeds together with feathers and down; but out amongst the 
reeds on the water it is a most solid structure like the nest of a 
Coot. 

The clutch consists of eight or ten eggs, but fourteen have been 
recorded. The eggs are very regular broad ovals, smooth in texture 
but dull and glossless. In colour they are a dull greenish-grey. 

They measure about 2.30 by x.70 inches. 


THE WHITE-EYE. 

Nyroca nyroca (Guldenstadt). 

Length 16 inches, Male: Head, neck and breast 
dull chestnut, a white spot on the chin and a blackish-brown collar 
round the lower neck joining the upper back; upper plumage 
blackish-brown; wings dark brown, a broad white band running 
through the flight feathers ; tail dark brown ; lower plumage white, 
sullied with brown on the lower abdomen, the sides of the body 
reddish-brown growing darker towards the tail. 

Female: Similar but duller; head and neck reddish-brow; 
upper plumage brown; the reddish-brown of the breast is mixed 
with white and is not sharply divided from the white of the lower 
plumage as in the male. 

Iris white in male, brown in female; bill bluish-Wack ; legs 
plumbeous-grey, webs blackish. 

MeU small dark duck with white under patts 

and a white bar through .the wing; the white eye of the dtike 
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contrasting witfa the; reddish-brown head is distinctive^ FennUes 
and young tna^ niust not be confused with those of the Tufted 
Duck {J\fyrv&z/uSguld)y a heavier bird with less white in the wing 
and less rufous in colour. 

Distrih^tian. — The typical race breeds in the basin of the 
Mediterranean! in Central and Eastern Europe and in Western 
Asia as far as Kashmir. In winter it extends into Africa as far 
south as the Canaries and Abyssinia, and in Asia to India and 
Arrakan. 

In India proper the typical race arrives about the end of 
October and leaves again in March. It is very abundant in 
Continental India but gradually grows rarer southwards, and is not 
found at all in Southern India. 

The Eastern race, N- «. daen\ which breeds in Eastern Siberia 
and winters in China and Japan occurs as far west as Bengal. In 
this the head Is black or blackish-brown glossed with green. 

HahitSy tU. — The White-eye may be found on every type of 
water, fresh or salt, either in the hills or plains or along the sea- 
coast. It is by preference, however, a bird of the more secluded 
and weedy jheels, where the whole shores are overgrown with 
herbage and occasional patches of open water are surrounded 
by water-lilies and rushes. 

In such places this duck is very abundant in small flocks; 
though the members of a dock scatter amongst the cover to 
rest and rise only two or three at a time. 

Although retiring in its habits the White-eye is neither shy nor 
difficult to approach \ it rises rather badly for a duck and at first 
files low over the water, though once on the wing it travels fast and 
high. It is a most expert swimmer and diver, and one dropped 
wounded into the weedy water that it frequents is seldom brought 
to bag. 

The food is very varied, consisting of vegetable matter and 
aquatic seeds, of insects and their larvae, small fish and especially 
molluscs. The fiesh in consequence varies, and is sometimes 
excellent for the table, sometimes almost uneatable. 

^ The harsh call rather resembles that of the Pochard, and is 
variously exporessed by the syllables kikMt-hek or koor^kitrMrr, 

In li^shmir the breeding season commences in April, and the 
majority of eggs are laid about June. It was at one time customary 
for the fishermen to collect large cargoes of duck^s eggs, both of the 
White-eye and Mallard, for sale in the markets of Srinagar, but this 
has now been stopped. 

The nest k built either on the ground or in the water amongst 
roihes and other vegetation ; it is a moderate-iixed struoture of ^ 
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nulies<uids«dgf»irkhniitmerlinm^ of finer gnknes and n«ed«; 
fMtliae and down are {lidded round the egp. 1%eeggiaaniBiikr 
perfect oval, smooth and fine in texture with very tittle g W- T%e 
colour is a delicate tint of a^^-au-Mt. 

The average sise is a,i by t.5 inchea 


THE LITTLE GREBE. 

PoDicEPs RUpicoLLis (Pallas). 

Length 9 inches. Sexes alike. Summer ^umage : 
Top of the head and hind neck blackish-brown; face round the bill 
and chin blackish ; sides of the head and of the neck, throat and 
fmt neck chestnut; upper parts dark brown, the outer 
feathers paler brown with their bases white and the inner fli^t 
feathers almost entirely white; breast, fianks and under the tail 
dark brown mbced with white; abdomen silky white. 

In winter plumage the crown and hind neck are brown, the chin 
white, and the chestnut of the neck is replaced by rufous. 

Iris red-brown ; bill black with a white tip^ the base greenisb- 
yellow ; legs bladdsh-green, inside of the tarsus pale olive-green. 

Bill compressed and sharply pointed; tidl quite rudimentary, 
consisting of short downy feathers; legs compressed, with broad 
lateral lobes coalescing at the base and not contracted at the joints 
as in the Coot. The plumage is very silky and waterproof. 

Me/d IdenitficatioH. — ^The smallest of the true water-birds of 
India, swimming low in the water and disappearing under it at 
the least provocation. Its size at once distinguishes it. 

Distribution . — ^The Little Grebe has a very wide distribution, 
being found in various races throughout the greater part of Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Australia and New Zealand. P. r. capmsis, the form 
found in India, Burma and Ceylon, distinguished from the typical 
race by the white bases to the primaries and the greater amount of 
white in the secondaries, is also found in Persia, Turkestan and 
portions of Africa. Within our limits it is found everywhere on 
suitable water both in the plains and in the hills up to 5000 feet, 
and in the Nilgiris up to 8000 feet It is partly resident and partly 
migratory. 

JSab^s, rik.— The lattle Grebe or Dabchick is an example of a 
family vdiich is highly specialised for a purely aquatic life. It is 
found in tanks and the deeper jheela It may be said virtually 
never to land on terra firma; except when travelling it spends its 
whde life in rim water swimming like a cormorant very low in tbe 
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beam and nMy to-dive at the least sign of danger. Mueh of its 
food in the of small fishes is captured under water, for it dives 
well and ca4 swim far beneath the surface ; though it also feeds 
on the sur&M and there procures vegetable matter, small molhisca 
and water ihsects. Quantities of their own feathers are found in 
the giszards of Gnbes, either with or without pebbles, and they are 
apparently sirallov. i for the same digestive purposes, for which the 
latter are swalloweo by most birds. 

It rises from the water with some difficulty owing to the 
CO. earatively small size of its wings, but once in the air travels 
well Sfxd. fast. On settling it strikes the water with the breast, 
which Is Rail cushioned wt i fat, down and feathers, instead of 
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thrusting forward its feet as a brake after the fashion of ducks 
and geese. 

The wing feathers in autumn are shed simultaneously as in the 
ducks, so that for a short period the bird is virtually flightless. 

Ordinarily it is found singly or in small parties, but on the 
Manfhar Lake in Sind it gathers in winter into enormous flocks, 
hundreds strong. Numbers breed on the same water, but their 
nesting habits can hardly be called colonial. 

ilie Iweeding season extends from May to September. 

The nest is a mere mass of water wee<^ based on a tuft of grass 
or aquatic plants, but practically floating in water as a rule. On this 
three to seven eggs are laid, and they are covered over with a pad of 
weed by the parent bird when she leaves the nest, however hurriedly. 
Hie combined heat of the sun and the fermentation of this decaying 
v^etable matter in the water is largely responsible for the incubation 
trf^tbe eg^ winch commences as soon as the first one is laid, with 
the result that there is always a slight difierence between the ages 
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of the youi% Giebes. The young ere reiflarkeble for tbdr «tr^ 
coloration; they leave the nest as soon as hatched and swim 
instinctively, keeping up all the time a low monotonous cbirtop. 

The egg is a moderately elongated oval, much pointed at both 
ends ; the texture is fairly close and chalky with littte or no gkws. 
When first Idd they are unmarked white, faintly tilled with blue or 
green, but rapidly become discoloumd to dark earthy'hrown. 

In size they measure about 1.40 by i inch. 
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[The scientific names are in italics} and the names of genera 
are indicated by capitals.] 


A 

aUalH (Cyanosykia)^ 8o 
AuifiUr^ 289 
AvrUufthm^ 150 
wcMia {Dafik^x 4I4 
eca/irtfr/rif (JC<dandrilla)x 198 
j€gUhalUcusx 19 
^gitkinax 46 
aruginosus {Circusjx 285 
ASthiopiarx 154 
4^nis (jCoractas\ 227 
{fi%cropui)x 241 
{Mirafra)x 200 
(JPiricrocotui)x *12 
(Syhut}^ 128 

tLgrmla {Siript(ptlid)x 302 
aigMifi (Sarcogrammus)^ 354 
Alaudax 196 
^ha (£gri(t0)x 394 

(AfoiaciHa)x 186 
Mcandaia (Si(paroia)x 96 
aibkilia (Sipbia)x 95 
albkoUk (^£Aipiiiurd)x I02 
(RAjmeicfs), 3?7 
0ibi4a ^^^ihrHis)x 279 
a/bifrcns (Si4md)x 376 
a/birictus {Dkntrus)x It6 
aibogukris {Garrukx)x 23 
4Uboide$ {Motacilk^ 186 
albosuperciliaris (Sikmus)^ 134 
Aktdox 233 

AUctorisx 326 
tdihoM {Sylvia)^ 128 
amandava {Amandavd)x 162 
Amaurornisx 334 
Ammommttx 203 
Anatx 408 
Anhxngax 383 
Anitfx 403 

Anthusx 193 

antigunt {Megdornk')x 341 
A^xkiHx til 

Ardtth 392 


Ardeokx 
Argyxx 34 
ArlamuSx 114 
arvinsk (^AlaHdd)x 196 
asba (Dmkgretid)x 394 
Ashy-crowned Finch-Lark, 204 
Swallow-Shrike, 1x4 
Wren-Warbler, 137 
atUB (Franeolinus)t 330 
asiatka (Cyanops)^ 224 
askUkus 244 

(Cinnyris)x 208 
assamka (Afira/ra)t X99 
Asturx 289 

astulMs (Burbimts)^ 346 
Atknix 266 
aira {Fulka)^ 339 
atraia (Saxkold)^ 63 
atrogularis ((EnatUhi)x 72 
atihis {Alcedo)x 233 
aureola {Rhipidure^x 
aurkeps (^Dryohat$5)x 2X6 
aurijrons {Chlor(psi5)x 48 
aurocristatus {Liopku$)x 21^ 
australis {Alauda^x 197 
Avadavat, 162 
Avocet, 358 

avocetta (Re€urvirostra)x 358 
B 

Babbler, Common, 34 
Jungle, 3* 

Large Grey, 36 
Scimitar-, see Scimitar-Babbler 
Spotted, 42 
Striated, 35 
White-headed, 33 
Yellow-eyed, 40 
badius iAstur)x 289 
batri (Nyroca)x 42 ® 
hahkamma {Otus^x 264 
Bank Mynah, 152 
Bar-headed Gooae* 403 
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kfUim ^75 

ai4 

CrbMon^breasWii aa 6 
Great Himaliy«iti» Ml 
GmHi 9 n 
Uneatedr aas 
Basiuit Bi^i, ns 
kiassitmis (ra^Aeratr), 243 * 
Bay^backed Shrikpi 10$ 

Baya Weav«^bir 4 ^$7 
Bearded VttUitre, a7S 
Bee-Eater, Blue-tailed, 230 
Green, aa9 

Uma (jifmciUa)i 1^2 
Bengal Bnth^La^, 199 
hmgaiiMii {4ki4o)i aS4 
(JBruci^Urtmijy 219 
iBuk)^ 261 
(M^pa$Us\ 52 
lPseu<i 0 gyfit% 270 

(/*yi/to»/a), 259 

btngkaltnsis (Comias)^ 227 
(^«r/^eAv/e), 368 
Bhim-raj, 121 
Hetlar (SoJekoh'), 64 
Hhtishims (^Umps)^ 229 
hirotiris 236 

Black Bulbul, 49 
Drongo, 116 
Ibb, 387 
Partridge, 32S 
Redstart, 75 

Blackbird, Grey- winged, 89 
Nilgiri, 87 

Black-bellied Tern, 37^ 
Black-crowned Finc^Lark, 20$ 
Black-headed Bunting, I 7 S 
Gull, 371 
Oriole, X43 
Sibia,43 

Yellow Wagtail, X 93 
Black^ped Green Woodpecker, 2x5 
Black-winged Sdlt, 357 
Bloesom-headed Parrakeet, 258 
Bhie-headed Rock-Thrush, 91 
Blue Jay, 227 
Rock-Pigeon, 299 
Blue Mag^,r«t Magpie, xo 
Blue^tailed Bee-eater, 230 
^unthr 0 it, 8 o 
BhMe4hnuMB8rbet,224 
A^f(diterw<e )»149 


Mhn ! 89 

irmfykctyk (Ce 4 nidb/{i)| tgl 
Brgd^mmsi 2x9 

(JPUH)^ 2x3 
hrtma 266 

Brahn^y Duc^i 407 
Kite, 28 x 
M ynah, 149 

bnv 'mstris (Cowym), 208 
(Pificmotus^i ixx 
Bronzed-winged Jacana, 351 
Brown Dipper, 63 
Fish-Owl, 260 
Hill-Warbler, 134 
Rock-Chat, 72 

Brown-fronted Pied Woodpecker, 2x6 
Brown-beaded Gull, 371 
hrunneic^kalus (Zorwr), 37 ^ 

Buk 261 
Buhulcus^ 395 

huckanani {Franklinia)^ 1 26 
Bulbul, Black, 49 
Coounon, 52 
Green, 48 
Red-rented, 52 
Red-whiskered, 57 
White-browed, 58 
White-cbeeked, 54 
Bunting, Black-headed, 175 
Crested, X 77 
Meadow-, I 73 
Red-beaded, 176 
White-capped, 172 

BnrhimUi 345 

Bush-Chat, Dark-grey, 68 
Pied, 64 

Bush-Lark, Bengal, 199 
Red-winged, 200 
Singing, 199 
Butastur^ 280 
Butcher-bird, X08 
Butterfly-bird, 62 
kU9 (i?a/M), 288 
Button-quail, 332 
Buzzard, Common, 288 
Long-legged, 287 
White-eyed, 280 

C 

mkmMm 28 

198 

(ZwMric), 45 
mAmt (Tbrjttt), 267 
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amkUmk 8a 

VH 

eMk(^ 107 
{ 7 i 0 r»k 0 fy 0 )i u$ 
emtom (Cimiits)^ 146 
tu»t 00 mt (Mir^')^ I99 

imm (PM)* 215 

tiffmis 421 

CSturm^fUtor), X55 
Oj^ 0 llat 36$ 
e«fitifvta 43 

((Ewm^), 69 
Mprm (iSM^^), 64 
244 

Carpodaeust 163 
Ca$atc0, 406 

(jifoiacUid)f 190 
cvstansmutris ax 
Cattle Egret, 39$) 
caudata (Argyd)^ 34 
C0ttrina (Gaii<dirdix)t 321 
etncAroidts (Astur)^ 289 
254 

Cere, 256 
Ctnmtk^ 72 
Ctrtlda^ $9 
Ctrylty 231 

etyUmtmk {Popiyckui)y 84 
(fnlkicepdyy 97 
(jStr 4 pt(pelid)^ 303 
llptpa), 238 
Chaimtrrhorntss 77 
Chakwm Chekwi, 407 
Ck 4 rudrUts^ 35^ 

Chit, Biwh», ut Bush'Chit, 64 
Rock-» 72 
Stene^, 66 
CkmtldaMim^ 4x1 
chih {^orHis)f 278 

ihmdi^ {Gtdirid^^ 202 
CJi0»tDUt-beUied Nuthatch, 2X 
ckkquira (fidcd)^ 293 
Chiff*cfaaff, X29 
cJkmtMsk 178 

(Str^tipsiid), 302 
^kkufpa (^4^2^/difiw), 352 
CiASdfiMrikr, 372 
fiMorsfUUr (C^tcffpia)^ 297 
Chloro9el»» Gold^fronted, 48 
JerdooV 48 
Onogi^bemed, 48 
4^ 

C»ki^{G 0 phid$% 38 ^ 


CMfr P 7 

Chttkor, 326 

ek X 73 

Cihe/itr, 63 

cmhrfymh (pfmtkidd)^ 91 
ekma iArdtd^ 392 
QivUKtlbO^ 189 
ctmmt (JP 0 ru$)y 15 
eiimmmeus (Atsvrr), X71 
Cinnamon Sparrow, 171 
ci$mmovtn{m 22 
Cimyrn^ 208 
Cirats^ 285 
Cisikoia^ 124 
eiirtola 192 

CkmUofi 250 
ClifiT-Swallow, 182 
clyptata (•!Ji«e^ 4 r), 416 
Collared Scopa^Owl, 264 < 
coUyhiUt (Pkylhs€opH$)t 129 
Celumbat 299 
Comlniuck, 400 
c 6 wprm%rostriS {Rhipidurd)^ loi 
c&ncinnus (AEgithaliscus\ 19 
concotpr (Ptyntprogni)^ 179 
c^nfucm {Passer)^ 169 
Coot, Commoo, 339 
Purple, 337 
Coppersmith, 225 
Copsychus^ 83 
CoraciaSt 227 
cortix (Corvus)i i 
Cormorant, 381 

(oroffiandeliantts (A^a//^r), 401 
cpromandeikus {Coiumid)^ 325 
iCmmns), 347 
cormandus iBuk)y 263 
{BiMcus)y 396 
toronokis (Cmms% 3 
CofvuSi Z 
Cotton-Teal, 40Z 
cotumix 323 

Courser, Cream-coloured, 348 
Indian, 347 

Crag-Martin, Duakj, 179 
Crane, Sams, 34X 
Cream-coloured Courser, 348 
CffccA iQuirptMd)^ 4x2 
Creeper, Tree-, 59 
Wam6l 

Crested Black Tit, tS 
Bunting, 176 
Lark, 202 
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Cre$ted Serpent-Eagle, 378 
trinigtra 134 

trisiafa {Caieridtt)^ 202 
cHs/a/tfs (^Paw), 313 
Croccptis^ 396 

Crow, Comraon House-, 5 
Jungle, 3 
King-, X16 
-Pheasant, 254 
Cuckoo, Common, 246 
Hawk-, 248 
Himalayan, 247 
Indian, 247 
Little, 247 
Pied Crestedt 250 
cmcullatu i^Urocisw\ 10 
Cuculusy 346 
Culicicaga^ 97 
cuiminatus (Corvus\ 3 
Curlew, Stone-, 345 
curwicus (Charadrius)t 356 
curtHCa (JSylvut)^ 128 
cursitam {Chtkola)^ X2$ 
cunor (Cursorius)^ 348 
Cunorius^ 347' 

cyanocephala (^Psittacula)^ 258 
Cyan^s^ 234 
Cyanosyivia^ 80 

D 

Daiicrick, 42 z 
Dafilat 4x4 
Darter, 383 

damrica (^Hirundd)^ 184 
Dayal-bird, 84 
dihilis (JPa$5er)^ 1 71 
dec 0 oclo (Strepiap^tid), 305 
Deccan Scimitar- Babbler, 38 
dihrit (SlnrHopastof)y 1 56 
DtmifgnitUy 394 
/}endrorit( 0 , 12 
Dindrocygna, 405 
Desert Whealear, 71 
dfsrrti (jCKnanthi)^ 71 
dtatiHkolor {plHi)s 263 
diva iJGahridd), 203 
Dial-^rd, 84 
212 

DurnrkSy 116 
Did-he-do-it, 354 
/ditia (Pipana\ 17S 
dHufttS (Jitackyptentus')<, 219 
Dipper, 63 


Dmifnurus^ 130 
Diisura^ 390 
demuiietts (Aijwr), 169 
Dove, Common Turtle-, 30X 
Indian Ring-, 305 
Little Brown, 3O4 
Red Turtle-, 307 
Rufous, Turtle-, 30X 
Spotted, 303 
Drongo, Black, xx6 
Indian Grey, 1x9 
Large Racket-tailed, 120 
Dryohatis^ 2X6 
duhius (Charadrms\ 336 
Duck, Brabminy, 407 
Comb-, 400 
White-eye, 4x9 
dukhunensis (CalandrtUd), 198 
(JdQtacUla\ 186 
dukivox {Alauda\ 196 
Dusky Crag. Martin, 179 
Eagle-Owl, 363 
dusiumiiri 389 

(7«r««), 332 
Dyal-bird, 84 

E 

Eagle, Crested Serpent-, 378 
Lamb-, 275 
Tawny, 377 
Eagle-Owl, Dusky, 363 
Rock, 261 
tarlii {Argya), 3$ 
tclipis iArgya), 35 
Eclipse plumage, 408 
Egret, Little, 393 
Egrttia, 393 
Emherisa^ 172 
enter ia (piocomp$a\ 37 
EnkuruSy 73 
episcopa 390 

epops {Cpupay 238 

erlangert 3 12 

ernmnni (Strepiopelid)^ 304 
EroHa^ 363 

erythrinuf (Carpodacui)^ 163 
erythocephalum {,Trvc/ial(!pteroH)y 33 
erytlir<}gfnys 39 

eryf/noth'ffts (^/.aH/us), lo7 
erythtopUia {^Mirafrtt)^ 200 
erythr&pygia (^Hirmddy^ X84 
erylh (nhynchum {Pketum^ 3X3 
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nt 

tngtnii {}iyiopkmus\ 93 
m$pairk (JPsitUcuh)^ 25s 
ixeukUor (Zaniw), 104 

F 

jFalco^ 29X 

Ftlcon, Lugger, 291 
Fantail-Flytatcher, White-browed, 101 
White-spotted, toa 
White-throated, 102 
Snipe, 365 
-Warbler, 124 
/trina (Uyma)^ 4x8 
ftrox (BHti 6 )y 287 
firrea {prtkoia)^ 68 
ferrugima (C(tsarca\ 406 
filiftra {Hirunio\ i8t 
Finch-Lark, 204 
Fish-Owl, Brown, 260 
fiamrtuui {Ftricrocotus}^ 1 10 
flava (Motacilla\ 191 
fiavimtris (^Urocissa)^ 10 
Floriken, Likh, 343 
Flower-Pecker, 2x2 
fuvicola {Jiirundo\ 182 
Flycatcher, Fan tail-, see Fantail-Fly- 
calcher 

Grey-headed, 97 
Paradise, 99 
Nilgiri Blue, 96 
Red-breasted, 94 
\^erditer, 96 

-Warbler, Grey-headed, 133 
Fork-tail, Spotted, 73 
Fowl, see Jungle-Fowl or Spur-Fowl 
franmHnus (/rawro/ii/wr), 328 
Franklma^ 126 
French Pailridge, 327 
frontalis (J^yi rhitkima). 29$ 

/rngtlef^^s 9 

fulica^ 339 

fulkaia {Saxkohifh s)^ 8 1 
futiginosa {Rhyaconih)^ 78 
fuhgula {Nyroca), 418 
Full Snipe, 365 
fithta {^fkntfrorygttii), 405 
fitsea {Cercomfia)^ 72 
(Hatcyon\ 235 
/nsckoHtiala {Oioiofs^sa)^ 57 
fmus {ArUme$)x X14 
{/Sikitpuer)^ 154 


C 

GaI)WALL,4II 
Gaieriela^ 202 
galil^ensk (Afsrri^), 24Z 
galiinago 365 

GaUvmU^ 336 ' 

Gdioptriixy 320 
ifa/Aw iGatlus\ 3x7 
ganeesa iMkroscetk% $0 
gangelkus {OtHs\ 265 
gtrruU (Coracias')^ 

Garrulax^ 23 
garxetia, 393 
GelockelidoHy 376 
Gennaus, 318 
gilgit {Trochalopleroti)^ 29 
gingimanns {Acridotheres)^ i$l 
{Ne^hron)^ 273 
Glareola^ 349 
Goatsucker, 24$ 

Golden-backed Woodpecker, 2x9 
Oriole, 141 

Goose, Bar-headed, 403 
gwwda (.t/j/pw), 283 
gracilis (/Vi»M), 1 36 
grccca ^Alectoris\ 326 
grandis (fimenmrus)^ itl 
granti {^Pelhrutum)^ 42 
grays {Ardeola\ 397 
Grey Shrike, 104 
Great Ilimalayan Barbel, 22 1 
Tit, 14 

Grebe, Little, 42 x 
Green-backed Tit, 16 
Barbet, 222 
Bee-ealer, 229 
Bulbul, 48 
Parrakect, 257 
Pigeon, Common, 296 
Pigeon, Kokla, 298 
Sandpiper, 361 

Woodpecker, see Woodpecker 
Greenfinch, Ilimalayan, 165 
Greenish Willow-Wren, X31 
Greenshank, 362 
Grey Drongo, 1x9 
Heron, 392 
Hornbili, 236 
Jungle-Fowl, 316 
Parlrktee, $ii 
Shrike, X04 
.Wagtail, X89 
Grey-headed ^ycaicher, 97 
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Mynah, 148 ^ 
y^ow Wagt«^, 192 
Grey^wfaged B)^lnrd, 89 
Gfllhii** ^easaif , 254 
GrilTon, Hlmak^n, 269 
ffris^ (fijfrr^uia^da\ 204 
griseus 236 

Grosbeak^ 141 
Grcmsct see San%rou8e 
gulgula (. iJmtia% 196 
GutUbitied Tern, 376 
Black-headed, 371 
Brown- heude4 371 
guiiatn (^Aiauthyi 196 
gutfatus iSnicunts')y 74 
Gymmrhisy x6y 
Gy pa Hus, 275 
G^$t 269 

H 

heetnacephala (JCanfheleema'), 225 
heemarrhous {^hlpasU^'), 52 
Haley an^ 235 
Haliasiur, 281 
kamiUonii (fiesmeeus), 319 
kardwickii (^Chhr<ip$is), 48 
karingtoni (Pomaierkinus'), 39 
Hairier, Marsh, 285 
Hawk-Cuckoo, 248 
hemackalunus {Gypaetus'), 275 
HenicuneSt sec Enicurus 
henrki (francohnus), 330 
Heron, BulF-backed, 396 
Common or Grey, 392 
Night, 398 
Pond, 397 
Reef, 394 
Hkrococcyx^ 248 
Himalayan Cuckoo, 247 
Greenfinch, 165 
Grifibn, 269 
Pied Kingfisher, 232 
Tree-Creeper, 59 
kimalayana (jCerikia^t 59 
kimhysmis iOyps}^ 269 
Hlmgnkpus, 357 
Hirmdo, 180 
Mgsmi 193 

Honeysueker, equals Sunbird, 208 
Hoopoe, 23fi 
HorttbiU, Giey^ 236 


J^JkUH (Jlfyii^^09i£m% 93 
(Pamoiorkismsyf 38 
Houee-Crow, $ 

/Hoase^Sparrow, ifi9 

kttmi (Js^issssyt 47 
kumii lHhipa$Us% 54 
(Pkylloscapsa)^ X3t 
(Stitrssut), X47 
Humming-Bird, 209 
kuiUMf (Ar^a')t 35 
Hydropkassanust 352 
HypaeanikiSt 16$ 
hy^rythra {Siphid), 95 
kypaleaeus (^Pyctorkis)^ 41 
iTringi), 359 

I 

luis, Black, 387 
Warty-headed, 387 
White, 385 
ibis {^Bubulcusy 39$ 
icterica (^Emberixa'), 17^ 
imbricaium (TritcJiahpteron), 29 
Imperial Sandgrouse, 309 
incOHSpkua (Alauda), 196 
iudka (Athene), 266 
(Chlidomas)^ 373 
(Cof acias'), 227 
(Kitiacincld), 86 
(Riparid), 178 
(Saxicold), 67 
(Sypheoiides'), 343 
(Xantkolcemd), 226 
tndkus (Anser), 403 
(EurhiHus), 346 
{Metopidius), 351 
(f\sser), 169 
{Sarcogrammus), 354 
tndoburwankus (PsiUaculd}, 256 
iudus (Haliastur), 28 X 
infumatus (Tackornis), 243 
Jnocotis, 387 
inornata (Prma% 139 
immatus (^Pkylliscfptts), 130 
( Tkerekeryx}, 21 % 

IftUr/fudia (CalufSika'), 300 
iEgreUd), 394 
iniermedins (Cotrsms), 3 
(MolpasUs), $2 
iPmm)x IS 

inkrpasiius 331 

i$^rsiimtis$ (JFdkd), 
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lonb Common^ 46 
MaMh»]l*i, 4^ 
irtiiM 90 

J 

JaCana» BroDit-wiqged, 351 
Pheaiaot»Uiledy 359 
8 

J«ck*-Snipe, 3^7 
iacohims iClmAhr\ 330 
jmmnka {Ikndmygud)^ 405 
Javaukus {^At 4 re^s\ 230 
QP^aiacroteraft)^ 381 
Jay, Blue-, 227 
jerdoni {Charadrius)^ 356 
140 

Jerdon’s Chloropais, 48 
jmm {Ptlkrneum), 42 
{Palco), 291 

/uftcidis {CislHoId)^ 124 
Jungle- Babbler, 31 
Crow, 3 

-Fowl, Grey, 316 
-Fowl, Red, 317 
Mynah, 154 

K 

Kai ij or Kaleej Pheasant, 318 
kasfhmimnis 15 

Kastuni, 89 
Kestrel, 294 
260 

King-Crow, 116 
Kingfisher, Common, 233 
Himalayan, Pied, 232 
Pied, $li 

White-breasted, 235 
King Vulture, 267 
Kite, Brahmtny, 281 
' Common Pariah, 283 
ICtiiacmlat 86 
Koel, 2$ I 

Kokla Green Pigeon, 298 
hr&tfiakm (Ahekris)^ 327 
(P$tnacHk\ 257 
dnudoo (prkdut)^ 141 

L 

kcUa (fikriok)y 349 
lahiwu (ZtfM/er), 104 
tamb^Eagle, 275 
Lkmiineigayttr, 27$ 


Lai, 168 

104 

Lapwing, ReiLWaUled, 3$4 
Large Crowned WiUow«»Wrefi, 138 
Egret, 394 
Or^ Babbler, 36* 

Indian Parral^t, 23$ 

Pied Wagtail, 188 
Racket-tailed Drongo, tao 
Larger WhislUng-teal, 403 
Lark, Bush-, s 4 » Bush-Lark 
Crested, 202 
Finch-, 204 
Malabar Crested, 202 
Rufous-tailed, 203 
Short-toed, 19S 
Sky-, 196 

Syke’s Crested, 202 
Laruss 111 

Laughing-Thrush, Nilgiri, 28 
Red-headed, 2$ 

Streaked, 29 
Variegated, 26 
White-throated, 23 
iawrtneii (Conwr), x 
UpekatHfk (Atrwr), 17 
/,^iV 4 » (/Viaia), 136 
Lesser Whitethroat, 128 
Utik {piu 5 \ 26$ 

Uucoetphah {Chaimarrhornk\ 77 
Itucogaskr (J'erpsiphoni)^ 99 
Uucogtnys (/Vojtei/rr), $4 
ItHcomelanura iCiryit)^ 232 
h'ucomflanus (fituneeus^t 318 
UHiOpa*€W {Chl%donks\ 37a 
UHCQph(rus {Dicruruiji 1x9 

leucQpin (.l/o/jiciV/u), 1 86 
Uucofotlm {Pktahf)x 388 
itucQth (J\UlptisUs), 54 
UvailUmti (C otvus)^ 3 
Likh Floriken, 343 
limts (Cir/Ata)t 60 
Lioeated Barbet, 223 
ImtUum {TrffeJklopUrodif 29 
Hnuttus {Thtmctry*\ 223 
Liopkusy 217 
Lkptih^ 43 
IktkriXf 43 

LiotbrU, Red-billed, 45 
Little Brown Bove, 304 
Button-Quail, 332 
Cotmorant, 381 * 

Cuckoo, 24fi 
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Uttto Egret, 393 
Grebe, 421 

Indian ProtincdSe, 349 
Mtnivet, 113 
Ring*Plover, 336 
Skylark, 196 
Stint, 363 
Tern, 376 

Iwia (Calutnbd)^ I99 
Long-legged Biuzard, 287 
loHgicaudatits (Pkrurus)^ II9 
hngiptnnis {Cahndrella\ 198 
It^AoceroSi 236 
lophopkanes^ 18 
Lugger Falcon, 291 
lugubris {Ceryle)y 232 
Imulata {Galhpirdix\ 321 
luUa {JLiotkrix)^ 45 
IuUoIm (^f*yctionoins\ 38 
Lymnocrypte^^ 367 

M 

macyoi-enus {Dicruriis\ 116 
macroura (AVV/ac*«f/rt), 86 
macu/a/us (£»icuyus')f^ 4 . 
madiraspalensis {Molaciiia)^ 188 
ma£»a {^Gaiirtdd)^ 202 
Magpie, Blue-, Red-billed, 10 
Yellow-billed, 10 
Magpie-Robin, 83 
Mahratta Woodpecker, 2x7 
mahraUarum (/’enw), 15 
mahrattemis (J.i9picus)y 217 
major (jParus)t 14 
C/Vara/ze), 388 
maholmi {Argyo^y 36 
Malabar Crested Lark, 202 
Whistling-Thrush, 93 
maktbarica (Ga/eridd)^ 202 
(Sturnia')t 148 
(JJroknchd)^ 159 
maiabaricus (jOisssmarus)^ I 2 X 
{^Fericrocotus\ 113 
(^TurdoJdis)t 32 
Mallard, 408 

mandMi (AV/Tarwzam), 42 
manUltnsk (^FsiUacula\ 257 
Mango-bird, 141 
maratko! (fitus)^ 265 
marshaiht^m (Mega/afmd)^ 22 1 
Manh Harrier, 285 
Marshaira lore, 47 
Meadew^Bunting, 173 


mecranenm (Ptiygofitu)^ 331 
metna (Sir^icpoiid)^ 302 
Utgalutmoy 22 X 
Mtguiornis^ 34X 
mtgarfyncAus {Fhetiis% X57 
mtiankUrits (MelipAus), 176 
mtlanoctphala {Ur 9 cma\ 10 
milanocepbaius (Tlimiierair), 38$ 
(Embertsa"), 175 
mtlanogasUr (AftAMga), 383 
(S/^ruaX 376 

melanogrisia {Motacilld)^ 192 
molanolephus (J^ophopkants)^ 18 
milanops (JStoparold)^ 96 
mehmsitrnus {Acridoiktrei)^ X^l 
meianoius (^FrattcoIiHHs)t 330 
(Cz««<PKr), 319 
(Sarcidiornis)^ 400 
melanurus {Fomatorhinui),, 38 
AMopkus, 176 
Merlin, Red-headed, 293 
Merops^ 229 
MetopidiuSy 35 1 
Microscelisy 49 
micropterus {Cuculus)^ 247 
Micropus y 241 
migrans {AlilvHs')^ 283 
milvus (^Mtlvus)y 284 
Minah, sa Mynah 
minimus (^Dicrurus^y XI9 
(LymHOcryptts)y 367 
Mini vet, Little, X13 
Scarlet, ixo 
Short-hilled, ixx 
minor (Dicruru 5 ')y II 6 
(Sturnus)y 147 
m inula (JSyJvia')y X28 
minuta {Erolid)y 363 

{SterHd)y 376 
Mirafrtiy 199 
Molpastesy 52 
moHcdula {Corvia)y 8 
Montkokky 91 
monficolus {^Parus)y x6 
Moorhen, 336 
Mosque-Swallow, 184 
Motacillay x86 
Munia, Spotted, l6x 
White-throat^, 159 
muraria {^Tichodromd)^ 61 
murgki {GaHu%\ 317 
murmurinsis (^(kMop0p0iia% 308 
Mynah, Brahminy, 149 



INDEX 


Mynah, Bank, 

Common, 150 
Grey-headed, 148 
Jungle, 154 
Pied, 155 

N 

mbularia ( TriHgtt)f 362 
Mgkcta (Columba)t 300 
Ntophrony 273 
Ntitopusy 401 
Night Heron, 398 
Nightjar, 244 

nigriminium (^TrocAaiopteron^t 25 
ftigroittiea {j^giihind)^ 47 
Nilgiri Blackbird, 87 
Blue Flycatcher, 96 
l^ughing-Thrush, 28 
nilgiriemis (^Zosterops)^ 207 
nilolka (Gelochilidon)^ 376 
nipalimis (Jiirundo)y 184 
(^Psittaculd)j 256 
nisui {AccipiUr\ 289 
eiVtWlMr {^Phylloscopus)^ 131 
Norfolk Plovei, 346 
Nukta, 400 

Nuthatch, Chestnut-bellied, 21 
nycticorax (JNycikorax)^ 398 
nyroca (Nyroca')^ 418 

O 

objmgatus (/'«/«), 295 
obfcurus (Pomatorkinus), 38 
occidiHtu QZcster<ps)t 207 
(KcipUaiis (^PAylUscopus)^ 132 
(AV«Oi 215 
ochropus {Tringi\ 361 
ocArurus (^PAarnicu rtfs'), 75 
adUnemus (^BurAutus), 345 
(EnantAe, 69 

(Enopopelui, 307 
0ptatH$ (^CiKultts), 247 
Ortii'ola, 68 

oruntalis (_^Mir<ps), 229 
{Pterodis), 309 
(Streptopslid), 301 
iupupa), 338 
Oriole, &kck«headed, 143 
Golden, 14 1 
oridus (Orto/ks)f 141 


Orthaionms^ 122 
OrtygomiSy 331 
Osprey, 261, 393 
Oaaifrage, 27$ 

Oioeowtpsay 57 
Oius, 264 

Owl, Brown Pish-, 260 
Collared Scops-, 264 
Eagle, set Eagle-Owl 
or Owlet, Spotted, 266 

P 

Paddy-bird, 397 
pagodarum (JPerntnucAus), 149 
Painted Snipe, 368 
Spur-Fowl, 321 
pallasii (Akedd), 233 
{Cincius), 63 
pallida (DtndrociUa), 12 
(Lioptila), 44 
pallidigr (Culictcapa), 98 
pallidogularis (jOyauosylvia), 80 
pallidus {Molpastes), 52 
(^Pericrocotus), 113 
^TepArodornis), 109 
Palm-Swift, 343 
palptbrosa [ZosUrops), 206 
paludicola {Riparia), 178 
Papaya, 150 
papillosus (Inocoiis), 387 
par {Ewbtrisa), 174 
Paradise Flycatcher, 99 
paradiseus (fiissmiurus), 120 
parodist (Terpsiphone), 99 
parkini (^Passer), 169 
Parrakeei, Blossom-headed, 258 
Green, 357 
Large Indian, 355 
parroti {Ctnlropus), 254 
Partridge, Black, 328 
Chukor, 326 
French, 327 
Greek, 327 
Grey, 331 
Par us, 14 

parva (JiipAia), 94 ' 
parvi/rous (^Calliuula), 336 
Passtr, 169 

passtrinus {Phcm), 157 
paiia {prtAolomus)y 123 
Pastor. Rosy (Pastor). 144 
Pdvot 3*3 

2 E 
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nmrti, Fiwl, ISO , pmilprfynehi 4P9 

P^M, Commooi |i 3 p 0 thcipMt$ iCucuht$^, 247 

ftihttlU lOa (P(^tfAyrto% 337 

Pokio^RobiQ, or Pilttn-Nightiiigalo, 45 ^u^focumus (Thrdwits), 33 


fif/amiMSt 379 

Peliamt Spotted-biS^i 379 

PiUarneuffi, 42 
pittntpt$ru 5 (AV«^0«)» 273 
pirtgrinus (/VWcmo/Hjr), X13 
p 4 riem 0 ikSy 1 10 
Jh/nssospitift 1 41 
pifSpMta (Moiaciil$)^ X86 

/^Aai0crocQr(UCt 381 
Pheasontf Crow-i 254 
Griffiny 154 
Kalij> 318 

Pheasant-tailed Jacana, 35a 
pkU^nsis {Piluanks\ 379 
pkiiippims (JPIocm), 157 
Ahmkoptirus (Cri>cppus)t 196 
pAamcura (Amaurprf/if), 334 
(A>nmomaff£s)t 203 
PketnicuruSt 75 

pkamcumdis (PAmUurus), 76 
HyUpitppusy 129 
pk 0 t 0 {SBmntkt)^ 69 
Pkus^ 2x4 
Pie, ut Tree-Pie, ti 
Pied Bush-Chat, 64 
Crested Cuckoo, 250 
Kingfisher, 231 
Mynah, iS$ 

Wheatear, 69 
Woodpecker, 2x6 
Pigeon, Blue Rock-, 299 
Common Green, 296 
Kokla Green, 298 
pintail Duck, 4x4 
Snipe, 367 
Pipit, Indian, 194 
Indian Tree-, 193 
Richard's, 195 
Tree-, 193 
Pitta, /V//a, 213 
/VoTii/re, 388 
ptutyrhymha (Afias)t 408 
Plocm^ XS7 

rioter, Little Ring-, 356 
Norfolk, 346 
Plumbeoua Redatait, 78 
{Oiu$)t 265 
Pochard, 418 
i^kiptx 421 


poHurakkii (StutMus)^ 147 
Fm 9 iorhinm^ 38 
Pond-Heron, 397 
pondkirknus (Ottygornis)^ 33 x 
i^Tfphrod(trnis)i log 
Porpkyrk, 337 
pofpkyroMoins (Shtrnus')^ X47 
Pratincole, 349 
Prink^ X36 

pnmaiskis (Saxkoia^ 67 
ptaroidti (Mkmcelis)^ 49 
Pstudogyps^ 270 
I^ittacuk^ 255 
PUrocln, 309 
PiynoprogHi^ X79 
puMctkoUis {Bruckypttmus)^ 219 
pmnciukia {Urolmchd)^ x6i 
Purple Coot, 337 
-rumped Sunbird, a 10 
Sunbird, 208 
Pycnomim* $8 
Pyctprhki 40 
PyrrkulttUiki 204 

Q 

Quail, Black-breasted, 325 
Button-, 332 
Common or Grey, 32a 
Rain-, 323 
Querquedula, 4x2 

R 

Racket-tailed Drongo, xao 
Rain-Quail, 325 
rapax (^yei/o), 277 
Raven, 1 
Tibetan, i 

raykl {CalandttUd)^ 19S 
Picurvimtra^ 358 
Red Avadavat, 162 
Jungle-Fowl, 317 
ntmped-Swallow, 184 
Spur-Foal, 33^ 

Turtle-Do>*e, 307 
Red-billed Blue-Magpie, 10 
Liothrix, 4S 
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m 


FIjMdtefi 94 
lUi(Mke«d«d Bitnihigy 

t«u|^ii^Tbvtish» a$ 

Merlltii a93 
Tit,l9 

Red-wted Bidbuli $2 
R«d-w»ttled Lajwing, 354 
R«d-wli{ik«red Bulbul, 57 
Red^winged Bush-Lark, aoc 
Redstart, Black, 75 
Plumbeous, 78 
White-capped, 77 
Reef-Httroo, 394 
xoz 

HAyacomis^ 78 
Rhymho^y 377 
rieAar^ (Aft/Aus^y 195 
fidiimdits (Zam), 371 
Ring-Dove, 305 
Ring-Plover, Little, 35C 
ri^ria (Rtjiana), 178 
River Tern, 374 
Robin, Indian, 81 
Magjiie, 83 
Pekin, 45 

roAksia (Cyanosyivia)^ 80 
Rock-Chat, Brown, 7a 
Eagle-Owl, 261 
-Pigeon, Blue, 299 
-Thrush, Blue-headed, 91 
Roller, 227 
Rook, 9 

rosfaiits (^Catpo(^cus)t 164 
Rosefinch, Common, 163 
roseus {Pastor)y 144 
JiostrAiulay 368 
Rosy Pastor, 144 
rnbrunpUlus {^githalmu\)y 20 
Ruddy Sheldrake, 406 
rudis iOtyU^y 231 
rufa {Altctoris)y 327 
{DendmUtn^y 12 
rujie^s {^Pfihrttium)y 42 
rnfitollU {Podiceps)y 421 
rnfiveniris iPh'rmcurm)y 76 
Rufous-backed Shrike, 107 
-fronted ^Vren-tVarble^, 126 
-tailed Lark, 2d3 
Turtle-Dove, sbi 
rnfulm 194 

tuiiktL (Jltntudd)y 181 
Rusty-cheeked $cimitaT-Bahbler, 39 
rttUKtm {Pmifd)y 171 


S 

sigmmeriHgH (Orm), 8 
Sandgrottie, Common, 3U 
Imperial, 309 

Sand-Manb, Common, 178 
Indian, 178 

Sandpiper, Common, 359 
Green, 361 
Sdfcidiomisy 4OO 
SdrcoirammHSy 3S4 
Sarus Crane, 341 
Sathhhai, 3a 
5 ai«ra/a 239 

saiuraiiof ^Pytt9rA\s)y 4Z 
sttularis iC^iycAu$)y 83 
Saxkoky 64 
SaxicohidiSy 81 

Scaly-bellied Green Woodpecker, ai4 
Scarlet Minivet, xxo 
Scimitar-Babbler, beccan, 38 
Rusty-checked, 39 
schacA (ZoatW), 107 
Scissorbill, 377 
scolopacdks (^EudyH&mii)y 251 
Scope-Owl, 264 
stinaXSUrna)y 374 

SeiarcuSy 133 
semenwi (Coracks)y 227 
siHtgaUnsis {fi€mUi)y 311 
304 

Serpent-Eagle, Crested, 278 
sttafer {TfocAalopUr(m)y 29 
Seven-Sister, 3a 
Shama, 86 

Sheldrake, Ruddy, 406 
Shikra, 289 

Short-billed Minivet, xii 
-toed Lark, 198 
Shoveller, 416 
Shrike, Bay-backed, to5 
Great Grey, 104 
Rufous-backed, 107 
Swallow-, 1T4 
Wood-, X09 

Sibia, Black-headed, 43 
skcata {Pyrrhulmdd^y 20$ 
simiii {TmA^(ipitr 9 H)y 37 
^imilUmns (Txrdus)y 87 
sixdfawtf {}firxfrd}y aox 
(PAyllm^)^ 189 
(Ttiydffidts)y 3X 
swmii CCe»tr^i)y 254 
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43 ^ 

snmish {Pjyetorku)^ 40 
Singing Biuh-Lark, 199 
94 

Si/ia, n 

Skimmer, Indian, 377 
Skylark, X96 
Smaller Egret, 394 
iwrMtV 180 

smyruemis (//rtZ-y o#), 235 
Snipe, Common, 365 
Fantail, 565 
Full, 365 
Jack-, 367 
Painted, 368 
Pintail, 367 

(/View), 137 
Mmtmllti {Jurdoidei)^ 32 
swmrati (Gatfus), 316 
t^dkea {fialli^rdix)^ 320 
Sparrow, Cinnamon, 171 
House-, 169 
Yellow-throated, 167 
S|iar row -hawk, 289 
i^/ula, 416 

^cmus (/Vrfrmo/tf.0, 1 10 
Speculum, 408 
SpktnoctrcMS^ 29S 
^htnurus {SpheHocirais)^ 298 
^ihgastir (Spihrms)^ 279 
Spitornis^ 278 

tpiMaides {IlypocaMlm\ 165 
sfdindim (Cm'wx), 5 
S})oonbill, 388 
S|)Otbill, 409 
Spotted Babbler, 42 
-billed Pelican, 379 
Dove, 302 
Fork-tail, 73 
Munta, i6x 
Owlet, 266 

Spur-Fowl, Painted, 321 
Red, 310 

lyodMO/M iJHcuf), 2x4 
Starling, 146 
ittjfUigfri (Sdxka/a)t 67 
j/ituira (Cap///a)f 367 

Suma. 374 

f/re#eii (Zlrcrarn/f), 119 
(Ai/fkOf *36 
itm;arti 172 

^ (fjaf/^tdix)i 32 X 
(/Vi»ie), 138 
Black^^winged, 337 


Stmt, Little, 363 
Temmint'k’s>, 364 
Stonechat, 66 
Stonc-Curlcw, 345 
S/cparo/a^ 96 

Stork, White-net ked, 390 
strachfyi {JKmhenza\ 1 74 
Streaked I/aiuxhinj'- i hiusii, 29 
Wren-Warl)le», 136 
ttrtptrm {CkanUUsNm^\ 41 1 

Sinplopitia^ 301 
Slraited Babbler, 35 
Swallow, 184 
itrutinh {Suy<i\ 1 35 
siriatui {Turdoidfs), 33 
S/Mrmat 148 
Siurfiopastory 155 
Sturnus^ 146 
SunUrd, Purple, 208 
Purple-rumped, 210 
supnciliom {.)ftropf)y 230 
(Fkyiloscopus)^ 130 
suratensis [Str^topelia)^ 303 
sutmits (prlk0lomMs\ 122 

%a, 134 

mcica (Cyafiosyivia^ 80 
Swallow Cliff, 182 
Common, 181 
Mosque, X84 
Rcd-ruroped, 184 
Siriatccl, 184 
Wire-tailed, 180 
Swallow-Shrike, Ashy, 114 
Swift, Indian, 241 
Palm-, 243 

Syke's Crested Lark, 202 
Yellow Wagtail, 192 
Sy/viat 128 
Syphe0iides^ 343 


T 

Txekornis^ 243 
tffftium {Certkia\ 60 
Tailor-bird, 122 
tuprokanus (Clamahr)^ 250 
Tawny Eagle, 277 
Teal, Common, 412 
Cotton-, 401 
Larger Whistling, 405 
Whistling, 405 
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itm (iinfaUtirl aSo 

(( w»/i(f), 546 
Timmckus^ 149 
kmmmkii (£«/»«), 364 
93 

Temiainck’f Stint, 364 
knumstris (Cinclus), 63 
Ttpkrodtmisx 109 
k^hnwtus X07 

Tern, Black-bellied, 376 
Common River, 374 
Gull-biUed, 376 
Little, 376 
Whukered, 37J 
Ttrps^huty 99 
Urnculor {^rHyda%di%\ l\ ' 
ThifiKtryx^ 2aa 
Thick-knee, 346 
Tkrtikiornii^ 385 
Thrush, Rock-, 91 
Tickell’s, 90 

Whistling, su ^Vhi8tUQg-Th^ush 
Amihtr^ {Mota€tUa\ 19a 
itkianus (Canms), i 
TtcMrma, 61 
Ticket! 8 Flovi^er-pecker, 2X2 
Thrush, 90 

iiHHUMciiks (Fak 6 \ 294 
apkta 47 

Tit, Crested Black, 18 
Great, 14 
Green-backed, 16 
Indian Grey, 14 
Red-headevI, 19 
Ttrgos^ 267 

iPTfuaid (SaxfC 4 f/a), 66 
tranqmbarwx {(Enop^lia\ 307 
troMsfkgtt (fiytmorhis)^ l68 
inmncoriemis (^Pmatcr/titms), 38 
Tree-Creeper, Himalayan, 59 
-Duck, M Whistling-Teal 
-Pie, Indian, 12 
-PipiJ, 193 

rWwjjB, 559 

iHstis {Acridoiktm)^ 150 
{Phylloscf^ui), 129 
irimlis 193 

Tmhal^krw^ 2S 
Tufted Duck, 418 
Turdoidfs^ 31 
Titrdb, 87 
Tumix^ 332 

tmiut (Strtphp$lia\ 301 


Turtle-Dove, m Dove 
Turumtee, 293 

U 

unkohr 90 

Upupa, 238 
Utocm«i 10 
Uroi^ncha, 139 


V 

Varixgatid Laughin3^Thrush, 26 
wriigutum (Tm'^/^/erwv), 26 
fwriar (ffkroeaeevx)^ 248 
Verditer Flycate^, g6 
vindkiatm 04 ^t 4 i), 277 
virgns (.Vigxkrma^ ttl 
wirnknus {Pfylkssfidms)^ 132 
viUaius (/miitr), 105 
vividus (Ptricrocefia')^ I13, 
vkixaris (iShrmef), [46 
Vulture, Bearded, 275 
Black, 268 

Himalayan Griffon, 269 
‘ King, 267 
Neophron, 273 
Pondicherry, 268 
White-backed, 270 


W 

Wagtail, Grey, 189 
Large Pied, 188 
Pievl, J86 
Yellow, 191 
Yellow-headed, 192 
White, 186 
Wall-Cree(|^, 6x 
'Warbler, Btown Hill-, 134 
Fantail-t 124 

Grey-hVadeti Flycatcher-, 133 
Wren, w# Wiipn- Warbler 
Yellow-browed, 130 
Warty-headed Ibie, 387 
Water-hen, 336 
White-breasted, 334 
Weaver-bird, Baya, 157 
Wheatear, Desert;, 71 
Pietl, 69 

\VhUkered Tern, 372 
fpkistkri ((kmilax)i 24 
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lMger*405 
WhiitKnif^Tlirushi 9) 

MaltbiTi 93 

White-bsckd Vultun^ 270 
White^breuted Kin^bet} 235 
Waterben, 334 
Wbi(#-browfid Bulbult 56 
FantaU-Flycatcher, toi 
Whit^capped Buntin|, 172 
RediUrt, 77 

Wbit^dieeked Bulbol, 54 
White-eye, 206 
Duck, 419 
-eyed Buznrd, 280 
White-heeded Babbler, 33 
White Ibie, 385 
WhitMiedced Stork, I90 
White-ipetted Fantail-Flycatcher, 102 
White-throat, Leieer, X28 
White-throated Fantafl-Flycatcber, 102 
Muuia, X39 
taughing-Thrueh, 23 
• White Waguil, 186 
Willow-Wren, Greenish, 131 
Luge Crowned, 132 
Wire^tailed Swallow, 180 
Wood-Shrike, Z09 

Woodpecker, Black-naped Green, 21$ 
Brown-fronted Pied, 216 
Golden-backed, 219 
Mabratta, 2x7 


Woodpecker, Scaly-bellied Green, 214 
Wren-Warbler, Ashy, 137 
Indian, I39 
Rufous-fironted, 126 
Streaked, 136 

X 

xwihQschi$tQs {Siktms\ 133 
xanihdcoUh {Gymndrhis)^ 167 
XMikocyda {Strtptt^lk)^ 306 
Xanthdkem^ 225 
xantkorm (Oridiu), 1 43 

Y 

Ysitow-BiaKD Blue-Magpie, 10 
Yellow-browed WVbler, 130 
Yellow-eyed Babbler, 40 
Yellow-headed Wagtail, 192 
Yellow-throated Sparrow, 167 
Yellow Wagtail, igt 

Z 

zeyianicus (^Tkereiceryx), 222 
ziyhnmis {Xftxpa), 260 
ztykmx {/Egithina), 47 
xeyfwicus (jCinnyris)^ 210 
mrtUensis {Tmkalvf^lim)^ 29 
Zostmps, 206 
zugmsytri (jCorvus^ 5 








